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E  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  interest  in  the  scheme, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  reconstruction  THE 
of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  library 
and  which  was  inaugurated  in  December,  1914,  by  the  SCHEME. 
Governors  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  has  shown  no  signs  of  abate¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  number  of 
other  projects  which  daily  clamour  for  public  support. 

As  evidence  of  this  sustained  interest  it  needs  only  to  be 
stated,  that  since  the  publication,  in  August  last,  of  the  sixth 
list  of  contributions  to  the  new  library,  we  have  actually  received 
further  gifts,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  two  thousand 
volumes,  whilst  many  other  definite  promises  of  help  have  still  to 
materialize. 

Unfortunately,  the  demands  upon  our  space  in  the  present  issue 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  hold  over  the  detailed  lists  of  the  works 
comprised  in  these  gifts  until  next  quarter  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  names  of  the  donors,  with  the 
number  of  volumes  contributed  respectively  by  each. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  scheme,  the  generous  response  which  our  appeals  have 
evoked  has  resulted  in  a  collection  of  works  which  constitutes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  beginning  of  the  new  library.  Yet,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  collection  of  books  so  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
numbered  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  volumes,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  work  of  replacement  is  to  be  accomplished,  very  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  we  renew  and 
emphasize  our  appeal  for  further  offers  of  help,  which  may  take  the 
form,  either  of  suitable  books  or  of  contributions  of  money,  to  assist 
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us  in  this  endeavour  to  restore  the  library  resources  of  the  crippled 
and  exiled  University. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
the  time  approaches  when  Belgium’s  wounds  will  heal,  when  her 
country  will  be  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  morally  and  materially 
greater  than  ever  before  she  will  pursue  in  peace  her  high  destiny, 
strong  in  the  memories  of  an  heroic  past,  and  in  the  affectionate  es¬ 
teem  of  all  who  love  liberty  and  admire  valour.  It  is  for  that  reason 
we  solicit  a  prompt  and  generous  response  to  this  appeal,  so  that 
when  the  time  arrives  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  scholars  to  the  scene 
of  happy  as  well  as  of  painful  memories: — a  day  which  may  be  nearer 
than  most  of  us  suppose — we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  provide  them 
with  a  live  up-to-date  library,  adequate  in  every  respect  to  meet  their 
requirements,  and  ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  shelves  prepared  for  its 
reception  for  immediate  use. 

In  this  way  we  shall  be  doing  for  the  great  little  nation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  that  which  she  is  at  present  powerless  to  do  for  herself.  It  is  a 
present  help  she  needs,  and  it  is  whilst  she  is  still  in  exile  that  we 
want  to  demonstrate  our  determination  to  secure  her  restoration,  and 
thus  give  to  her  noble  Sovereign  and  his  people  tangible  proof  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  we  hold  them,  for  their  incomparable  bravery, 
and  for  the  heroic  sacrifices  which  they  have  made  in  their  honour¬ 
able  determination  to  remain  true  to  their  pledges  of  neutrality  by 
refusing  to  listen  to  Germany’s  infamous  proposals. 

In  order  to  obviate  any  needless  duplication  of  gifts,  those  who 
may  wish  to  participate  in  this  scheme  are  requested  to  be  good  enough, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  send  to  the  writer,  the  Librarian  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  the  titles  of  the  works  they  are  willing 
to  contribute.  He  will  be  glad  also  to  advise  would-be  donors  as  to 
the  titles  of  suitable  works. 


ABERDEEN  University.  Per  P.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Librarian. 
Second  contribution  of  377  vols. 

KECLN  1 

r.  Harrington  ARDLEY,  Esq.,  of  Teddington.  3  vols.  GIFTS  TO 
Mrs;  Beard,  late  of  Knutsford.  48  vols.  LOUVAIN. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  BEAUCHAMP,  K.G.  5  vols.  (Additional.) 
The  Rev.  H.  P.  Betts,  M.A.,  of  Petersfield.  24  vols. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bolton  Public  Library.  Per  Archibald 
Sparke,  Esq.,  Librarian.  10  vols. 
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The  BRITISH  School  at  Rome.  Per  A.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A., 
of  the  British  Museum.  8  vols. 

Miss  E.  L.  BROADBENT,  of  Manchester.  7  vols. 

Miss  F.  N.  Bruce,  of  Bethnal  Green.  6  vols. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dom  CABROL,  The  Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  Farn- 
borough.  105  vols. 

Senora  Aurelia  Gastello  de  GONZALEZ,  of  Habana,  Cuba.  2  vols. 
Robert  H.  CLAYTON,  Esq.,  of  Didsbury.  3  vols. 

A.  W.  Coates,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle.  60  vols. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  DlXON,  M.A.,  of  Denton.  5  vols.  (Additional.) 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Abbot  of  DOWNSIDE  Abbey,  near  Bath.  2 1  vols. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  FiGAROLA-CANEDA,  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Habana, 
Cuba.  45  vols. 

Andrew  HALKETT,  Esq.,  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  1  vol. 

Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  162  vols. 

Sir  William  Hartley,  of  Southport.  Per  Professor  A.  S.  Peake, 
D.D.  231  vols. 

Mrs.  Winstanley  Haskins,  of  London.  1  vol. 

Messrs.  HEFFER  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge.  2  vols. 

The  Rev.  A.  Du  Boulay  HlLL,  of  East  Bridgford.  35  vols. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hughes,  of  Manchester.  1  vol. 

The  Misses  HUMPHRY,  of  London.  5  vols. 

Dr.  Jamieson  B.  Hurry,  M.A.,  of  Reading.  1 3  vols. 

Mrs.  JAMESON,  of  Bowdon.  In  memory  of  the  late  John  W.  Jame¬ 
son,  Esq.  1 6  vols. 

T.  JESSON,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge.  5  vols. 

The  Governors  of  the  John  RYLANDS  Library.  (Additional.) 
In  memory  of  their  colleague,  the  late  Professor  James  Hope 
Moulton,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  etc.  89  vols. 

Miss  Kemp,  of  Regent’s  Park,  London.  135  vols. 

Howard  C.  Levis,  Esq.,  of  London.  1  vol.  (Additional.) 

The  University  Press  of  LIVERPOOL.  Per  D.  Millett,  Esq.  1  vol. 
(Additional.) 

Miss  Lonsdale,  of  London.  1  vol. 

W.  R.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh.  3  vols. 

IJ.  G.  MlLNE,  Esq.,  of  Farnham.  26  vols. 

The  Daughters  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  O’MAHONY,  D.D.,  of  Drum- 
condra.  20  vols. 
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C.  T.  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead.  6  vols. 

Julius  J.  PRICE,  Esq.,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  1  vol. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  SALTER,  of  Abingdon.  45  vols. 

Mrs.  Sanderson,  of  Belturbet,  Ireland.  1  vol. 

John  SCOTT,  Esq.,  of  London.  12  vols. 

J.  Day  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge.  10  vols. 

TORQUAY  Natural  History  Society.  196  vols. 

T.  Fisher  UNWIN,  Esq.,  of  London.  3  vols.  (Additional.) 

The  Library  of  the  Surgeon- General’s  Office,  WASHINGTON,  U.S.A. 
1  vol. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Watts,  of  Altrincham.  3  vols. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  Sir  Adolphus  W.  Ward, 
the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  upon  the  attain-  R  ADOL 
ment  (on  2  December)  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  Sir  PHU5^ 
Adolphus  was  for  many  years  closely  and  actively  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  development  of  the  educational  life  of  Manchester.  For 
twenty-two  years  (commencing  as  long  ago  as  1866)  he  filled  the 
Chair  of  History  and  English  Poetry  in  the  Owens  College,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  (1890-97),  he  occupied  the 
Principalship  of  the  College.  From  1886  to  1890,  and  again  from 
1894  to  1896  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  Victoria  University,  a 
period  which  was  distinguished  by  the  growing  prestige  and  influence 
of  the  University.  In  1900,  when  Sir  Adolphus  migrated  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  take  up  the  Mastership  of  Peterhouse,  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  City. 
He  has  filled  the  presidential  chair  of  the  British  Academy,  the  Royal 
Historical,  the  Chetham  and  several  other  societies,  and  we  are  proud 
to  number  him  amongst  the  Trustees  of  the  John  Ry lands  Library,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  institution. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Council  of  Governors  of  the  John  Ry  lands 
Library,  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  APPOINT- 
James  Hope  Moulton,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint-  ^oyA 

ment  of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Bedale,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  As-  ERNOR. 
syriology  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  one  of  the  late  Dr. 
Moulton’s  colleagues  on  the  staff  of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College 
at  Didsbury.  Mr.  Bedale  is  at  present  overseas,  acting  as  one  of 
H.M.  Chaplains  to  the  Forces.  He  was  responsible  for  the  trans- 
scription,  transliteration,  and  translation  of  the  Sumerian  tablets. 
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which  formed  the  subject  of  the  volume  published  by  the  Library  in 
1915,  entitled  :  “  Sumerian  Tablets  in  the  John  Rylands  Library”. 

We  take  this,  the  first  opportunity,  of  officially  confirming  the  an¬ 
nouncement  which  has  already  been  given  wide  publicity  DR 

in  the  columns  of  the  press,  of  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  REN  DEL 

1  1  J  HARRIS 

Rendel  Harris,  of  the  cordial  invitation  extended  to  him 

by  the  Governors  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  the  Directorship  of  Studies  at  the  Woodbrooke 
Settlement  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  Birmingham,  to  settle  in 
Manchester  and  become  officially  attached  to  the  Library,  where  his 
ripe  and  varied  scholarship  will  be  of  inestimable  service  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  resources,  and  in  the  fuller  realization  of  the  aim  of 
its  Founder,  which  was  to  establish  in  Manchester  a  home  of  scholarly 
research,  in  other  words,  an  institution  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  learning. 

Dr.  Harris  is  no  stranger  to  Manchester.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a  valued  contributor  to  the  library  series  of  lectures,  and  has 
always  attracted  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  In  this  and  in 
many  other  ways  he  has  been  ever  ready  to  place  his  stores  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  service  of  the  public,  whether  preachers,  students,  or  the 
ordinary  seekers  after  knowledge,  in  a  form  which  was  at  once  attract¬ 
ive  and  illuminating.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  not  alone  will 
the  John  Rylands  Library  benefit  by  his  migration  to  the  northern 
city,  for  those  of  us  who  know  him  best,  and  have  felt  the  influence 
of  the  subtle  charm  of  his  personality,  are  convinced  that  his  coming 
will  mean  a  great  accession  of  strength  both  to  the  intellectual  and  to 
the  religious  life  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Harris,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  making  a  splendid  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  his  trying  ordeal  of  last  spring,  and  is  hoping 
to  be  able  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Manchester  at  Easter.  He 
will  find  a  most  cordial  welcome  awaiting  him  from  all  sections  of  the 
community,  not  only  in  the  city  proper,  but  in  that  wider  area  of 
which  the  city  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  metropolis. 

At  the  present  time  Dr.  Harris  is  actively  engaged,  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  Dr.  Mingana,  on  the  second  volume  of  “The  Odes 
and  Psalms  of  Solomon,”  the  publication  of  which  is  eagerly  awaited. 
The  manuscript  is  practically  ready  for  the  printer,  and  the  volume 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 
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Mr.  William  Poel,  the  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society,  has  compiled  a  most  interesting  Chrono-  WILLIAM 
logical  Table,  showing  what  is  proved  and  what  is  not  SHAKE- 
proved  about  Shakespeare’s  “  Life  and  Work,”  in  two  l^FE^AND 
sheets,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  Elizabethan  WORK. 
Period,  1564-1603,  the  second  with  the  Jacobean  Period,  1603- 
1616.  These  sheets  were  printed  in  the  October  and  November 
issues  of  the  “Monthly  Letter”  which  is  written  and  published  by 
Mr.  Poel,  for  the  Shakespeare  League.  Such  has  been  the  interest 
which  the  publication  of  this  “  Table  ”  has  evoked,  that  a  new  edition  is 
necessary  if  the  demand  for  copies  is  to  be  satisfied.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  at  the  request,  and  with  the  permission,  of  Mr.  Poel,  it  will 
be  reprinted,  in  a  revised  form,  in  the  next  issue  of  the  BULLETIN. 
It  will  also  be  published  in  a  separate  form  as  one  of  “  The  John 
Ry lands  Library  Reprints,”  in  the  usual  binding,  at  one  shilling  per 
copy,  by  the  Manchester  University  Press. 

Mr.  Poel  explains  that  the  “  Table  ”  is  not  written  for  the  experts, 
though  it  seems  to  be  useful  to  them,  to  some  extent,  for  reference. 
I  wrote  it,  says  Mr.  Poel,  in  the  hope  that  some  public  curiosity 
might  be  aroused,  to  urge  students  to  make  fresh  endeavours  to  search 
for  evidence  with  which  to  make  good  the  many  blanks,  and  also  to 
discredit  if  possible  the  “Tradions”  which  in  my  opinion  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  consideration. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  readers  that  a  few  copies 
remain  of  Mr.  Poel’s  illustrated  monograph,  entitled  : 

O  X.  '  j  j  j 

“  Some  Notes  on  Shakespeare’s  Stage  and  Plays,”  which  poel  ON 
after  appearing  in  the  BULLETIN  was  published  separ-  sPEARE’S 
ately  in  January  of  last  year.  These  may  be  obtained  pl^YS AND 
from  the  Manchester  University  Press,  at  the  original 
price  of  one  shilling  each. 

It  will  interest  readers  to  know  that  Professor  Tout’s  article  on 
“Mediaeval  Town  Planning,”  which  appeared  in  our  professor 
last  issue,  is  regarded  by  experts  as  the  most  complete  ^t^VAL^" 
and  authoritative  monograph  on  the  subject  of  town  TOWN 
planning  in  the  mediaeval  period.  Indeed,  it  represents 
such  a  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  subject  that  permission  has 
been  sought  and  given  for  its  republication  in  “  The  Town  Planning 
Review,  the  periodical  which  is  edited  by  Professor  Abercrombie  for 
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the  Department  of  Civic  Design  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  in  this  way  Professor  Tout’s  work  will  obtain 
the  wider  publicity  which  it  deserves. 

Copies  of  the  separate  edition  of  this  monograph,  in  the  John 
Rylands  series  of  Reprints,  may  still  be  obtained  from  the  Manchester 
University  Press,  at  the  price  of  eighteen  pence  each. 

The  subject  of  town  planning  is  exciting  a  good  'deal  of  attention 
just  now  for  reasons  which  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  MANCHES- 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  J^FTS 

_  •  #  ^  ijCrlvJUL  Ur 

Civic  Design  may  be  one  of  the  next  developments  in  the  CIVIC 
work  of  the  University  of  Manchester.  At  present 
only  London  and  Liverpool  have  such  departments,  but  there  are 
special  reasons  why  Manchester,  as  the  centre  of  a  great  urban  com¬ 
munity,  should  add  to  the  activities  of  its  University  this  important 
side  of  social  teaching. 

With  the  return  to  peace  conditions  a  new  era  in  the  development 
of  town  life  will  open  up.  There  has  been  little  building  of  residential 
areas  for  three  or  four  years,  and  when  the  leeway  comes  to  be  made 
up  there  will  be  great  need  for  foresight  and  skilled  guidance  in  the 
preparation  of  broad  schemes  on  town-planning  lines.  A  School  of 
Civic  Design  takes  within  its  scope  all  questions  of  urban  development. 
It  covers  social  and  economic  aspects  like  civic  law  and  building  re¬ 
gulations,  as  well  as  more  material  aspects  like  the  laying  out  of  areas, 
and  architectural  types  of  buildings.  It  provides  a  training-ground 
for  the  surveyor  and  architect,  as  well  as  the  municipal  administrator. 

The  architectural  department  of  Manchester  University,  which  is 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  University,  the  Manchester  Education 
Committee,  and  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  is  endeavouring 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject  by  the  organization  of  public  lectures, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  department,  with 
its  own  chair  and  staff.  Professor  Tout’s  lecture,  from  which  his 
monograph  was  elaborated,  was  therefore  most  timely. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  an  interesting  article  on  “  Coptic 
Literature  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,”  from  the  pen  SCRIPTUR- 
of  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Buckle,  in  which  the  writer  incident-  jjons?iTA 
ally  referred  to  the  valuable  contribution  which  the  Coptic  COPTIC 


versions  and  homiletic  literature  make  to  the  textual  criti- 
,  cism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
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In  the  present  issue  Mr.  Buckle  follows  up  this  general  statement 
by  giving  a  list  of  quotations  and  allusions  which  he  has  drawn  from 
one  of  the  early  Coptic  manuscripts  in  the  John  Rylands  Collection. 
He  has  commented  upon  certain  features  of  the  passages  cited,  and 
has  collated  them  with  the  readings  to  be  found  in  the  published  texts 
of  the  Coptic  versions,  and  in  doing  so  has  stumbled  upon  what  he 
believes  to  be  interesting  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  Sahidic 
versions,  one  independent  and  one  related  to  the  Bohairic. 

Coptic  students  will  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  facsimile  which 
accompanies  the  article,  to  follow  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  argument. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Florence,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety 
years,  of  Senator  Pasquale  Villari,  one  of  the  most  note-  DEATH  OF 
worthy  of  Italy’s  modern  historians.  Villari  was  born  in  PASQUALE 
Naples  in  1827,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  few  Italians  VILLARI- 
who  saw  the  first  and  last  war  of  liberation.  In  1847  his  political 
opinions  rendered  him  suspect  to  the  Neapolitan  Government,  and  he 
had  to  seek  refuge  in  Florence,  where  except  for  three  years  spent  in 
Pisa  he  lived  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For  many  years  he  led 
a  very  quiet  life,  earning  a  scanty  living  by  teaching  Italian  to 
foreigners,  but  it  was  during  those  years  that  he  commenced  the  his¬ 
torical  studies  which  were  to  make  him  famous,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
wherever  historical  research  is  cultivated.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  he  began  to  collect  the  materials  which  were  to  blossom  into  the 
“  Life  of  Savonarola,”  the  work  which  at  once  made  him  famous,  and 
by  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known.  A  few  years  later  he  published 
his  “  Life  of  Machiavelli  ”.  Both  of  these  works  were  quickly  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  as  well  as  other  European  languages.  Villari 
was  for  a  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but  it  is  as  humanist 
and  educator  rather  than  as  politician  that  he  is  best  known.  He 
published  upwards  of  400  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Bonacci  for  the  volume  of  extracts  which 
he  has  gathered  from  Vil lari’s  works,  dealing  with  the  contributions 
that  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  Italy  have  made  to  civilization, 
and  which  was  actually  published  on  the  historian’s  eighty-ninth 
birthday,  as  a  tribute  to  his  scholarship.  One  writer  describes  Villari 
as  a  man  of  short  but  dignified  stature,  whose  innate  modesty,  intel¬ 
lectual  brilliancy,  and  winning  charm  never  failed  to  attract. 

Cambridge  has  lost  a  familiar  figure,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
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Bass-Mullinger,  after  fifty-five  years  connection  with  the  town,  and 

nearly  fifty  years  spent  on  his  great  history  of  the 

University.  He  began  with  an  essay  on  “Cambridge  BASS-MUL- 
j  °  j  °  LINGER 

Characteristics  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  which  had 

a  valuable  chapter  on  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  and  then  settled  down 

to  his  great  work.  For  some  time  he  lectured  on  history  at  St.  John’s, 

acting  the  while  as  Librarian  of  the  College,  and  wrote  several  essays 

subsidiary  to  his  main  work.  But  his  “  History”  was  his  chief  work, 

and  after  three  large  volumes  had  appeared  in  1873,  1884,  and 

1911  respectively,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D.  He 

was  still  at  work,  when  death  claimed  him,  on  the  fourth  volume, 

which  was  to  have  brought  the  history  down  to  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  taken  up  by 

some  other  hand  and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  been 
appointed  Romanes  Lecturer  at  Oxford  for  the  present  MR.  AS- 
year.  The  list  of  lecturers  on  this  foundation  began  with  ROMANES 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  has  included  Professor  Hux-  LECTURER, 
ley,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Lord  Morley,  and  President  Roosevelt. 
No  appointment  was  made  last  year. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  for  some  considerable  time  it  was 
practically  Lord  Morley’s  intention  to  give  the  library  of  THE  ACTON 
the  late  Lord  Acton  to  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  LIBRARY- 
Eventually,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  he  decided  to  bestow 
this  gift  on  Cambridge  University.  If  the  library  had  gone  to  Mans¬ 
field,  very  considerable  additions  to  the  buildings  would  have  been 
necessitated,  and  that  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  decided  the 
matter. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  publishing  season  within  living  memory 

has  shown  greater  signs  of  activity  than  the  year  1917,  TH£  LITER 

and  that  in  spite  of  three  years  of  war  with  all  its  at-  ARY  OUT- 
r  \  #  PUT  OF  1917. 

tendant  difficulties.  The  literary  output  includes  some 

300  novels,  some  200  war  books,  and  very  many  volumes  of  poetry. 
But  it  is  in  serious  books,  especially  biographical,  that  the  season  has 
been  specially  noteworthy.  These  include  “The  Life  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke”;  Sir  R.  J.  Godlee’s  “Lord  Lister”;  Sir  Sidney  Colvin’s 
“  Life  of  John  Keats”  ;  Mrs.  Creighton’s  “  Life  of  Thomas  Hodg¬ 
kin  ”  ;  “  Recollections  of  Seventy-two  Years  of  the  Hon.  William 
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Warren  Vernon”  ;  “Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Lord 
Acton”  ;  another  volume  of  “  Letters  of  John  Henry  Newman”  ; 
“Some  Hawarden  Letters,  1878-1893,  written  to  Mrs.  Drew  (Miss 
Mary  Gladstone)  before  and  after  her  marriage  ”  ;  L.  P.  Jack’s 
“  Life  and  Letters  of  Stopford  Brooke  ”  ;  H.  Noel  Williams’s  “  Life 
and  Letters  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,”  a  salt  of  the  old  school, 
and  Lord  Morley’s  “  Recollections”  ;  to  mention  only  the  most  note¬ 
worthy. 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  book  of  the  year  is  Lord  Morley’s  “  Re¬ 
collections  ”  which  is  the  self-revelation  of  the  moral  stature  of  a  great 
and  distinguished  personality,  which  will  have  a  place  among  the  great 
autobiographies.  These  recollections  are  interesting  because  of  the 
man  who  writes,  who  tells  us  how  he  looks  at  the  world  and  its  great 
issues,  but  they  are  also  interesting  because  he  tells  us  what  he  thinks 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  has  worked,  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  his  day.  One  writer  has  remarked  that  the  book  comes  at 
a  curiously  appropriate  moment  to  show  that  a  man  may  be  a  great 
politician  and  yet  a  gentleman  ;  that  he  need  not  always  shout  with 
the  crowd  ;  and  that  a  busy  life  spent  in  doing  the  world’s  immediate 
work  need  not  prevent  a  man  from  keeping  touch  with  the  great 
realities  of  life,  or  from  having  a  keen  sense  of  the  majesty  of  living 
and  being. 

The  volumes  are  full  of  pen  portraits.  Here  is  a  group  of  famous 
statesmen  at  Althorp — Lord  Spencer  s  Seat,  the  original  home  of  the 
famous  Spencer  Collection,  now  one  of  the  glories  of  this  library  and 
also  of  Manchester — in  1891.  “  After  dinner  we  went  into  what  1 

think  was  the  most  fascinating  room  I  ever  saw  in  a  house — great  or 
small — one  of  the  libraries  lined  with  well-bound  books  on  white 
enamelled  shelves,  with  a  few  but  not  too  many  nick-nacks  lying  about, 
and  all  illuminated  with  the  soft  radiance  of  many  clusters  of  wax 
candles.  A  picture  to  remember  :  Spencer,  with  his  noble  carriage, 
and  fine  red  beard  ;  G[ladstone]  seated  on  a  low  stool,  discoursing 
as  usual,  playful,  keen,  versatile  ;  Rosebery,  saying  little,  but  now  and 
then  launching  into  a  pleasant  ‘  mot  ’ ;  Harcourt,  cheery,  expansive, 
witty.  Like  a  scene  of  one  of  Dizzy’s  novels,  and  all  the  actors,  men 
with  parts  to  play.  The  rare  books  they  unbent  over,  the  treasures  of 
Althorp,  have  now  gone  to  a  northern  city.  ...”  “  The  men  are 

gone  save  two,  and  can  meet  no  more.” 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  to  say  that  Lord  Morley’s  reputation  rests 
not  so  much  upon  his  political  as  upon  his  literary  work,  of  which  he 
nowhere  boasts.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  written  the  best 
biography  of  Rousseau,  the  best  biography  of  Voltaire,  and  the  best 
biography  of  Diderot,  whilst  his  “  Life  of  Gladstone  ”  has  already 
taken  rank  as  one  of  the  classical  biographies  in  the  English  language. 
A  high  tribute  to  the  place  the  writer  of  these  recollections  holds  is 
paid  by  the  press,  in  the  great  space  which  it  has  devoted  to  notices 
of  the  work. 

Another  book  (in  the  list)  of  no  little  charm  and  significance,  every 
page  and  almost  every  line  of  which  is  alive  with  interest  is,  “  Some 
Hawarden  Letters  ”.  The  place  of  honour  in  this  volume  is  given  to 
Ruskin,  but  other  great  names  included  amongst  the  correspondents 
are  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Robert  Browning, 
Professor  Stuart,  Professor  Sidgwick,  Alfred  Lyttleton,  and  A.  J.  Bal¬ 
four.  It  is  a  definite  contribution  to  the  history  of  a  great  generation. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Gladstone  left  behind  him  forty  volumes  of 
diaries,  and  that  Mrs.  Drew  raised  the  question  of  their  MR.  W.  E. 
publication  in  whole  or  in  part.  Lord  Gladstone  how-  STONE’S 
ever  discouraged  the  suggestion  because,  to  quote  his  DIARIES, 
own  words  :  “  The  diaries  are  a  daily  record  of  conscience,  unique 
in  their  rigidity  of  self-examination  and  introspection.  .  .  .  At  pre¬ 
sent  they  are  unknown  to  the  public  save  for  some  extracts  in  Lord 
Morley’s  ‘  Life  ’.  The  justification  of  his  public  action  lies  not  in  the 
diaries  but  in  his  public  statements.  In  the  domain  of  moral  principle 
it  is,  of  course,  very  difficult,  but  his  inmost  soul  cannot  be  laid  bare 
as  an  answer  to  scurrility.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  possibility  of 
the  ultimate  publication  of  the  diaries  is  not  disclaimed. 

Few  books  dedicated  to  one  person  have  been  awaited  with 
greater  eagerness  by  the  public  than  Mr.  Gerard’s  “  My  GERARD’S 
Four  Years  in  Germany”.  The  volume  is  charmingly  menj^F 
dedicated  “To  my  small  but  tactful  family  of  one — my  GERMANY, 
wife,”  a  dedication  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  no  less  felicitous 
words  employed  by  Dr.  Nansen  in  the  dedication  of  “  Farthest 
North”  to  his  wife  as  :  “To  Her  who  christened  the  ship  and  had 
the  courage  to  wait  ”. 

Mr.  Gerard’s  book  is  not  only  the  greatest  indictment  of  Germany 
and  her  perfidy,  but  is  one  of  the  heaviest  blows  which  has  been 
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aimed  at  the  Kaiser,  and  it  has  been  felt.  The  Kaiser  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  an  ambassador  who  can  hit  back  like  Gerard  is 
worthy  of  respect. 

In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  publish  amplifications  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  lectures,  which  have  been  delivered  from  time  NEXT 

•  ISSUE 

to  time  in  the  John  Rylands  Library.  “  The  Venetian 
Point  of  View  in  Roman  History,”  by  Professor  R.  S.  Conway, 
Litt.D.  ;  “  Dragons  and  Rain  Gods,”  by  Professor  G.  Elliot  Smith, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  “  A  Puritan  Idyll  :  Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691) 
and  his  Love  Story,”  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Powicke,  M.A., 

Ph.D. 

Two  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  present  issue  :  “  The  Poetry 

of  Lucretius,”  by  Professor  Herford,  and  “  The  Quintes-  REPRINTS 

sence  of  Paulinism,”  by  Professor  Peake,  will  be  repub-  OF 

J  1  ARTICLES 

lished  almost  immediately  by  the  Manchester  University 

Press,  at  the  price  of  one  shilling  each.  Professor  Elliot  Smith’s 

contribution  on  “  Incense  and  Libations  ”  is  to  be  expanded,  by  the 

inclusion  of  other  important  matter,  dealt  with  by  the  author  in  his 

lecture  on  “  Dragons  and  Rain  Gods,”  into  a  volume  which  will  be 

issued  shortly  by  the  same  publishers.  The  volume  will  be  uniform 

with  “The  Ascent  of  Olympus,”  by  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  which 

appeared  last  year,  and  will  probably  be  published  at  the  same  price 

of  five  shillings. 
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By  G.  Elliot  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Victoria  University  of 

Manchester. 

IT  is  commonly  assumed  that  many  of  the  elementary  practices 
of  civilization,  such  as  the  erection  of  rough  stone  buildings, 
whether  houses,  tombs,  or  temples,  the  crafts  of  the  carpenter 
and  the  stonemason,  the  carving  of  statues,  the  customs  of  pouring  out 
libations  or  burning  incense,  are  such  simple  and  obvious  procedures 
that  any  people  might  adopt  them  without  prompting  or  contact  of 
any  kind  with  other  populations  who  do  the  same  sort  of  things.  But 
if  such  apparently  commonplace  acts  be  investigated  they  will  be 
found  to  have  a  long  and  complex  history.  None  of  these  things  that 
seem  so  obvious  to  us  was  attempted  until  a  multitude  of  diverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  became  focussed  in  some  particular  community,  and  con¬ 
strained  some  individual  to  make  the  discovery.  Nor  did  the  quality 
of  obviousness  become  apparent  even  when  the  enlightened  discoverer 
had  gathered  up  the  threads  of  his  predecessor’s  ideas  and  woven 
them  into  the  fabric  of  a  new  invention.  For  he  had  then  to  begin 
the  strenuous  fight  against  the  opposition  of  his  fellows  before  he  could 
induce  them  to  accept  his  discovery.  He  had,  in  fact,  to  contend 
against  their  preconceived  ideas  and  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  ‘the  progress  he  had  made  before  he  could  persuade 
them  of  its  “  obviousness  That  is  the  history  of  most  inventions 
since  the  world  began.  But  it  is  begging  the  question  to  pretend  that 
because  tradition  has  made  such  inventions  seem  simple  and  obvious 
to  us  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  their  history  or  to  assume  that 
any  people  or  any  individual  simply  did  these  things  without  any  in¬ 
struction  when  the  spirit  moved  it  or  him  so  to  do. 

1  An  elaboration  of  a  Lecture  on  the  relationship  of  the  Egyptian 
practice  of  mummification  to  the  development  of  civilization  delivered  in 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  on  9  February,  1916. 
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The  customs  of  burning  incense  and  making  libations  in  religious 
ceremonies  are  so  widespread  and  capable  of  being  explained  in  such 
plausible,  though  infinitely  diverse,  ways  that  it  has  seemed  unneces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  their  real  origin  and  significance. 
For  example,  Professor  Toy1  disposes  of  these  questions  in  relation  to 
incense  in  a  summary  fashion.  He  claims  that  “  when  burnt  before 
the  deity”  it  is  “  to  be  regarded  as  food,  though  in  course  of  time, 
when  the  recollection  of  this  primitive  character  was  lost,  a  conven¬ 
tional  significance  was  attached  to  the  act  of  burning.  A  more  refined 
period  demanded  more  refined  food  for  the  gods,  such  as  ambrosia  and 
nectar,  but  these  also  were  finally  given  up.” 

This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  or  series  of  as¬ 
sumptions,  for  which  there  is  no  real  evidence.  Moreover,  even  if 
there  were  any  really  early  literature  to  justify  such  statements,  they 
explain  nothing.  Incense-burning  is  just  as  mysterious  if  Prof.  Toy’s 
claim  be  granted  as  it  was  before.  But  a  bewildering  variety  of  other 
explanations,  for  all  of  which  the  merit  of  being  “  simple  and  obvious  ” 
is  claimed,  have  been  suggested.  The  reader  who  is  curious  about 
these  things  will  find  a  luxurious  crop  of  speculations  by  consulting  a 
series  of  encyclopaedias.2 

I  shall  content  myself  by  quoting  only  one  more.  “  Frankincense 
and  other  spices  were  indispensable  in  temples  where  bloody  sacrifices 
formed  part  of  the  religion.  The  atmosphere  of  Solomon’s  temple 
must  have  been  that  of  a  sickening  slaughter-house,  and  the  fumes  of 
incense  could  alone  enable  the  priests  and  worshippers  to  support  it. 
This  would  apply  to  thousands  of  other  temples  through  Asia,  and 
doubtless  the  palaces  of  kings  and  nobles  suffered  from  uncleanliness 
and  insanitary  arrangements  and  required  an  antidote  to  evil  smells  to 
make  them  endurable.”  3 

It  is  an  altogether  delightful  anachronism  to  imagine  that  religious 
ritual  in  the  ancient  and  aromatic  East  was  inspired  by  such  squeam¬ 
ishness  as  a  British  sanitary  inspector  of  the  twentieth  century  might 
experience  ! 

1  “  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions,”  p.  486. 

2  He  might  start  upon  this  journey  of  adventure  by  reading  the  article 
on  “  Incense  ”  in  Hastings’  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

2  Samuel  Laing,  “  Human  Origins,”  Revised  by  Edward  Clodd,  1903, 
p.  38 


The  conventional  Egyptian  representation  of  the  Burning 
Incense  and  the  Pouring  of  Libations 

(Period  of  the  New  Empire) — after  Lepsius 
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But  if  there  are  these  many  diverse  and  mutually  destructive 
reasons  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  incense-burning,  it  follows  that 
the  meaning  of  the  practice  cannot  be  so  “simple  and  obvious”. 
For  scholars  in  the  past  have  been  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  these  adjectives  should  be  applied. 

But  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  enumerating  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  learned  fallacies  and  exposing  their  contradictions  when  the 
true  explanation  has  been  provided  in  the  earliest  body  of  literature 
that  has  come  down  from  antiquity.  I  refer  to  the  Egyptian 
“  Pyramid  Texts”. 

Before  this  ancient  testimony  is  examined  certain  general  principles 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  such  problems  should  be  considered. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  the  apt  remarks  made,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  totemism,  by  Professor  Sollas.1  “If  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  such  ideas  .  .  .  originated  at  all,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  how  they  should  have  arisen  repeatedly 
and  have  developed  in  much  the  same  way  among  races  evolving 
independently  in  different  environments.  It  is  at  least  simpler  to 
suppose  that  all  [of  them]  have  a  common  source  .  .  .  and  may  have 
been  carried  ...  to  remote  parts  of  the  world.” 

1  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  conscientiously  and  without  bias 
examines  the  evidence  relating  to  incense-burning,  the  arbitrary  details 
of  the  ritual  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  is  practised 
in  different  countries,  can  refuse  to  admit  that  so  artificial  a  custom 
must  have  been  dispersed  throughout  the  world  from  some  one  centre 
where  it  was  devised. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  emerges  from  an  examination  of  these 
^o-called  “obvious  explanations”  of  ethnological  phenomena  is  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  them  to  show  any 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 
They  know  that  incense  has  been  in  use  for  a  vast  period  of  time,  and 
that  the  practice  of  burning  it  is  very  widespread.  They  have  been 
so  familiarized  with  the  custom  and  certain1  more  or  less  vague  excuses 
for  its  perpetuation  that  they  show  no  realization  of  how  strangely 
irrational  and  devoid  of  obvious  meaning  the  procedure  is.  The 
reasons  usually  given  in  explanation  of  its  use  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  paraphrases  of  the  traditional  meanings  that  in  the  course  of 

1  “  Ancient  Hunters,”  2nd  Edition,  pp.  234  and  235. 
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history  have  come  to  be  attached  to  the  ritual  act  or  the  words  used 
to  designate  it.  Neither  the  ethnologist  nor  the  priestly  apologist  will, 
as  a  rule,  admit  that  he  does  not  know  why  such  ritual  acts  as  pour¬ 
ing  out  water  or  burning  incense  are  performed,  and  that  they  are 
wholly  inexplicable  and  meaningless  to  him.  Nor  will  they  confess 
that  the  real  inspiration  to  perform  such  rites  is  the  fact  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  having  handed  them  down  as  sacred  acts  of  devotion,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  been  entirely  forgotten  during  the  process  of 
transmission  from  antiquity.  Instead  of  this  they  simply  pretend  that 
the  significance  of  such  acts  is  obvious.  Stripped  of  the  glamour 
which  religious  emotion  and  sophistry  have  woven  around  them,  such 
pretended  explanations  become  transparent  subterfuges,  none  the  less 
real  because  the  apologists  are  quite  innocent  of  any  conscious  intention 
to  deceive  either  themselves  or  their  disciples.  It  should  be  sufficient 
for  them  that  such  ritual  acts  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
as  right  and  proper  things  to  do.  But  in  response  to  the  instinctive 
impulse  of  all  human  beings,  the  mind  seeks  for  reasons  in  justification 
of  actions  of  which  the  real  inspiration  is  unknown. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that  men’s  actions  are  inspired 
mainly  by  reason.  The  most  elementary  investigation  of  the  psychology 
of  everyday  life  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  truth  that  man  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  pre-eminently  rational  creature  he  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be.1  He  is  impelled  to  most  of  his  acts  by  his  instincts,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  personal  experience,  and  the  conventions  of  the  society 
in  which  he  has  grown  up.  But  once  he  has  acted  or  decided  upon 
a  course  of  procedure  he  is  ready  with  excuses  in  explanation  and 
attempted  justification  of  his  motives.  In  most  cases  these  are  not  the 
real  reasons,  for  few  human  beings  attempt  to  analyse  their  motives  or 
in  fact  are  competent  without  help  to  understand  their  own  feelings 
and  the  real  significance  of  their  actions.  There  is  implanted  in  man 
the  instinct  to  interpret  for  his  own  satisfaction  his  feelings  and  sensa¬ 
tions,  i.e.  the  meaning  of  his  experience.  But  of  necessity  this  is 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  rationalizing,  i.e.  providing  satisfying  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  thoughts  and  decisions  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  hidden. 

Nowit  must  be  patent  that  the  nature  of  this  process  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion  will  depend  largely  upon  the  mental  make-up  of  the  individual — 

1  On  this  subject  see  Elliot  Smith  and  Pear,  “  Shell  Shock  and  its 
Lessons,”  Manchester  University  Press,  1917,  p.  59. 
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of  the  body  of  knowledge  and  traditions  with  which  his  mind  has  be¬ 
come  stored  in  the  course  of  his  personal  experience.  The  influences 
to  which  he  has  been  exposed,  daily  and  hourly,  from  the  time  of  his 
birth  onward,  provide  the  specific  determinants  of  most  of  his  beliefs 
and  views.  Consciously  and  unconsciously  he  imbibes  certain  definite 
ideas,  not  merely  of  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  but  of  what  is  the 
correct  and  what  is  the  incorrect  attitude  to  assume  in  most  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  daily  life.  These  form  the  staple  currency  of 
his  beliefs  and  his  conversation.  Reason  plays  a  surprisingly  small 
part  in  this  process,  for  most  human  beings  acquire  from  their  fellows 
the  traditions  of  their  society  which  relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of 
undue  thought.  The  very  words  in  which  the  accumulated  traditions 
of  his  community  are  conveyed  to  each  individual  are  themselves 
charged  with  the  complex  symbolism  that  has  slowly  developed  during 
the  ages,  and  tinges  the  whole  of  his  thoughts  with  their  subtle  and, 
to  most  men,  vaguely  appreciated  shades  of  meaning.  During  this 
process  of  acquiring  the  fruits  of  his  community  s  beliefs  and  experiences 
every  individual  accepts  without  question  a  vast  number  of  apparently 
simple  customs  and  ideas.  He  is  apt  to  regard  them  as  obvious,  and 
to  assume  that  reason  led  him  to  accept  them  or  be  guided  by  them, 
although  when  the  specific  question  is  put  to  him  he  is  unable  to  give 
their  real  history. 

Before  leaving  these  general  considerations  1  I  want  to  emphasize 
certain  elementary  facts  of  psychology  which  are  often  ignored  by 
those  who  investigate  the  early  history  of  civilization. 

First,  the  multitude  and  the  complexity  of  the  circumstances  that 
are  necessary  to  lead  men  to  make  even  the  simplest  invention  render 
the  concatenation  of  all  of  these  conditions  wholly  independently  on 
a  second  occasion  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Until  very 
definite  and  conclusive  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  any  individual  case 
it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  no  ethnological ly  significant  innovation 
in  customs  or  beliefs  has  ever  been  made  twice. 

Those  critics  who  have  recently  attempted  to  dispose  of  this  claim 
by  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office  thereby  display  a  singular 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  real  point  at  issue.  For  the  ethnological 

1  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  certain  phases  of  this  matter  see  my  address 
on  “  Primitive  Man,”  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy ,  1917, 
especially  pp.  23-50. 
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problem  is  concerned  with  different  populations  who  are  assumed  not 
to  share  any  common  heritage  of  acquired  knowledge,  nor  to  have  had 
any  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  the  one  with  the  other.  But  the  in¬ 
ventors  who  resort  to  the  Patent  Office  are  all  of  them  persons  sup¬ 
plied  with  information  from  the  storehouse  of  our  common  civilization  ; 
and  the  inventions  which  they  seek  to  protect  from  imitation  by  others 
are  merely  developments  of  the  heritage  of  all  civilized  peoples.  Even 
when  similar  inventions  are  made  apparently  independently  under 
such  circumstances,  in  most  cases  they  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  two  investigators  have  followed  up  a  line  of  advance  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  development  of  the  common  body  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

This  general  discussion  suggests  another  factor  in  the  working  of 
the  human  mind. 

When  certain  vital  needs  or  the  force  of  circumstances  compel  a 
man  to  embark  upon  a  certain  train  of  reasoning  or  invention  the 
results  to  which  his  investigations  lead  depend  upon  a  great  many 
circumstances.  Obviously  the  range  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
and  the  general  ideas  he  has  acquired  from  his  fellows  will  play  a 
large  part  in  shaping  his  inferences.  It  is  quite  certain  that  even  in 
the  simplest  problem  of  primitive  physics  or  biology  his  attention  will 
be  directed  only  to  some  of,  and  not  all,  the  factors  involved,  and  that 
the  limitations  of  his  knowledge  will  permit  him  to  form  a  wholly 
inadequate  conception  even  of  the  few  factors  that  have  obtruded 
themselves  upon  his  attention.  But  he  may  frame  a  working  hypo¬ 
thesis  in  explanation  of  the  factors  he  had  appreciated,  which  may 
seem  perfectly  exhaustive  and  final,  as  well  as  logical  and  rational  to 
him,  but  to  those  who  come  after  him,  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  nature  of  living  beings,  and  a  wholly 
different  attitude  towards  such  problems,  the  primitive  man’s  solution 
may  seem  merely  a  ludicrous  travesty. 

But  once  a  tentative  explanation  of  one  group  of  phenomena  has 
been  made  it  is  the  method  of  science  no  less  than  the  common 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  buttress  this  theory  with  analogies  and 
fancied  homologies.  In  other  words  the  isolated  facts  are  built  up 
into  a  generalisation.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  most  cases 
this  mental  process  begins  very  early  ;  so  that  the  analogies  play  a  very 
obtrusive  part  in  the  building  up  of  theories.  As  a  rule  a  multitude 
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of  such  influences  play  a  part  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  shaping 
any  belief.  Hence  the  historian  is  faced  with  the  difficulty,  often 
quite  insuperable,  of  ascertaining  (among  scores  of  factors  that  de¬ 
finitely  played  some  part  in  the  building  up  of  a  great  generalization) 
the  real  foundation  upon  which  the  vast  edifice  has  been  erected. 
I  refer  to  these  elementary  matters  here  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  they  are  so  often  overlooked  by  ethnologists  ;  and  secondly, 
because  in  these  pages  I  shall  have  to  discuss  a  series  of  historical 
events  in  which  a  bewildering  number  of  factors  played  their  part. 
In  sifting  out  a  certain  number  of  them,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the 
most  conspicuous  threads  in  the  complex  texture  of  the  fabric  of  early 
human  thought. 

Another  fact  that  emerges  from  these  elementary  psychological 
considerations  is  the  vital  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  misunder¬ 
standings  necessarily  involved  in  the  use  of  words.  In  the  course  of 
long  ages  the  originally  simple  connotation  of  the  words  used  to  denote 
many  of  our  ideas  has  become  enormously  enriched  with  a  meaning 
which  in  some  degree  reflects  the  chequered  history  of  the  expression 
of  human  aspirations.  Many  writers  who  in  discussing  ancient 
peoples  make  use  of  such  terms,  for  example,  as  “  soul,”  “  religion,” 
and  “  gods,”  without  stripping  them  of  the  accretions  of  complex 
symbolism  that  have  collected  around  them  within  more  recent  times, 
become  involved  in  difficulty  and  misunderstanding. 

For  example,  the  use  of  the  terms  “  soul  ”  or  “  soul- substance  ”  in 
much  of  the  literature  relating  to  early  or  relatively  primitive  people  is 
fruitful  of  misunderstanding.  For  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  context 
that  in  many  cases  such  people  meant  to  imply  nothing  more  than 
“  life  ”  or  “  vital  principle,”  the  absence  of  which  from  the  body  for 
any  prolonged  period  means  death.  But  to  translate  such  a  word 
simply  as  “  life  ”  is  inadequate  because  all  of  these  people  had  some 
theoretical  views  as  to  its  identity  with  the  “breath  or  to  its  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  material  substance  or  essence.  It  is  naturally  im¬ 
possible  to  find  any  one  word  or  phrase  in  our  own  language  to 
express  the  exact  idea,  for  among  every  people  there  are  varying 
shades  of  meaning  which  cannot  adequately  express  the  symbolism 
distinctive  of  each  place  and  society.  To  meet  this  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  perhaps  the  term  “  vital  essence  ”  is  open  to  least  objection. 

H  ■ 
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In  my  last  Rylands  lecture  1  I  sketched  in  rough  outline  a  tenta¬ 
tive  explanation  of  the  world-wide  dispersal  of  the  elements  of  the 
civilization  that  is  now  the  heritage  of  the  world  at  large,  and  referred 
to  the  part  played  by  Ancient  Egypt  in  the  development  of  certain 
arts,  customs,  and  beliefs.  On  the  present  occasion  I  propose  to  ex¬ 
amine  certain  aspects  of  this  process  of  development  in  greater  detail, 
and  to  study  the  far-reaching  influence  exerted  by  the  Egyptian  prac¬ 
tice  of  mummification,  and  the  ideas  that  were  suggested  by  it,  in 
starting  new  trains  of  thought,  in  stimulating  the  invention  of  arts  and 
crafts  that  were  unknown  before  then,  and  in  shaping  the  complex 
body  of  customs  and  beliefs  that  were  the  outcome  of  these  potent 
intellectual  ferments. 

In  speaking  of  the  relationship  of  the  practice  of  mummification  to 
the  development  of  civilization,  however,  I  have  in  mind  not  merely 
the  influence  it  exerted  upon  the  moulding  of  culture,  but  also  the  part 
played  by  the  trend  of  philosophy  in  the  world  at  large  in  determining 
the  Egyptian’s  conceptions  of  the  wider  significance  of  embalming,  and 
the  reaction  of  these  effects  upon  the  current  doctrines  of  the  meaning 
of  natural  phenomena. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  asked  at  the  outset,  what  possible  connexion 
can  there  be  between  the  practice  of  so  fantastic  and  gruesome  an  art 
as  the  embalming  of  the  dead  and  the  building  up  of  civilization  ?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  arts  and  crafts, 
the  customs  and  beliefs,  and  the  social  and  political  organizations — in 
fact  any  of  the  essential  elements  of  civilization — has  been  deflected 
a  hair’s  breadth  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  outcome,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  of  such  a  practice  ? 

In  previous  essays  and  lectures  2  I  have  indicated  how  intimately 
this  custom  was  related,  not  merely  to  the  invention  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  carpenter  and  stonemason  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
building  up  of  what  Professor  Lethaby  has  called  the  “  matrix  of  civili¬ 
zation,”  but  also  to  the  shaping  of  religious  beliefs  and  ritual  practices, 

1  “  The  Influence  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Civilization  in  the  East  and  in 

America,”  The  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library ,  Jan.-  March,  1916. 

2  “  The  Migrations  of  Early  Culture,”  1915,  Manchester  University 
Press  :  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Rock-cut  Tomb  and  the  Dolmen,”  Essays 
and  Studies  Presented  to  William  Ridgeway ,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  493  : 
“Oriental  Tombs  and  Temples,”  Journal  of  the  Manchester  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  Society ,  1914-1915,  p.  55. 
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which  developed  in  association  with  the  evolution  of  the  temple  and  the 
conception  of  a  material  resurrection.  I  have  also  suggested  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  an  indirect  influence  of  the  practice  of  mummi¬ 
fication  in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  was  mainly  responsible  for 
prompting  the  earliest  great  maritime  expeditions  of  which  the  history 
has  been  preserved.1 2  For  many  centuries  the  quest  of  resins  and 
bal  sams  for  embalming  and  for  use  in  temple  ritual,  and  wood  for 
coffin-making,  continued  to  provide  the  chief  motives  which  induced 
the  Egyptians  to  undertake  sea- trafficking  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  knowledge  and  experience  thus  acquired  ulti¬ 
mately  made  it  possible  for  the  Egyptians  and  their  pupils  to  push  their 
adventures  further  afield.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  estimate  the 
vastness  of  the  influence  of  such  intercourse,  not  merely  in  spreading 
abroad  throughout  the  world  the  germs  of  our  common  civilization, 
but  also,  by  bringing  into  close  contact  peoples  of  varied  histories  and 
traditions,  in  stimulating  progress.  Even  if  the  practice  of  mummifi¬ 
cation  had  exerted  no  other  noteworthy  effect  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  this  fact  alone  would  have  given  it  a  pre-eminent  place. 

Another  aspect  of  the  influence  of  mummification  I  have  already 
discussed,  and  do  not  intend  to  consider  further  in  this  lecture.  I 
refer  to  the  manifold  ways  in  which  it  affected  the  history  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy.  By  accustoming  the  Egyptians,  through  thirty  cen¬ 
turies,  to  the  idea  of  cutting  the  human  corpse,  it  made  it  possible  for 
Greek  physicians  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  later  ages  to  initiate  in  Alex¬ 
andria  the  systematic  dissection  of  the  human  body  which  popular 
prejudice  forbade  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  Greece  itself.  Upon 
this  foundation  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  science  of  medicine 
has  been  built  up."  But  in  many  other  ways  the  practice  of  mummi¬ 
fication  exerted  far-reaching  effects,  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the 
development  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  knowledge  and  methods.3 

1  “  Ships  as  Evidence  of  the  Migrations  of  Early  Culture,”  Manchester 
University  Press,  1917,  p.  37. 

2  “  Egyptian  Mummies,”  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archeology ,  Vol.  I, 
Part  III,  July,  1914,  p.  189. 

3  Such,  for  example,  as  its  influence  in  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of 
preserving  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  pathology,  and  in  fact  biology  in 
general.  The  practice  of  mummification  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  many  drugs  and  especially 
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There  is  then  this  prima- facie  evidence  that  the  Egyptian 
practice  of  mummification  was  closely  related  to  the  development  of 
architecture,  maritime  trafficking,  and  medicine.  But  what  1  am 
chiefly  concerned  with  in  the  present  lecture  is  the  discussion  of  the 
much  vaster  part  it  played  in  shaping  the  innermost  beliefs  of  mankind 
and  directing  the  course  of  the  religious  aspirations  and  the  scientific 
opinions,  not  merely  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but  also  of  the 
world  at  large,  for  many  centuries  afterward. 

It  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  history  of  human  thought. 
The  vague  and  ill-defined  ideas  of  physiology  and  psychology,  which 
had  probably  been  developing  since  Aurignacian  times1  in  Europe, 
were  suddenly  crystallized  into  a  coherent  structure  and  definite  form 
by  the  musings  of  the  Egyptian  embalmer.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
new  philosophy  found  expression  in  the  invention  of  the  first  deities, 
the  establishment  of  the  foundations  upon  which  all  religious  ritual 
was  subsequently  built  up,  and  the  initiation  of  a  priesthood  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  rites  which  were  suggested  by  the  practice  of  mummifica¬ 
tion. 

The  Beginning  of  Stone- Working. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  point 
out  the  fundamental  fallacy  underlying  much  of  the  modern  specula¬ 
tion  in  ethnology,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  repeating  these  strictures 
here.2  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  when  one  leaves  the  writings 
of  professed  ethnologists  and  turns  to  the  histories  of  their  special  sub¬ 
jects  written  by  scholars  in  kindred  fields  of  investigation,  views  such 

of  those  which  restrain  putrefactive  changes.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  material  facts  that  mummification  exerted  its 
influence.  The  humoral  theory  of  pathology  and  medicine,  which  prevailed 
for  so  many  centuries  and  the  effects  of  which  are  embalmed  for  all  time  in 
our  common  speech,  was  closely  related  in  its  inception  to  the  ideas  which 
I  shall  discuss  in  these  pages.  The  Egyptians  themselves  did  not  profit  to 
any  appreciable  extent  from  the  remarkable  opportunities  which  their  practice 
of  embalming  provided  for  studying  human  anatomy.  The  sanctity  of  these 
ritual  acts  was  fatal  to  the  employment  of  such  opportunities  to  gain  know¬ 
ledge.  Nor  was  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Egyptians  such  as  to  permit 
the  acquisition  of  a  real  appreciation  of  the  structure  of  the  body. 

1  See  my  address,  “Primitive  Man,”  Proc.  Brit.  Academy ,  1917. 

2  See,  however,  op.  cit.  supra  ;  also  “  The  Origin  of  the  Pre-Columbian 
Civilization  o:  America,”  Science ,  N.S.,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  1158,  pp.  241- 
246,  9  March,  1917. 
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as  I  have  been  setting  forth  will  often  be  found  to  be  accepted  without 
question  or  comment  as  the  obvious  truth. 

There  is  an  excellent  little  book  entitled  “  Architecture,’’  written 
by  Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby  for  the  Home  University  Library,  that 
affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  this  interesting  fact.  I  refer  to  this 
particular  work  because  it  gives  lucid  expression  to  some  of  the  ideas 
that  I  wish  to  submit  for  consideration.  “Two  arts  have  changed 
the  surface  of  the  world,  Agriculture  and  Architecture”  (p.  I).  “To 
a  large  degree  architecture”  [which  he  defines  as  “the  matrix  of 
civilization”]  “  is  an  Egyptian  art  ”  (p.  66)  :  for  in  Egypt  “  we  shall 
best  find  the  origins  of  architecture  as  a  whole  ”  (p.  21). 

Nevertheless  Professor  Lethaby  bows  the  knee  to  current  tradition 
when  he  makes  the  wholly  unwarranted  assumption  that  Egypt  prob¬ 
ably  learnt  its  art  from  Babylonia.  He  puts  forward  this  remarkable 
claim  in  spite  of  his  frank  confession  that  “  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  a  primitive  age  in  Mesopotamia.  At  a  remote  time  the  art  of 
Babylonia  was  that  of  a  civilized  people.  As  has  been  said,  there 
is  a  great  simjlarity  between  this  art  and  that  of  dynastic  times  in 
Egypt.  Y et  it  appears  that  Egypt  borrowed  of  Asia,  rather  than  the 
reverse.”  [He  gives  no  reasons  for  this  opinion,  for  which  there  is 
no  evidence,  except  possibly  the  invention  of  bricks  for  building.]  “  If 
the  origins  of  art  in  Babylonia  were  as  fully  known  as  those  in  Egypt, 
the  story  of  architecture  might  have  to  begin  in  Asia  instead  of  Egypt  ” 

(p.  67). 

But  later  on  he  speaks  in  a  more  convincing  manner  of  the  known 
facts  when  he  says  (p.  82)  : — 

When  Greece  entered  on  her  period  of  high-strung  life  the  time  of 
first  invention  in  the  arts  was  over — the  heroes  of  Craft,  like  Tubal  Cain 
and  Daedalus,  necessarily  belong  to  the  infancy  of  culture.  The  pheno¬ 
menon  of  Egypt  could  not  occur  again  ;  the  mission  of  Greece  was  rather 
to  settle  down  to  a  task  of  gathering,  interpreting,  and  bringing  to  perfec¬ 
tion  Egypt’s  gifts.  ♦  The  arts  of  civilization  were  never  developed  in  water¬ 
tight  compartments,  as  is  shown  by  the  uniformity  of  custom  over  the  modern 
world.  Further,  if  any  new  nation  enters  into  the  circle  of  culture  it  seems 
that,  like  Japan,  it  must  ‘  borrow  the  capital  ’.  The  art  of  Greece  could 
hardly  have  been  more  self-originated  than  is  the  science  of  Japan.  Ideas 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  fortified  town  must  have  spread  from  the  East,  the 
square-roomed  house,  columnar  orders,  fine  masonry,  were  all  Egyptian. 

Elsewhere 1  I  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  importance  which 

1  Op.  cit.  supra. 
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the  Egyptian  came  to  attach  to  the  preservation  of  the  dead  and  to 
the  making  of  adequate  provision  for  the  deceased’s  welfare  that 
gradually  led  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  tomb.  In  course  of  time 
this  impelled  him  to  cut  into  the  rock,1  and,  later  still,  suggested  the 
substitution  of  stone  for  brick  in  erecting  the  chapel  of  offerings  above 
ground.  The  Egyptian  burial  customs  were  thus  intimately  related  to 
the  conceptions  that  grew  up  with  the  invention  of  embalming.  The 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  this  is  so  precise  that  every  one  who  con¬ 
scientiously  examines  it  must  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  man  did 
not  instinctively  select  stone  as  a  suitable  material  with  which  to  erect 
temples  and  houses  and  forthwith  begin  to  quarry  and  shape  it  for 
such  purposes. 

There  was  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  first  use  of  stone 
for  building  and  the  practice  of  mummification.  It  was  probably  for 
this  reason,  and  not  from  any  abstract  sense  of  “  wonder  at  the  magic 
of  art,’’  as  Professor  Lethaby  claims,  that  “ideas  of  sacredness,  of 
ritual  rightness,  of  magic  stability  and  correspondence  with  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  of  perfection  of  form  and  proportion  ”  came  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  stone  buildings. 

At  first  stone  was  used  only  for  such  sacred  purposes  and  the 
pharaoh  alone  was  entitled  to  use  it  for  his  palaces  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  divine,  the  son  and  incarnation  on  earth  of  the  Sun- 
god.  It  was  only  when  these  Egyptian  practices  were  transplanted 
to  other  countries,  where  these  restrictions  did  not  obtain,  that  the 
rigid  wall  of  convention  was  broken  down. 

Even  in  Rome  until  well  into  the  Christian  era  “  the  largest  domes¬ 
tic  and  civil  buildings  were  of  plastered  brick  ’.  “  Wrought  masonry 

seems  to  have  been  demanded  only  for  the  great  monuments,  triumphal 
arches,  theatres,  temples  and  above  all  for  the  Coliseum.”  (Lethaby, 
op .  cit .  p.  1 20). 

Nevertheless  Rome  was  mainly  responsible  for  breaking  down  the 
hieratic  tradition  which  forbade  the  use  of  stone  for  civil  purposes. 
“  In  Roman  architecture  the  engineering  element  became  paramount. 
It  was  this  which  broke  the  moulds  of  tradition  and  recast  construction 
into  modern  form,  and  made  it  free  once  more  ”  (p.  1 30). 

1  For  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  cutting  of  stone  for  architectural  pur¬ 
poses,  see  my  statement  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1914, 

p.  212. 
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But  Egypt  was  not  only  responsible  for  inaugurating  the  use  of 
stone  for  building.  For  another  forty  centuries  she  continued  to  be 
the  inventor  of  new  devices  in  architecture.  From  time  to  time 
methods  of  building  which  developed  in  Egypt  were  adopted  by  her 
neighbours  and  spread  far  and  wide.  The  shaft- tombs  and  mast  abas 
of  the  Egyptian  Pyramid  Age  were  adopted  in  various  localities 
in  the  region  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,1  with  certain  modifications 
in  each  place,  and  in  turn  became  the  models  which  were  roughly 
copied  in  later  ages  by  the  wandering  dolmen-builders.  The  round 
tombs  of  Crete  and  Mycenae  were  clearly  only  local  modifications  of 
their  square  prototypes,  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom.  “  While  this  /Egean  art  gathered  from,  and  perhaps  gave  to, 
Egypt,  it  passed  on  its  ideals  to  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  where 
the  productions  of  the  Bronze  Age  clearly  show  its  influence’ 
(Lethaby,  p.  78)  in  the  chambered  mounds  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
and  Brittany,  of  New  Grange  in  Ireland  and  of  Maes  Howe  in  the 
Orkneys.2  In  the  East  the  influence  of  these  /Egean  modifications 
may  possibly  be  seen  in  the  Indian  stupas  and  the  dagabas  of  Ceylon, 
just  as  the  stone  stepped  pyramids  there  reveal  the  effects  of  contact 
with  the  civilizations  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt. 

Professor  Lethaby  sees  the  influence  of  Egypt  in  the  orientation  of 
Christian  churches  (p.  1 33),  as  well  as  in  many  of  their  structural  de¬ 
tails  (p.  142)  ;  in  the  domed  roofs,  the  iconography,  the  symbolism, 
and  the  decoration  of  Byzantine  architecture  (p.  138);  and  in 
Mohammedan  buildings  wherever  they  are  found. 

For  it  was  not  only  the  architecture  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Christendom  that  received  its  inspiration  from  Egypt,  but  that  of  Islam 
also.  These  buildings  were  not,  like  the  religion  itself,  in  the  main 
Arabic  in  origin.  “  Primitive  Arabian  art  itself  is  quite  negligible. 
When  the  new  strength  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  was  consoli- 


1  Especially  in  Crete,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  North 
African  Littoral. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  evidence  relating  to  these  monuments,  with  full 
bibliographical  references,  see  Dechelette,  “  Manuel  d’Archeologie  pre- 
historique  Celtique  et  Gallo- Romaine,”  T.  1,  1912,  pp.  390  et  seq.  ;  also 
Sophus  Muller,  “  Urgeschichte  Europas,”  1905,  pp.  74  and  75;  and 
Louis  Siret,  “  Les  Cassiterides  et  l’Empire  Colonial  des  Pheniciens,” 
L' Anthropologic,  T.  20,  1909,  p.  313. 
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dated  with  great  rapidity  into  a  rich  and  powerful  empire,  it  took  over 
the  arts  and  artists  of  the  conquered  lands,  extending  from  North 
Africa  to  Persia  ”  (p.  1 58)  ;  and  it  is  known  how  this  influence 
spread  as  far  west  as  Spain  and  as  far  east  as  Indonesia.  “The 
Pharos  at  Alexandria,  the  great  lighthouse  built  about  280  B.C., 
almost  appears  to  have  been  the  parent  of  all  high  and  isolated  towers. 

.  .  .  Even  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  at  Dover,  we  had  a  Pharos  which 
was  in  some  degree  an  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  one.**  The 
Pharos  at  Boulogne,  the  round  towers  of  Ravenna,  and  the  imitations 
of  it  elsewhere  in  Europe,  even  as  far  as  Ireland,  are  other  examples 
of  its  influence.  But  in  addition  the  Alexandrian  Pharos  had  “  as 
great  an  effect  as  the  prototype  of  Eastern  minarets  as  it  had  for 
Western  towers  ”  (p.  1  1 5). 

1  have  quoted  so  extensively  from  Professor  Lethaby’s  brilliant  little 
book  to  give  this  independent  testimony  of  the  vastness  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  Egypt  during  a  span  of  nearly  forty  centuries  in  creating 
and  developing  the  “  matrix  of  civilization  ”.  Most  of  this  wider 
dispersal  abroad  was  effected  by  alien  peoples,  who  transformed  their 
gifts  from  Egypt  before  they  handed  on  the  composite  product  to  some 
more  distant  peoples.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  centre  of 
original  inspiration  in  architecture  was  Egypt. 

The  original  incentive  to  the  invention  of  this  essentially  Egyptian 
art  was  the  desire  to  protect  and  secure  the  welfare  of  the  dead.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  aim  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  practice  of  mummification. 

With  this  tangible  and  persistent  evidence  of  the  general  scheme 
of  spread  of  the  arts  of  building  1  can  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  other,  more  vital,  manifestations  of  human  thought 
and  aspirations,  which  also,  like  the  “  matrix  of  civilization  ’*  itself, 
grew  up  in  intimate  association  with  the  practice  of  embalming  the 
dead. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Professor  Lethaby’s  reference  to  architec¬ 
ture  and  agriculture  as  the  two  arts  that  have  changed  the  surface  of 
the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  influence  of  these  two  in¬ 
gredients  of  civilization  was  diffused  abroad  throughout  the  world  ia 
intimate  association  the  one  with  the  other.  In  most  parts  of  the  world 
the  use  of  stone  for  building  and  Egyptian  methods  of  architecture 
made  their  first  appearance  along  with  the  peculiarly  distinctive  form 
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ol  agriculture  and  irrigation  so  intimately  associated  with  early  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Egypt.1 

But  agriculture  also  exerted  a  most  profound  influence  in  shaping 
the  early  Egyptian  body  of  beliefs. 

I  shall  now  call  attention  to  certain  features  of  the  earliest  mummies, 
and  then  discuss  how  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
embalming  the  dead  were  affected  by  the  early  theories  of  agriculture 
and  the  mutual  influence  they  exerted  one  upon  the  other. 

The  Origin  of  Embalming. 

I  have  already  explained 2  how  the  increased  importance  that 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  corpse  as  the  means  of  securing  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  existence  led  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  tomb.  Special 
care  was  taken  to  protect  the  dead  and  this  led  to  the  invention  of 
coffins,  and  to  the  making  of  a  definite  tomb,  the  size  of  which  rapidly 
increased  as  more  and  more  ample  supplies  of  food  and  other  offerings 
were  made.  But  the  very  measures  thus  taken  the  more  efficiently  to 
protect  and  tend  the  dead  defeated  the  primary  object  of  all  this  care. 
For,  when  buried  in  such  an  elaborate  tomb,  the  body  no  longer  be¬ 
came  desiccated  and  preserved  by  the  forces  of  nature  as  so  often 
happened  when  it  was  placed  in  a  simple  grave  directly  in  the  hot 
dry  sand. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  argument  set  forth  here  to 
remember  that  these  factors  came  into  operation  before  the  time  of 
the  First  Dynasty.  They  were  responsible  for  impelling  the  Proto- 
Egyptians  not  only  to  invent  the  wooden  coffin,  the  stone  sarcophagus, 
the  rock-cut  tomb,  and  to  begin  building  in  stone,  but  also  to  devise 
measures  for  the  artificial  preservation  of  the  body. 

But  in  addition  to  stimulating  the  development  of  the  first  real 
architecture  and  the  art  of  mummification  other  equally  far-reaching 
results  in  the  region  of  ideas  and  beliefs  grew  out  of  these  practices. 

From  the  outset  the  Egyptian  embalmer  was  clearly  inspired  by 
two  ideals  :  (#)  to  preserve  the  actual  tissues  of  the  body  with  a 
minimum  disturbance  of  the  integrity  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and 
(<£)  to  preserve  a  likeness  of  the  deceased  as  he  was  in  life.  At  first 

1  Perry,  “  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Terraced  Cultivation  and 
Irrigation,**  Memoirs  and  P roc.  Manck.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.,  Vol.  60,  1916. 

2  op.  cit.  supra. 
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it  was  naturally  attempted  to  make  this  simulacrum  of  the  body  itself 
if  it  were  possible,  or  alternatively,  when  this  ideal  was  found  to  be 
unattainable,  from  its  wrappings  or  by  means  of  a  portrait  statue.  It 
was  soon  recognized  that  it  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  early  em- 
balmer  to  succeed  in  mummifying  the  body  itself  so  as  to  retain  a 
recognizable  likeness  to  the  man  when  alive  :  although  from  time  to 
time  such  attempts  were  repeatedly  made,1  until  the  period  of  the 
XXI  Dynasty,  when  the  operator  clearly  was  convinced  that  he 
had  at  last  achieved  what  his  predecessors,  for  perhaps  twenty-five 
centuries,  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  do. 

Early  Mummies. 


In  the  earliest  known  (Second  Dynasty)  examples  of  Egyptian 
attempts  at  mummification 2  the  corpse  was  swathed  in  a  large  series 
of  bandages,  which  were  moulded  into  shape  to  represent  the  form  of 
the  body.  In  a  later  (probably  Fifth  Dynasty)  mummy,  found  in 
1 892  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  at  Medum,  the  superficial  bandages 
had  been  impregnated  with  a  resinous  paste,  which  while  still  plastic 
was  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  body,  special  care  being  bestowed 
upon  the  modelling  of  the  face 3  and  the  organs  of  reproduction,  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  identity  and  the  sex.  Professor 
Junker  has  described4  an  interesting  series  of  variations  of  these 
practices.  In  two  graves  the  bodies  were  covered  with  a  layer  of 
stucco  plaster.  First  the  corpse  was  covered  with  a  fine  linen  cloth  : 
then  the  plaster  was  put  on,  and  modelled  into  the  form  of  the  body 
(p.  252).  But  in  two  other  cases  it  was  not  the  whole  body  that  was 


1  See  my  volume  on  “  The  Royal  Mummies,”  General  Catalogue  of 
the  Cairo  Museum. 

2  G.  Elliot  Smith,  “  The  Earliest  Evidence  of  Attempts  at  Mummifica¬ 
tion  in  Egypt,”  Report  British  Association ,  1912,  p.  612:  compare  also 
J.  Garstang,  “  Burial  Customs  of  Ancient  Egypt,”  London,  1907,  pp.  29  and 
30.  Professor  Garstang  did  not  recognize  that  mummification  had  been 
attempted. 

3  G.  Elliot  Smith,  “  The  History  of  Mummification  in  Egypt,”  Proc. 
Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow ,  1910  :  also  “  Egyptian  Mummies,” 
Journal  of  Egyptian  Archeology,  Vol.  I,  Part  III,  July,  1914,  Plate 
XXXI. 


Excavations  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the 
Pyramids  of  Gizah,  1914,”  fournal  of  Egyptian  Archeology ,  Vol.  1.  Oct. 
1914.  p.  250. 
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Fig,  3, — A  mould  taken  from  a  life-mask  found  in  the 

by  Mr.  Quibell 
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covered  with  this  layer  of  stucco,  but  only  the  head.  Professor  Junker 
claims  that  this  was  done  “  apparently  because  the  head  was  regarded 
as  the  most  important  part,  as  the  organs  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  and 
hearing  were  contained  in  it  But  surely  there  was  the  additional 
and  more  obtrusive  reason  that  the  face  affords  the  means  of  identifying 
the  individual !  For  this  modelling  of  the  features  was  intended 
primarily  as  a  restoration  of  the  form  of  the  body  which  had  been 
altered,  if  not  actually  destroyed.  In  other  cases,  where  no  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  features  in  such  durable  materials  as  resin  or 
stucco,  the  linen-enveloped  head  was  modelled,  and  a  representation 
of  the  eyes  painted  upon  it  so  as  to  enhance  the  life-like  appearance 
of  the  face. 

These  facts  prove  quite  conclusively  that  the  earliest  attempts  to 
reproduce  the  features  of  the  deceased  and  so  preserve  his  likeness, 
were  made  upon  the  wrapped  mummy  itself.  Thus  the  mummy  was 
intended  to  be  the  portrait  as  well  as  the  actual  bodily  remains  of  the 
dead.  In  view  of  certain  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  original  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  funerary  ritual,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
later  on  (see  p.  2 1 0),  it  is  important  to  keep  these  facts  clearly  in  mind. 

A  discovery  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Quibell  in  the  course  of  his  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Sakkara  1  suggests  that,  as  an  outcome  of  these  practices 
a  new  procedure  may  have  been  devised  in  the  Pyramid  Age — the 
making  of  a  death-mask.  For  he  discovered  what  seems  to  be  the 
mask  taken  directly  from  the  face  of  the  Pharaoh  Teta  (Fig.  3). 

About  this  time  also  the  practice  originated  of  making  a  life-size 
portrait  statue  of  the  dead  man’s  head  and  placing  it  along  with  the 
actual  body  in  the  burial  chamber.  These  “reserve  heads,”  as  they 
have  been  called,  were  usually  made  of  fine  limestone,  but  Junker 
found  one  made  of  Nile  mud.2 

Junker  believes  that  there  was  an  intimate  relationship  between 
the  plaster-covered  heads  and  the  reserve-heads.  They  were  both 
expressions  of  the  same  idea,  to  preserve  a  simulacrum  of  the  deceased 
when  his  actual  body  had  lost  all  recognizable  likeness  to  him  as  he 

1  “  Excavations  at  Saqqara,”  1907-8,  p.  113. 

2  The  great  variety  of  experiments  that  were  being  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Pyramid  Age  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  inventors  of  these  devices  were  actually  at  work  in  Lower  Egypt 
at  that  time. 
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was  when  alive.  The  one  method  aimed  at  co  mbining  in  the  same 
object  the  actual  body  and  the  likeness  ;  the  other  at  making  a  more 
life-like  portrait  apart  from  the  corpse,  which  could  take  the  place  of 
the  latter  when  it  decayed. 

Junker  states  further  that  “it  is  no  chance  that  the  substitute- 
heads  .  .  .  entirely,  or  at  any  rate  chiefly,  are  found  in  the  tombs  that 
have  no  statue-chamber  and  probably  possessed  no  statues.  The 
statues  [of  the  whole  body]  certainly  were  made,  at  any  rate  partly, 
with  the  intention  that  they  should  take  the  place  of  the  decaying 
body,  although  later  the  idea  was  modified.  The  placing  of  the 
substitute-head  in  [the  burial  chamber  of]  the  mastaba  therefore  be¬ 
came  unnecessary  at  the  moment  when  the  complete  figure  of  the  dead 
[placed  in  a  special  chamber,  now  commonly  called  the  serdab ,  above 
ground]  was  introduced.”  The  ancient  Egyptians  themselves  called 
the  serdab  the pr-twt  or  “  statue-house,”  and  the  group  of  chambers, 
forming  the  tomb-chapel  in  the  mastaba,  was  known  to  them  as  the 
“  Az-house  ’V 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  even  when  the  custom  of  making 
a  statue  of  the  deceased  became  fully  established,  the  original  idea  of 
restoring  the  form  of  the  mummy  itself  or  its  wrappings  was  never  lost 
sight  of.  The  attempts  made  in  the  XVIII,  and  XXI  and  XXII 
Dynasties  to  pack  the  body  of  the  mummy  itself  and  by  artificial  means 
give  it  a  life-like  appearance  afford  evidence  of  this.  In  the  New 
Empire  and  in  Roman  times  the  wrapped  mummy  was  sometimes 
modelled  into  the  form  of  a  statue.  But  throughout  Egyptian  history 
it  was  a  not  uncommon  practice  to  provide  a  painted  mask  for  the 
wrapped  mummy,  or  in  early  Christian  times  merely  a  portrait  of  the 
deceased. 

With  this  custom  there  also  persisted  a  remembrance  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  significance.  Professor  Garstang  records  the  fact  that  in  the  XII 
Dynasty,2  when  a  painted  mask  was  placed  upon  the  wrapped 
mummy,  no  statue  or  statuette  was  found  in  the  tomb.  The  under- 

1  Aylward  M.  Blackman,  “  The  Arz-House  and  the  Serdab,”  journal 
°f  Egyptian  Archaeology %  Vol.  Ill,  Part  IV,  Oct.,  1916,  p.  250.  The 
word  serdab  is  merely  the  Arabic  word  used  by  the  native  workmen,  which 
has  been  adopted  and  converted  into  a  technical  term  by  European  archae¬ 
ologists. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  171 


Fig.  4. — Portrait  Statue  of  an  Egyptian 
Lady  of  the  Pyramid  Age 
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takers  apparently  realized  that  the  mummy  1  which  was  provided  with 
the  life-like  mask  was  therefore  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  statues 
were  devised.  So  also  in  the  New  Empire  the  packing  and  model¬ 
ling  of  the  actual  mummy  so  as  to  restore  its  life-like  appearance  were 
regarded  as  obviating  the  need  for  a  statue. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
statues.  All  these  varied  experiments  were  inspired  by  the  same 
desire,  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  the  deceased.  But  when  the 
sculptors  attained  their  object,  and  created  those  marvellous  life-like 
portraits,  which  must  ever  remain  marvels  of  technical  skill  and  artistic 
feeling  (Fig.  4),  the  old  ideas  that  surged  through  the  minds  of  the 
Pre-dynastic  Egyptians  as  they  contemplated  the  desiccated  remains 
of  the  dead  were  strongly  reinforced.  The  earlier  people’s  thoughts 
were  turned  more  specifically  than  heretofore  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  nature  of  life  and  death  by  seeing  the  bodies  of  their  dead  pre¬ 
served  whole  and  incorruptible  ;  and,  if  their  actions  can  be  regarded 
as  an  expression  of  their  ideas,  they  began  to  wonder  what  was 
lacking  in  these  physically  complete  bodies  to  prevent  them  from 
feeling  and  acting  like  living  beings.  Such  must  have  been  the  results 
of  their  puzzled  contemplation  of  the  great  problems  of  life  and  death. 
Otherwise  the  impulse  to  make  more  certain  the  preservation  of  the 
body  by  the  invention  of  mummification  and  to  retain  a  life-like 
representation  of  the  deceased  by  means  of  a  sculptured  statue  re¬ 
mains  inexplicable.  But  when  the  corpse  had  been  rendered  incor¬ 
ruptible  and  the  deceased’s  portrait  had  been  fashioned  with  realistic 
perfection  the  old  ideas  would  recur  with  renewed  strength.  The 
belief  then  took  more  definite  shape  that  if  the  missing  elements  of 
vitality  could  be  restored  to  the  statue,  it  might  become  animated  and 
the  dead  man  would  live  again  in  his  vitalized  statue.  This  prompted 
a  more  intense  and  searching  investigation  of  the  problems  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  elements  of  vitality  of  which  the  corpse  was  deprived 
at  the  time  of  death.  Out  of  these  inquiries  in  course  of  time  a 
highly  complex  system  of  philosophy  developed.2 


1  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Professor  Garstang,  who  brought  to  light 
perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  best-preserved,  collection  of  Middle 
Kingdom  mummies  ever  discovered,  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
had  really  been  embalmed  (op.  cit.  p.  171). 

2  The  reader  who  wishes  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  reality  of 
•these  beliefs  and  how  seriously  they  were  held  will  find  them  still  in  active 
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But  in  the  earlier  times  with  which  I  am  now  concerned  it  found 
practical  expression  in  certain  ritual  procedures,  invented  to  convey  to 
the  statue  the  breath  of  life,  the  vitalising  fluids,  and  the  odour  and 
sweat  of  the  living  body.  Apparently  the  seat  of  knowledge  and  of 
feeling  was  retained  in  the  body  when  the  heart  was  left  in  situ :  so 
that  the  only  thing  needed  to  awaken  consciousness  and  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  dead  man  to  take  heed  of  his  friends  and  to  act  volun¬ 
tarily  was  to  present  offerings  of  blood  to  stimulate  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  heart.  But  the  element  of  i  vitality  which  left  the 
body  at  death  had  to  be  restored  to  the  statue,  which  represented  the 
deceased  in  the  ka- house.1 

In  my  earlier  attempts 2  to  interpret  these  problems,  I  adopted  the 
view  that  the  making  of  portrait  statues  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  practice  of  mummification.  But  Dr.  Alan  Gardiner,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  early  literature  enables  him  to  look  at 
such  problems  from  the  Egyptian’s  own  point  of  view,  has  suggested 
a  modification  of  this  interpretation.  Instead  of  regarding  the  custom 
of  making  statues  as  an  outcome  of  the  practice  of  mummification, 
he  thinks  that  the  two  customs  developed  simultaneously  in  response 
to  the  twofold  desire  to  preserve  both  the  actual  body  and  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  features  of  the  dead.  But  I  think  this  suggestion 
does  not  give  adequate  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  at¬ 
tempts  at  funerary  portraiture  were  made  upon  the  wrappings  of  the 
actual  mummies.3  This  fact  and  the  evidence  which  I  have  already 

operation  in  China.  An  admirable  account  of  Chinese  philosophy  will  be 
found  in  De  Groot’s  “  Religious  System  of  China,”  especially  Vol.  IV, 
Book  II. '  It  represents  the  fully  developed  (New  Empire)  system  of  Egyptian 
belief  modified  in  various  ways  by  Babylonian,  Indian  and  Central  Asiatic 
influences,  as  well  as  by  accretions  developed  locally  in  China. 

1  A.  M.  Blackman,  “  The  Ka- House  and  the  Serdab,”  The  Journal 
of  Egyptian  Archoeology ,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  IV,  Oct.,  1916,  p.  250. 

2  “  Migrations  of  Early  Culture,”  p.  37. 

3  Dr.  Alan  Gardiner  (Davies  and  Gardiner,  “  The  Tomb  of  Amen- 
emhet,”  1915,  p.  83,  footnote)  has,  I  think,  overlooked  certain  statements  in 
my  writings  and  underestimated  the  antiquity  of  the  embalmer’s  art ;  for 
he  attributes  to  me  the  opinion  that  “mummification  was  a  custom  of  rela¬ 
tively  late  growth  ”. 

The  presence  in  China  of  the  characteristically  Egyptian  beliefs  con¬ 
cerning  the  animation  of  statues  (de  Groot,  op.  cit.  pp.  339-356),  whereas 
the  practice  of  mummification,  though  not  wholly  absent,  is  not  obtrusive, 
might  perhaps  be  interpreted  by  some  scholars  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
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quoted  from  Junker  make  it  quite  clear  that  from  the  beginning  the 
embalmer’s  aim  was  to  preserve  the  body  and  to  convert  the  mummy 
itself  into  a  simulacrum  of  the  deceased.  When  he  realized  that 
his  technical  skill  was  not  adequate  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  this 
double  aim,  he  fell  back  upon  the  device  of  making  a  more  perfect 
and  realistic  portrait  statue  apart  from  the  mummy.  But,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  he  never  completely  renounced  his  ambition  of 
transforming  the  mummy  itself  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  New  Empire 
he  actually  attained  the  result  which  he  had  kept  in  view  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  been  referring  only  to  funerary  portrait 
statues.  Centuries  before  the  attempt  was  made  to  fashion  them 
modellers  had  been  making  of  clay  and  stone  representations  of  cattle 
and  human  beings,  which  have  been  found  not  only  in  Predynastic 
graves  in  Egypt  but  also  in  so-called  “  Upper  Palaeolithic  ”  deposits 
in  Europe. 

But  the  fashioning  of  realistic  and  life-size  human  portrait- statues 
for  funerary  purposes  was  a  new  art,  which  gradually  developed  in 
the  way  I  have  tried  to  depict.  No  doubt  the  modellers  made  use 
of  the  skill  they  had  acquired  in  the  practice  of  the  older  art  of  rough 
impressionism. 

Once  the  statue  was  made  a  stone-house  (the  serdati)  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  above  ground.  As  the  dolmen  is  a  crude  copy  of  the 
serdab  1  it  can  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  practice 

development  of  the  custom  of  making  statues  independently  of  mummifica¬ 
tion.  But  such  an  inference  is  untenable.  Not  only  is  it  the  fact  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  the  practices  of  making  statues  and  mummifying  the 
dead  are  found  in  association  the  one  with  the  other,  but  also  in  China  the 
essential  beliefs  concerning  the  dead  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  body  is  fully  preserved  (see  de  Groot,  chap.  XV.).  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Chinese  customs  have  been  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from 
some  people  who  mummified  their  dead  as  a  regular  practice.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  source  of  their  inspiration  to  do  these  things 
was  Egypt. 

I  need  mention  only  one  of  many  identical  peculiarities  that  makes 
this  quite  certain.  De  Groot  says  it  is  “  strange  to  see  Chinese  fancy 
depict  the  souls  of  the  viscera  as  distinct  individuals  with  animal  forms  " 
(p.  71).  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Egypt,  where  the  “  souls  ”  or 
protective  deities  were  first  given  animal  forms  in  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty 
(Reisner). 

1  Op.  cit.  supra ,  Ridgeway  Essays;  also  Man ,  1913,  p.  193 
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of  mummification.  It  is  clear  that  the  conception  of  the  possibility  of 
a  life  beyond  the  grave  assumed  a  more  concrete  form  when  it  was 
realized  that  the  body  itself  could  be  rendered  incorruptible  and  its 
distinctive  traits  could  be  kept  alive  by  means  of  a  portrait  statue. 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  primitive  man  did  not  realize  or 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  his  own  existence  coming  to  an  end.1 2 
Even  when  he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  fellows  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  really  the  end  of  life  and  not 
merely  a  kind  of  sleep  from  which  the  dead  might  awake.  But  if 
the  corpse  were  destroyed  or  underwent  a  process  of  natural  dis¬ 
integration  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  him  that  death  had  occurred. 
If  these  considerations,  which  early  Egyptian  literature  seems  to  suggest, 
be  borne  in  mind,  the  view  that  the  preservation  of  the  body  from 
corruption  implied  a  continuation  of  existence  becomes  intelligible. 
At  first  the  subterranean  chambers  in  which  the  actual  body  was 
housed  were  developed  into  a  many-roomed  house  for  the  deceased, 
complete  in  every  detail."  But  when  the  statue  took  over  the  function 
of  representing  the  deceased,  a  dwelling  was  provided  for  it  above 
ground.  This  developed  into  the  temple  where  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  dead  came  and  made  the  offerings  of  food  which  were 
regarded  as  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  existence. 

The  evolution  of  the  temple  was  thus  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
ideas  that  grew  up  in  connexion  with  the  preservation  of  the  dead. 
For  at  first  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  dwelling  place  of  the  re¬ 
animated  dead.  But  when,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  explain  later 
(see  p.  220),  the  dead  king  became  deified,  his  temple  of  offerings 
became  the  building  where  food  and  drink  were  presented  to  the  god, 
not  merely  to  maintain  his  existence,  but  also  to  restore  his  conscious¬ 
ness  and  so  afford  an  opportunity  for  his  successor,  the  actual  king, 
to  consult  him  and  obtain  his  advice  and  help.  The  presentation  of 
offerings  and  the  ritual  procedures  for  animating  and  restoring  con¬ 
sciousness  to  the  dead  king  were  at  first  directed  solely  to  these  ends. 
But  in  course  of  time,  as  their  original  purpose  became  obscured,  these 
services  in  the  temple  altered  in  character,  and  their  meaning  became 

1  See  Alan  H.  Gardiner,  “Life  and  Death  (Egyptian),*’  Hastings* 

Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics . 

2  See  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Quibell’s  account  in  my  statement  in  the 

Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1914,  p.  215. 
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rationalized  into  acts  of  homage  and  worship,  and  of  prayer  and 
supplication,  and  in  much  later  times,  acquired  an  ethical  and  moral 
significance  that  was  wholly  absent  from  the  original  conception  o 
the  temple  services.  The  earliest  idea  of  the  temple  as  a  place  o 
offering  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  Even  in  our  times  the  offertory 
still  finds  a  place  in  temple  services. 

The  Significance  of  Libations. 

The  central  idea  of  this  lecture  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Aylward 
M.  Blackman’s  important  discovery  of  the  actual  meaning  of  incense 
and  libations  to  the  Egyptians  themselves.1  The  earliest  body  of 
literature  preserved  from  any  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity  is  comprised 
in  the  texts  inscribed  in  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  Sakkara 
Pyramids  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Dynasties.  These  documents,  written 
forty-five  centuries  ago,  were  first  brought  to  light  in  modern  times  in 
1 880-8 1  ;  and  since  the  late  Sir  Gaston  Maspero  published  the  first 
translation  of  them,  many  scholars  have  helped  in  the  task  of  elucidat¬ 
ing  their  meaning.  But  it  remained  for  Blackman  to  discover  the  ex¬ 
planation  they  give  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  act  of  pouring 
out  libations.  “  The  general  meaning  of  these  passages  is  quite  clear. 
The  corpse  of  the  deceased  is  dry  and  shrivelled.  To  revivify  it  the 
vital  fluids  that  have  exuded  from  it  [in  the  process  of  mummification] 
must  be  restored,  for  not  till  then  will  life  return  and  the  heart  beat 
again.  This,  so  the  texts  show  us,  was  believed  to  be  accomplished 
by  offering  libations  to  the  accompaniment  of  incantations  ”  (op.  cit. 

p.  70). 

In  the  first  three  passages  quoted  by  Blackman  from  the  Pyramid 
Texts  “the  libations  are  said  to  be  the  actual  fluids  that  have  issued 
from  the  corpse”.  In  the  next  four  quotations  “a  different  notion  is 
introduced.  It  is  not  the  deceased’s  own  exudations  that  are  to  revive 
his  shrunken  frame  but  those  of  a  divine  body,  the  [god’s  fluid] 2  that 

1  “  The  Significance  of  Incense  and  Libations  in  Funerary  and  Temple 

Ritual,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  A  gyptische  Sprache  und  Altertumskunde ,  Bd.  50, 

1912,  p.  69. 

2  Mr.  Blackman  here  quotes  the  actual  word  in  hieroglyphics  and  adds 
the  translation  “  god’s  fluid  ”  and  the  following  explanation  in  a  footnote  : 
“  The  Nile  was  supposed  to  be  the  fluid  which  issued  from  Osiris.  The 
expression  in  the  Pyramid  texts  may  refer  to  this  belief — the  dead  ”  [in  the 
Pyramid  Age  it  would  have  been  more  accurate  if  he  had  said  the  dead 
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came  from  the  corpse  of  Osiris  himself,  the  juices  that  dissolved  from 
his  decaying  flesh,  which  are  communicated  to  the  dead  sacrament- 
wise  under  the  form  of  these  libations.” 

This  dragging-in  of  Osiris  is  especially  significant.  For  the  analogy 
of  the  life-giving  power  of  water  that  is  specially  associated  with  Osiris 
played  a  dominant  part  in  suggesting  the  ritual  of  libations.  Just  as 
water,  when  applied  to  the  apparently  dead  seed,  makes  it  germinate 
and  come  to  life,  so  libations  can  reanimate  the  corpse.  These  general 
biological  theories  of  the  potency  of  water  were  current  at  the  time, 
and,  as  I  shall  explain  later  (see  p.  2 1 8),  had  possibly  received  specific 
application  to  man  long  before  the  idea  of  libations  developed.  For, 
in  the  development  of  the  cult  of  Osiris  1  the  general  fertilizing  power 

king,  in  whose  Pyramid  the  inscriptions  were  found]  “  being  usually 
identified  with  Osiris — since  the  water  used  in  the  libations  was  Nile 
water.” 

1  The  voluminous  literature  relating  to  Osiris  will  be  found  summarized 
in  the  latest  edition  of  “  The  Golden  Bough  ”  by  Sir  James  Frazer.  But 
in  referring  the  reader  to  this  remarkable  compilation  of  evidence  it  is 
necessary  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  James  Frazer’s 
interpretation  is  permeated  with  speculations  based  upon  the  modern 
ethnological  dogma  of  independent  evolution  of  similar  customs  and  beliefs 
without  cultural  contact  between  the  different  localities  where  such  similar¬ 
ities  make  their  appearance. 

The  complexities  of  the  motives  that  inspire  and  direct  human  activities 
are  entirely  fatal  to  such  speculations,  as  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  (see 
above,  p.  1 95).  But  apart  from  this  general  warning,  there  are  other  ob¬ 
jections  to  Sir  James  Frazer’s  theories.  In  his  illuminating  article  upon 
Osiris  and  Horus,  Dr.  Alan  Gardiner  (in  a  criticism  of  Sir  James  Frazer’s 
“The  Golden  Bough:  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris;  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Oriental  Religion,”  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology,  Vol.  II,  1915,  p. 

the  crucial  fact  that  Osiris  was  primarily  a  king,  and 
as  a  dead  king,”  “  the  role  of  the 
ably  played  by  Horus,  his  son  and  heir  ”. 

He  states  further :  “  What  Egyptologists  wish  to  know  about  Osiris 
beyond  anything  else  is  how  and  by  what  means  he  became  associated 
with  the  processes  of  vegetable  life  ”.  An  examination  of  the  literature 
relating  to  Osiris  and  the  large  series  of  homologous  deities  in  other  countries 
(which  exhibit  pnma  facie  evidence  of  a  common  origin)  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  king  who  first  introduced  the  practice  of  systematic  irrigation  there¬ 
by  laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  as  a  beneficent  reformer.  When, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  discuss  later  on  (see  p.  220),  the  dead  king  be¬ 
came  deified,  his  fame  as  the  controller  of  water  and  the  fertilization  of  the 
earth  became  apotheosized  also.  I  venture  to  put  forward  this  suggestion 
only  because  none  of  the  alternative  hypotheses  that  have  been  propounded 


living  king  being  invari- 
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of  water  when  applied  to  the  soil  found  specific  exemplification  in  the 
potency  of  the  seminal  fluid  to  fertilize  human  beings.  Malinowski 
has  pointed  out  that  certain  Papuan  people,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  women  are  fertilized  by  sexual  connexion,  believe  that  they 
can  be  rendered  pregnant  by  rain  falling  upon  them  (op.  cit.  infra :). 
The  study  of  folk-lore  and  early  beliefs  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
in  the  distant  past  which  I  am  now  discussing  no  clear  distinction  was 
made  between  fertilization  and  vitalization,  between  bringing  new  life 
into  being  and  reanimating  the  body  which  had  once  been  alive. 
The  process  of  fertilization  of  the  female  and  animating  a  corpse  or  a 
statue  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  biological 
processes.  The  sculptor  who  carved  the  portrait-statues  for  the 
Egyptian’s  tomb  was  called  sankh ,  “he  who  causes  to  live,”  and 
“the  word  ‘to  fashion’  (ms)  a  statue  is  to  all  appearances  identical 
with  ms ,  ‘  to  give  birth  ’  ’V 

Thus  the  Egyptians  themselves  expressed  in  words  the  ideas  which 
an  independent  study  of  the  ethnological  evidence  showed  many  other 
peoples  to  entertain,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.' 

The  interpretation  of  ancient  texts  and  the  study  of  the  beliefs  of 
less  cultured  modern  peoples  indicate  that  our  expressions  :  “to  give 
birth,”  “to  give  life,”  “to  maintain  life,”  “to  ward  off  death,”  “to 
insure  good  luck,”  “  to  prolong  life,”  “  to  give  life  to  the  dead,”  “  to 
animate  a  corpse  or  a  representation  of  the  dead,”  “  to  give  fertility,” 
“  to  impregnate,”  “to  create,”  represent  a  series  of  specializations  of 
meaning  which  were  not  clearly  differentiated  the  one  from  the  other 
in  early  times  or  among  relatively  primitive  modern  people. 


seem  to  be  in  acccordance  with,  or  to  offer  an  adequate  explanation  of,  the 
body  of  known  facts  concerning  Osiris. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  his  lectures  on  “  The  Development  of 
Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,”  which  are  based  upon  his  own 
studies  of  the  Pyramid  Texts,  and  are  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  informa- 
tian,  Professor  J.  H.  Breasted  should  have  accepted  Sir  James  Frazer’s  views. 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the  renderings  of  the 
actual  Egyptian  texts  and  to  confuse  the  exposition. 

1  Dr.  Alan  Gardener,  quoted  in  my  “  Migrations  of  Early  Culture,” 
p.  42  :  see  also  the  same  scholar’s  remarks  in  Davies  and  Gardiner,  “  The 
Tomb  of  Amenemhet,”  1915,  p.  57,  and  “  A  new  Masterpiece  of  Egyptian 
Sculpture,”  The  Journal  of  Egyptian  Arclueology ,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I, 
Jan.,  1917. 

2  See  J.  Wilfrid  Jackson,  “  Shells  as  Evidence  of  the  Migrations  of 
\  Early  Culture,”  1917,  Manchester  University  Press. 
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The  evidence  brought  together  in  Jackson’s  work  clearly  suggests 
that  at  a  very  early  period  in  human  history,  long  before  the  ideas  that 
found  expression  in  the  Osiris  story  had  materialized,  men  entertained 
in  all  its  literal  crudity  the  belief  that  the  external  organ  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  child  emerged  at  birth  was  the  actual  creator  of 
the  child,  not  merely  the  giver  of  birth  but  also  the  source  of  life. 

The  widespread  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  identify  similar 
objects  and  attribute  to  them  the  powers  of  the  things  they  mimic  led 
primitive  men  to  assign  to  the  cowry- shell  all  these  life-giving  and 
birth-giving  virtues.  It  became  an  amulet  to  give  fertility,  to  assist  at 
birth,  to  maintain  life,  to  ward  off  danger,  to  ensure  the  life  hereafter, 
to  bring  luck  of  any  sort.  Now,  as  the  giver  of  birth,  the  cowry- 
shell  also  came  to  be  identified  with,  or  regarded  as,  the  mother  and 
creator  of  the  human  family  ;  and  in  course  of  time,  as  this  belief 
became  rationalized,  the  shell’s  maternity  received  visible  expression 
and  it  became  personified  as  an  actual  woman,  the  Great  Mother,  at 
first  nameless  and  with  ill-defined  features.  But  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  dead  king  Osiris  gradually  acquired  his  attributes  of  divinity, 
and  a  god  emerged  with  the  form  of  a  man,  the  vagueness  of  the 
Great  Mother  who  had  been  merely  the  personified  cowry- shell  soon 
disappeared  and  the  amulet  assumed,  as  Hathor,  the  form  of  a  real 
woman,  or,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  later,  a  cow. 

The  influence  of  these  developments  reacted  upon  the  nascent 
conception  of  the  water-controlling  god,  Osiris  ;  and  his  powers  of 
fertility  were  enlarged  to  include  many  of  the  life-giving  attributes  of 
Hathor 


Early  Biological  Theories. 

Before  the  full  significance  of  these  procedures  can  be  appreciated 
it  is  essential  to  try  to  get  at  the  back  of  the  Proto- Egyptian’s  mind 
and  to  understand  his  general  trend  of  thought.  I  specially  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  ritual  use  of  water  for  animating  the  corpse 
or  the  statue  was  merely  a  specific  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  biology  which  were  then  current.  It  was  no  mere  childish  make- 
believe  or  priestly  subterfuge  to  regard  the  pouring  out  of  water  as  a 
means  of  animating  a  block  of  stone.  It  was  a  conviction  for  which 
the  Proto- Egyptians  considered  there  was  a  substantial  scientific  basis  ; 
and  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  water  to  animate  the  dead  is  to  be 
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regarded  in  the  same  light  as  any  scientific  inference  which  is  made 
at  the  present  time  to  give  a  specific  application  of  some  general  theory 
considered  to  be  well  founded.  The  Proto- Egyptians  clearly  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  validity  of  the  general  biological  theory  of  the  life-giving 
properties  of  water.  Many  facts,  no  doubt  quite  convincing  to  them, 
testified  to  the  soundness  of  their  theory.  They  accepted  the  principle 
with  the  same  confidence  that  modern  people  have  adopted  Newton’s 
Law  of  Gravitation,  and  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,  and  applied  it  to  explain  many  phenomena  or  to  justify 
certain  procedures,  which  in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge  seem  to 
modern  people  puerile  and  ludicrous.  But  the  early  people  obviously 
took  these  procedures  seriously  and  regarded  their  actions  as  rational. 
The  fact  that  their  early  biological  theory  was  inadequate  ought  not 
to  mislead  modern  scholars  and  encourage  them  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  the  ritual  of  libations  was  not  based  upon  a  serious 
inference.  Modern  scientists  do  not  accept  the  whole  of  Darwin’s 
teaching,  or  possibly  even  Newton’s  “  Law,”  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  in  the  past  innumerable  inferences  have  been  honestly  and  con¬ 
fidently  made  in  specific  application  of  these  general  principles. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  I  should  examine  more  closely  the 
Proto- Egyptian  body  of  doctrine  to  elucidate  the  mutual  influence  of 
it  and  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  practice  of  mummification.  It  is 
not  known  where  agriculture  was  first  practised  or  the  circumstances 
which  led  men  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  plants  could  be  cultivated. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  without 
artificial  irrigation,  and  even  without  any  adequate  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  of  the  importance  of  water.  But  when  it  came  to 
be  practised  under  such  conditions  as  prevail  in  Egypt  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  the  cultivator  would  soon  be  forced  to  realize  that  water  was 
essential  for  the  growth  of  plants,  and  that  it  was  imperative  to  devise 
artificial  means  by  which  the  soil  might  be  irrigated.  It  is  not  known 
where  or  by  whom  this  cardinal  fact  first  came  to  be  appreciated, 
whether  by  the  Sumerians  or  the  Egyptians  or  by  any  other  people. 
But  it  is  known  that  in  the  earliest  records  both  of  Egypt  and  Sumer 
the  most  significant  manifestations  of  a  ruler’s  wisdom  were  the  making 
of  irrigation  canals  and  the  controlling  of  water.  Important  as  these 
facts  are  from  their  bearing  upon  the  material  prospects  of  the  people, 
they  had  an  infinitely  more  profound  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
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beliefs  of  mankind.  Groping  after  some  explanation  of  the  natural 
phenomenon  that  the  earth  became  fertile  when  water  was  applied 
to  it,  and  that  seed  burst  into  life  under  the  same  influence,  the  early 
biologist  formulated  the  natural  and  not  wholly  illogical  idea  that 
water  was  the  repository  of  life-giving  powers.  Water  was  equally 
necessary  for  the  production  of  life  and  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  this  biological  theory 
man  and  other  animals  were  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
generalization.  For  the  drinking  of  water  was  a  condition  of  existence 
in  animals.  The  idea  that  water  played  a  part  in  reproduction  was 
co-related  with  this  fact. 

Even  at  the  present  time  many  aboriginal  peoples  in  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  and  elsewhere,  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
process  of  animal  reproduction  the  male  exercises  the  physiological 
role  of  fertilization.1 

There  are  widespread  indications  throughout  the  world  that  the 
appreciation  of  this  elementary  physiological  knowledge  was  acquired 
at  a  relatively  recent  period  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  physiology  of  fertilization 
in  animals  could  long  have  remained  unknown  when  men  became 
breeders  of  cattle.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  knowledge  was  fully  appreciated  at  the  period  when  the  earliest 
picture- symbols  were  devised,  for  the  verb  “  to  beget  ”  is  represented 
by  the  male  organs  of  generation.  But,  as  the  domestication  of 
animals  may  have  been  earlier  than  the  invention  of  agriculture,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  appreciation  of  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  male 
animal  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  definitely  more  ancient 
than  the  earliest  biological  theory  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  water. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  to  suggest  that  this  earlier  know¬ 
ledge  that  animals  could  be  fertilized  by  the  seminal  fluid  was 
certainly  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  wider  generalisation  that 
water  itself  was  endowed  with  fertilizing  properties.  Just  as  water 
fertilized  the  earth  so  the  semen  fertilized  the  female.  Water  was 

1  Baldwin  Spencer  and  Gillen,  “  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia  ”  ;  “Across  Australia”  ;  and  Spencer’s  “  Native  Tribes  of  the 
Northern  Territory  of  Australia  For  a  very  important  study  of  the 
whole  problem  with  special  reference  to  New  Guinea,  see  B.  Malinowski, 
“  Baloma  :  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead,”  etc  ..Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropo¬ 
logical  I nstitute ,  1916,  p.  415. 
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necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  in  plants  and  was  also  essential 
in  the  form  of  drink  for  animals.  As  both  the  earth  and  women 
could  be  fertilized  by  water  they  were  homologized  one  with  the 
other.  The  earth  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  woman,  the  Great 
Mother.1  When  the  fertilizing  water  came  to  be  personified  in  the 
person  of  Osiris  his  consort  Isis  was  identified  with  the  earth  which 
was  fertilized  by  water." 

One  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  an  Egyptian  king  represents  him 
using  the  hoe  to  inaugurate  the  making  of  an  irrigation-canal."  This 
was  the  typical  act  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  a  wise  ruler.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  earliest  organization  of  a  community  under  a 
definite  leader  may  have  been  due  to  the  need  for  some  systematized 
control  of  irrigation.  In  any  case  the  earliest  rulers  of  Egypt  and 
Sumer  were  essentially  the  controllers  and  regulators  of  the  water 
supply  and  as  such  the  givers  of  fertility  and  prosperity. 

Once  men  first  consciously  formulated  the  belief  that  death  was 
not  the  end  of  all  things,4  that  the  body  could  be  re-animated  and 

1  In  places  as  far  apart  in  space  and  time  as  Ancient  Egypt  and  Modern 
America. 

12  With  reference  to  the  assimilation  of  the  conceptions  of  human  fer¬ 
tilization  and  watering  the  soil  and  the  widespread  idea  among  the  ancients 
of  regarding  the  male  as  “he  who  irrigates,”  Canon  van  Hoonacker  gave 
M.  Louis  Siret  the  following  note:  — 

“  In  Assyrian  the  cuneiform  sign  for  water  is  also  used,  inter  alia ,  to 
express  the  idea  of  begetting  ( banu ).  Compare  with  this  the  references 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic  writings.  In  Isaiah  xlviii.  I ,  we  read  ‘  Hear  ye 
this,  O  house  of  Jacob,  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  Israel,  and  are 
come  forth  out  of  the  waters  of  Judah  ’ ;  and  in  Numbers  xxiv.  7,  ‘  Water 
shall  flow  from  his  buckets  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters 

“  The  Hebrew  verb  ( shangal )  which  denotes  sexual  intercourse  has, 
in  Arabic  ( sadjala ),  the  meaning  ‘  to  spill  water  In  the  Koran,  Sur.  36, 
v.  6,  the  word  maun  (water)  is  used  to  designate  semen  ”  (L.  Siret, 
“  Questions  de  Chronologie  et  d’ Ethnographic  Iberiques,”  Tome  I,  1913, 
p.  230). 

5  Quibell,  “  Hieraconpolis,  Vol,  I,  260,  4. 

4  In  using  this  phrase  I  want  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
phase  of  culture  in  which  it  had  never  occurred  to  man  that,  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  case,  life  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  more  enlightened  stage, 
in  which  he  fully  realized  that  death  would  inevitably  be  his  fate,  but  that 
in  spite  of  it  his  real  existence  would  continue. 

It  is  clear  that  at  quite  an  early  stage  in  his  history  man  appreciated 
the  fact  that  he  could  kill  an  animal  or  his  fellow-man.  But  for  a  long  time 
he  failed  to  realize  that  he  himself,  if  he  could  avoid  the  process  of  me- 
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consciousness  and  the  will  restored,  it  was  natural  that  a  wise  ruler 
who,  when  alive,  had  rendered  conspicuous  services  should  after  death 
continue  to  be  consulted.  The  fame  of  such  a  man  would  grow  with 
age  ;  his  good  deeds  and  his  powers  would  become  apotheosized  ; 
he  would  become  an  oracle  whose  advice  might  be  sought  and  whose 
help  be  obtained  in  grave  crises.  In  other  words  the  dead  king  would 
be  “  deified,”  or  at  any  rate  credited  with  the  ability  to  confer  even 
greater  boons  than  he  was  able  to  do  when  alive. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  first  “  god”  should  have  been 
a  dead  king,  Osiris,  nor  that  he  controlled  the  waters  of  irrigation  and 
was  specially  interested  in  agriculture.  Nor,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  already  suggested,  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  had  phallic 
attributes,  and  in  himself  have  personified  the  virile  powers  of  fer¬ 
tilization.1 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ritual  procedures  of 
burning  incense  and  offering  libations  it  is  essential  to  realize  that  the 
creation  of  the  first  deities  was  not  primarily  an  expression  of  religious 
belief,  but  rather  an  application  of  science  to  national  affairs.  It  was 
the  logical  interpretation  of  the  dominant  scientificTheory  of  the  time 
£pr  the  practical  benefit  of  the  living  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  means 
devised  for  securing  the  advice  and  the  active  help  of  wise  rulers  after 
their  death.  It  was  essentially  a  matter  of  practical  politics  and  ap¬ 
plied  science.  It  became  religion  only  when  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  superseded  these  primitive  scientific  theories  and  left  them 
as  soothing  traditions  for  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  mankind  to 
cultivate.  For  by  the  time  the  adequacy  of  these  theories  of  know¬ 
ledge  began  to  be  questioned  they  had  made  an  insistent  appeal,  and 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  prop  to  lend  support  to 
man’s  conviction  of  the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  web  of 
moral  precept  and  the  allurement  of  hope  had  been  so  woven  around 
them  that  no  force  was  able  to  strip  away  this  body  of  consolatory 

chanical  destruction  by  which  he  could  kill  an  animal  or  a  fellow-man,  would 
not  continue  to  exist.  The  dead  are  supposed  by  many  people  to  be  still 
in  existence  so  long  as  the  body  is  preserved.  Once  the  body  begins  to 
disintegrate  even  the  most  unimaginative  of  men  can  entirely  repress  the 
idea  of  death.  But  to  primitive  people  the  preservation  of  the  body  is 
equally  a  token  that  existence  has  not  come  to  an  end.  The  corpse  is 
merely  sleeping. 

1  Breasted,  op.  cit p.  28. 
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beliefs  ;  and  they  have  persisted  for  all  time,  although  the  reasoning  by 
which  they  were  originally  built  up  has  been  demolished  and  forgotten 
several  millennia  ago. 

It  is  not  known  where  Osiris  was  born.  In  other  countries  there 
are  homologous  deities,  such  as  Ea,  Tammuz,  Adonis,  and  Attis, 
which  are  certainly  manifestations  of  the  same  idea  and  sprung  from 
the  same  source.  Certain  recent  writers  assume  that  the  germ  of  the 
Osiris-conception  was  introduced  into  Egypt  from  abroad.  But  if  so, 
nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  its  place  of  origin.  In  any  case  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distinctive  features  of  Osiris,  his  real  person¬ 
ality  and  character,  were  developed  in  Egypt. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  suggested  already  it  is  probable  that  the 
significance  of  water  in  cultivation  was  not  realized  until  cereals  were 
cultivated  in  some  such  place  as  Babylonia  or  Egypt.  But  there  are 
very  definite  legends  of  the  Babylonian  Ea  coming  from  abroad  by 
way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.1 

The  early  history  of  Tammuz  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  Somewhere 
in  South  Western  Asia  or  North  Eastern  Africa,  probably  within  a 
few  years  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  some  scientific 
theorist,  interpreting  the  body  of  empirical  knowledge  acquired  by 
cultivating  cereals,  propounded  the  view  that  water  was  the  great 
life-giving  element.  This  view  eventually  found  expression  in  the 
Osiris-group  of  legends. 

This  theory  found  specific  application  in  the  invention  of  libations 
and  incense.  These  practices  in  turn  reacted  upon  the  general  body 
of  doctrine  and  gave  it  a  more  sharply  defined  form.  The  dead  king 
also  became  more  real  when  he  was  represented  by  an  actual  em¬ 
balmed  body  and  a  life-like  statue,  sitting  in  state  upon  his  throne  and 
holding  in  his  hands  the  emblems  of  his  high  office. 

Thus  while,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  un¬ 
justifiable  to  claim  that  the  Osiris-group  of  deities  was  invented  in 
Egypt,  and  certainly  erroneous  to  attribute  the  general  theory  of  the 
fertilizing  properties  of  water  to  the  practice  of  embalming,  it  is  true 
that  the  latter  was  responsible  for  giving  Osiris  a  much  more  concrete 

1  The  possibility,  or  even  the  probability,  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  legend  of  Ea  arising  from  the  waters  may  be  merely  another  way  of 
expressing  his  primary  attribute  as  the  personification  of  the  fertilizing 
powers  of  water. 
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and  clearly-defined  shape,  of  “  making  a  god  in  the  image  of  man,” 
and  for  giving  to  the  water-theory  a  much  richer  and  fuller  significance 
than  it  had  before. 

The  symbolism  so  created  has  had  a  most  profound  influence 
upon  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  human  race.  For  Osiris 
was  the  prototype  of  all  the  gods  ;  his  ritual  was  the  basis  of  all 
religious  ceremonial  ;  his  priests  who  conducted  the  animating  cere¬ 
monies  were  the  pioneers  of  a  long  series  of  ministers  who  for  more 
than  fifty  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  endless  variety  of  details  of  their 
ritual  and  the  character  of  their  temples,  have  continued  to  perform 
ceremonies  that  have  undergone  remarkably  little  essential  change. 
Though  the  chief  functions  of  the  priest  as  the  animator  of  the  god 
and  the  restorer  of  his  consciousness  have  now  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground  in  most  religions,  the  ritual  acts  (the  incense  and  libations,  the 
offerings  of  food  and  blood  and  the  rest)  still  persist  in  many  countries  : 
the  priest  still  appeals  by  prayer  and  supplication  for  those  benefits, 
which  the  Proto- Egyptian  aimed  at  securing  when  he  created  Osiris 
as  a  god  to  give  advice  and  help.  The  prayer  for  rain  is  the  earliest 
form  of  religious  appeal. 

In  using  the  terms  “god”  and  “religion”  with  reference  to  the 
earliest  form  of  Osiris  and  the  beliefs  that  grew  up  with  reference  to 
him  a  potent  element  of  confusion  is  introduced. 

During  the  last  fifty  centuries  the  meanings  of  those  two  words 
have  become  so  complexly  enriched  with  the  glamour  of  a  mystic 
symbolism  that  the  Proto- Egyptian’s  conception  of  Osiris  and  the 
Osirian  beliefs  must  have  been  vastly  different  from  those  implied 
in  the  words  “god”  and  “religion”  at  the  present  time.  Osiris 
was  regarded  as  an  actual  king  who  had  died  and  been  reanimated. 
In  other  words  he  was  a  man  who  could  bestow  upon  his  former 
subjects  the  benefits  of  his  advice  and  help,  but  also  could  display 
such  human  weaknesses  as  malice,  envy,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
Much  modern  discussion  completely  misses  the  mark  by  the  failure 
to  recognize  that  these  so-called  “gods”  were  really  men,  equally 
capable  of  acts  of  beneficence  and  of  outbursts  of  hatred,  and  as  one 
or  the  other  aspect  became  accentuated  the  same  deity  could  become 
a  Vedic  dev  a  or  an  Avestan  dceva ,  a  deus  or  a  devil,  a  god  of  kind¬ 
ness  or  a  demon  of  wickedness. 

The  acts  which  the  earliest  “  gods  ”  were  supposed  to  perform 
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were  not  at  first  regarded  as  supernatural.  They  were  merely  the 
boons  which  the  mortal  ruler  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  confer,  by 
controlling  the  waters  of  irrigation  and  rendering  the  land  fertile.  It 
was  only  when  his  powers  became  apotheosized  with  a  halo  of  accum¬ 
ulated  glory  (and  the  growth  of  knowledge  revealed  the  insecurity 
of  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  his  fame  was  built  up)  that  a  priest¬ 
hood,  reluctant  to  abandon  any  of  the  attributes  which  had  captured 
the  popular  imagination,  made  it  an  obligation  of  belief  to  accept  these 
supernatural  powers  of  the  gods  for  which  the  student  of  natural  phen¬ 
omena  refused  any  longer  to  be  a  sponsor.  This  was  the  parting  of 
the  ways  between  science  and  religion  ;  and  thenceforth  the  attributes 
of  the  “  gods  ”  became  definitely  and  admittedly  superhuman. 

As  I  have  already  stated  (p.  2 1 3)  the  original  object  of  the  offering 
of  libations  was  thus  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  animating  the  statue  of 
the  deceased  and  so  enabling  him  to  continue  the  existence  which  had 
merely  been  interrupted  by  the  incident  of  death.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  as  definite  gods  gradually  materialized  and  came  to  be  re¬ 
presented  by  statues,  they  also  had  to  be  vitalized  by  offerings  of 
water  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  pouring  out  of  libations  came  to 
be  an  act  of  worship  of  the  deity  ;  and  in  this  form  it  has  persisted 
until  our  own  times  in  many  civilized  countries. 

But  not  only  was  water  regarded  as  a  means  of  animating  the  dead 
or  statues  representing  the  dead  and  an  appropriate  act  of  worship,  in 
that  it  vitalized  an  idol  and  the  god  dwelling  in  it  was  thus  able  to 
hear  and  answer  supplications.  Water  also  became  an  essential  part 
of  any  act  of  ritual  rebirth.1  As  a  baptism  it  also  symbolized  the 
giving  of  life.  The  initiate  was  re-born  into  a  new  communion  of  faith. 
In  scores  of  other  ways  the  same  conception  of  the  life-giving  properties 
of  water  was  responsible  for  as  many  applications  of  the  use  of  liba¬ 
tions  in  inaugurating  new  enterprises,  such  as  “  christening  ”  ships  and 
blessing  buildings.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  according  to  early 
Egyptian  beliefs  the  continued  existence  of  the  dead  was  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  attentions  of  the  living.  Unless  this  animating 
ceremony  was  performed  not  merely  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  but  also 
at  stated  periods  afterwards,  and  unless  the  friends  of  the  deceased 

1  This  occurred  at  a  later  epoch  when  the  attributes  of  the  water-con¬ 
trolling  deity  of  fertility  became  confused  with  those  of  the  birth-giving 
mother  goddess  ( vide  infra ,  p.  230). 
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periodically  supplied  food  and  drink,  such  a  continuation  of  existence 
was  impossible. 

But  the  development  of  these  beliefs  had  far-reaching  effects  in 
other  directions.  The  idea  that  a  stone  statue  could  be  animated 
ultimately  became  extended  to  mean  that  the  dead  man  could  enter 
into  and  dwell  in  a  block  of  stone,  which  he  could  leave  or  return 
to  at  will.  From  this  arose  the  beliefs,  which  spread  far  and  wide,  that 
the  dead,  ancestors,  kings,  or  deified  kings,  dwelt  in  stones  ;  and  that 
they  could  be  consulted  as  oracles,  who  gave  advice  and  counsel. 
But  as  any  mortal  at  his  death  could  thus  enter  into  a  stone,  another 
crop  of  legends  concerning  the  petrification  of  men  and  animals  also 
developed.  In  other  words  the  acts  of  dying  and  then  entering  into 
the  stone  were  merged  into  one  simultaneous  process  ;  and  the  living 
man  or  creature  at  once  became  transformed  into  stone. 

All  this  rich  crop  of  myths  concerning  men  and  animals  dwelling 
in  stones,  as  well  as  the  petrifaction  stories,  which  are  to  be  found 
encircling  the  globe  from  Ireland  to  America,  can  be  referred  back  to 
these  early  Egyptian  attempts  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  death,  and  to 
acquire  the  means  of  circumventing  fate.1 

These  beliefs  at  first  may  have  concerned  human  beings  only. 
But  in  course  of  time,  as  the  duty  of  revictualling  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  tombs  and  temples  tended  to  tax  the  resources  of  the 
people  the  practice  developed  of  substituting  for  the  real  things  models, 
or  even  pictures,  of  food-animals,  vegetables,  and  other  requisites  of 
the  dead.  And  these  objects  and  pictures  were  restored  to  life  or 
reality  by  means  of  a  ritual  which  was  essentially  identical  with  that 
used  for  animating  the  statue  or  the  mummy  of  the  deceased  himself.2 

It  is  well  worth  considering  whether  this  may  not  be  one  of  the 
basal  factors  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Tylor  labelled  “animism”. 

So  far  from  being  a  phase  of  culture  through  which  many,  if  not 
all,  peoples  have  passed  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  may  it  not 

1  For  a  large  series  of  these  stories  see  E.  Sidney  Hartland’s  “  Legend 
of  Perseus’*.  But  even  more  instructive,  as  revealing  the  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  of  such  ideas  with  the  beliefs  regarding  the  preservation  of  the  body, 
see  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  “  The  Religious  System  of  China,’’  Vol.  IV,  Book 
II,  1901. 

2  In  this  connexion  see  de  Groot,  op.  cit.  pp.  356  and  415 
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have  been  merely  an  artificial  conception  of  certain  things,  which  was 
given  so  definite  a  form  in  Egypt,  for  the  specific  reasons  at  which  I 
have  just  hinted,  and  from  there  spread  far  and  wide  ? 

Against  this  view  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  our  own  children 
talk  in  an  animistic  fashion.  But  is  not  this  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  unconscious  influence  of  their  elders  }  Or  at  most  is  it  not  a 
vague  and  ill-defined  attitude  of  anthropomorphism  necessarily*  in¬ 
volved  in  all  spoken  languages,  which  is  vastly  different  from  what 
the  ethnologist  understands  by  “  animism  ’’  ? 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
“  animism  ”  of  the  early  Egyptians  assumed  its  precise  and  clear-cut 
distinctive  features  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  ideas  suggested  by 
the  attempts  to  make  mummies  and  statues  of  the  dead  and  symbolic 
offerings  of  food  and  other  funerary  requisites. 

Thus  incidentally  there  grew  up  a  belief  in  a  power  of  magic  by 
means  of  which  these  make-believe  offerings  could  be  transformed  into 
realities.  But  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  originally  the 
conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  this  transubstantiation  was  a  logical 
and  not  unnatural  inference  based  upon  the  attempt  to  interpret 
natural  phenomena,  and  then  to  influence  them  by  imitating  what 
were  regarded  as  the  determining  factors.1 

In  China  these  ideas  still  retain  much  of  their  primitive  influence 
and  directness  of  expression.  Referring  to  the  Chinese  “  belief  in 
the  identity  of  pictures  or  images  with  the  beings  they  represent  ”  de 
Groot  states  that  the  kwan  shuh  or  “  magic  art  ”  is  a  main  branch 
of  Chinese  witchcraft  ”.  It  consists  essentially  of  “  the  infusion  of  a 
soul,  life,  and  activity  into  likenesses  of  beings,  to  thus  render  them  fit 
to  work  in  some  direction  desired  .  .  .  this  infusion  is  effected  by 
blowing  or  breathing,  or  spurting  water  over  the  likeness  :  indeed 
breath  or  khiy  or  water  from  the  mouth  imbued  with  breath,  is 
identical  with  yang  substance  or  life.” 2 

1  It  became  “  magical  ’’  in  our  sense  of  the  term  only  when  the 
growth  of  knowledge  revealed  the  fact  that  the  measures  taken  were  inade¬ 
quate  to  attain  the  desired  end ;  while  the  “  magician  ”  continued  to  make 
the  pretence  that  he  could  attain  that  end  by  ultra-physical  means. 

2  De  Groot,  op.  cit .  p.  356. 
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Incense. 


So  far  I  have  referred  in  detail  only  to  the  offering  of  libations. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  several  procedures  for  animating  statues, 
mummies,  and  food-offerings.  I  have  still  to  consider  the  ritual  pro¬ 
cedures  of  incense-burning  and  “  opening  the  mouth  ”. 

*  From  Mr.  Blackman’s  translations  of  the  Egyptian  texts  it  is  clear 
that  the  burning  of  incense  was  intended  to  restore  to  the  statue  (or 
the  mummy)  the  odour  of  the  living  body  and  that  this  was  part  of 
the  procedure  considered  necessary  to  animate  the  statue.  He  says 
“  the  belief  about  incense  [which  is  explained  by  a  later  document, 
the  Ritual  of  A  mon\  apparently  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  King¬ 
dom  religious  texts  that  are  preserved  to  us,  yet  it  may  quite  well  be 
as  ancient  as  that  period.  That  is  certainly  Erman’s  view  ”  {op.  cit . 

P.  75). 

He  gives  the  following  translation  of  the  relevant  passage  in  the 
Ritual  of  Anion  (xil,  11):  “The  god  comes  with  body  adorned 
which  he  has  fumigated  with  the  eye  of  his  body,  the  incense  of  the 
god  which  has  issued  from  his  flesh,  the  sweat  of  the  god  which  has 
fallen  to  the  ground,  which  he  has  given  to  all  the  gods.  ...  It  is  the 
Horus  eye.  If  it  lives,  the  people  live,  thy  flesh  lives,  thy  members  are 
vigorous”  {op.  cit.  p.  72).  In  his  comments  upon  this  passage  Mr. 
Blackman  states  :  “In  the  light  of  the  Pyramid  libation- formulae  the 
expressions  in  this  text  are  quite  comprehensible.  Like  the  libations 
the  grains  of  incense  are  the  exudations  of  a  divinity,1  ‘  the  fluid 
which  issued  from  his  flesh,’  the  god’s  sweat  descending  to  the  ground. 
.  .  .  Here  incense  is  not  merely  the  ‘odour  of  the  god,’  but  the 
grains  of  resin  are  said  to  be  the  god’s  sweat  ”  {op.  cit.  p.  72).  “  Both 
rites,  the  pouring  of  libations  and  the  burning  of  incense,  are  performed 
for  the  same  purpose — to  revivify  the  body  [or  the  statue]  of  god 
and  man  by  restoring  to  it  its  lost  moisture”  (p.  75). 

In  attempting  to  reconstitute  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 


1  As  I  shall  explain  later  (see  page  228),  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the 
incense-tree  was  a  result  of,  and  not  the  reason  for,  the  practice  of  incense¬ 
burning.  As  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  resurrection  was  attained 
incense  became  a  giver  of  divinity  ;  and  by  a  simple  process  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion  the  tree  which  produced  this  divine  substance  became  a  god. 

The  reference  to  the  “  eye  of  the  body,’’  I  shall  discuss  later  (see 

p.  242). 
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invention  of  incense-burning  as  a  ritual  act,  the  nature  of  the  problem 
to  be  solved  must  be  recalled.  Among  the  most  obtrusive  evidences 
of  death  were  the  coldness  of  the  skin,  the  lack  of  perspiration  and  of 
the  odour  of  the  living.  It  is  important  to  realize  what  the  phrase 
“  odour  of  the  living”  would  convey  to  the  Proto- Egyptian.  From 
the  earliest  Predynastic  times  in  Egypt  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
make  extensive  use  of  resinous  material  as  an  essential  ingredient 
(what  a  pharmacist  would  call  the  adhesive  “vehicle”)  of  their 
cosmetics.  One  of  the  results  of  this  practice  in  a  hot  climate  must 
have  been  the  association  of  a  strong  aroma  of  resin  or  balsam  with  a 
living  person.1  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  practice  to  burn  incense 
to  give  pleasure  to  the  living  is  not  known.  The  fact  that  such  a 
procedure  was  customary  among  their  successors  may  mean  that  it 
was  really  archaic,  or  on  the  other  hand  the  possibility  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  it  may  be  merely  the  later  vulgarization  of  a  practice 
which  originally  was  devised  for  purely  ritual  purposes.  The  burning 
of  incense  before  a  corpse  or  statue  was  intended  to  convey  to  it  thq 
warmth,  the  sweat,  and  the  odour  of  life. 

When  the  belief  became  well  established  that  the  burning  of  in¬ 
cense  was  potent  as  an  animating  force  and  especially  a  giver  of  life  to 
the  dead  it  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  substance  in  the 
sense  that  it  had  the  power  of  resurrection.  As  the  grains  of  incense 
consisted  of  the  exudation  of  trees,  or,  as  the  ancient  texts  express  it, 
“  their  sweat,”  the  divine  power  of  animation  in  course  of  time  became 
transferred  to  the  trees.  They  were  no  longer  merely  the  source  of 
the  life-giving  incense  but  were  themselves  animated  by  the  deity  whose 
drops  of  sweat  were  the  means  of  conveying  life  to  the  mummy. 

The  reason  why  the  deity  which  dwelt  in  these  trees  was  usually 
identified  with  the  Mother- Goddess  will  become  clear  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  discussion  (p.  228).  It  is  probable  that  this  was  due 
mainly  to  the  geographical  circumstance  that  the  chief  source  of  incense 
was  Southern  Arabia,  which  was  also  the  home  of  the  primitive 
goddesses  of  fertility.  For  they  were  originally  nothing  more  than 
personifications  of  the  life-giving  cowry  amulets  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Thus  Robertson  Smith’s  statement  that  “  the  value  of  the  gum  of 
the  acacia  as  an  amulet  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  clot  of 

1  It  would  lead  me  too  far  afield  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  use  of 
scents  and  unguents,  which  is  closely  related  to  this  question. 
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menstruous  blood,  i.e.,  that  the  tree  is  a  woman  ”  1  is  probably  an 
inversion  of  cause  and  effect.  It  was  the  value  attached  to  the  gum 
that  conferred  animation  upon  the  tree.  The  rest  of  the  legend  is 
merely  a  rationalization  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  tree  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  mother- goddess.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  his  further 
contention  (p.  427)  with  reference  to  “  the  religious  value  of  incense’ 
which  he  claims  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  “  like  the  gum  of  the 
s  amor  a  (acacia)  tree,  ...  it  was  an  animate  or  divine  plant 

Many  factors  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  tree-worship, 
but  it  is  probable  the  origin  of  the  sacredness  of  trees  must  be  assigned 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  acquired  from  the  incense  and  the  aromatic 
woods  which  were  credited  with  the  power  of  animating  the  dead. 
But  at  a  very  early  epoch  many  other  considerations  helped  to  confirm 
and  extend  the  conception  of  deification.  When  Osiris  was  buried,  a 
sacred  sycamore  grew  up  as  “  the  visible  symbol  of  the  imperishable 
life  of  Osiris  ”/  But  the  sap  of  trees  was  brought  into  relationship 
with  life-giving  water  and  thus  constituted  another  link  with  Osiris. 
The  sap  was  also  regarded  as  the  blood  of  trees  and  the  incense  that 
exuded  as  the  sweat.  Just  as  the  water  of  libation  was  regarded  as 
the  fluid  of  the  body  of  Osiris,  so  also,  by  this  process  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion,  the  incense  came  to  possess  a  similar  significance. 

For  reasons  precisely  analogous  to  those  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  libations,  the  custom  of  burning  incense,  from  being  originally  a 
ritual  act  for  animating  the  funerary  statue,  ultimately  developed  into 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  deity. 

But  it  also  acquired  a  special  significance  when  the  cult  of  sky- 
gods  developed,0  for  the  smoke  of  the  burning  incense  then  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  which  wafted  the  deceased’s  soul  to  the 
sky  or  conveyed  there  the  requests  of  the  dwellers  upon  earth.4 

“The  soul  of  a  human  being  is  generally  conceived  [by  the 

1  “  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,”  p.  133.  13  Breasted,  p.  28. 

For  reasons  explained  on  a  subsequent  page  (246). 

4  It  is  also  worth  considering  whether  the  extension  of  this  idea  may 
not  have  been  responsible  for  originating  the  practice  of  cremation — as  a 
device  for  transferring  not  merely  the  animating  incense  and  the  supplica¬ 
tions  of  the  living  but  also  the  body  of  the  deceased  to  the  sky-world. 
This,  of  course,  did  not  happen  in  Egypt,  but  in  some  other  country  which 
adopted  the  Egyptian  practice  of  incense-burning,  but  was  not  hampered  b) 
the  religious  conservatism  that  guarded  the  sacredness  of  the  corpse. 
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Chinese]  as  possessing  the  shape  and  characteristics  of  a  human  being, 
and  occasionally  those  of  an  animal  ;  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  an  animal  is  the 
shape  of  this  animal  or  of  some  being  with  human  attributes  and  speech. 
But  plant  spirits  are  never  conceived  as  plant-shaped,  nor  to  have  plant- 
characters  .  .  .  whenever  forms  are  given  them,  they  are  mostly 
represented  as  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child,  and  often  also  as  an  animal, 
dwelling  in  or  near  the  plant,  and  emerging  from  it  at  times  to  do 
harm,  or  to  dispense  blessings.  .  .  .  Whether  conceptions  on  the  ani¬ 
mation  of  plants  have  never  developed  in  Chinese  thought  and  worship 
before  ideas  about  human  ghosts  .  .  .  had  become  predominant  in 
mind  and  custom,  we  cannot  say  :  but  the  matter  seems  probable  ” 
(De  Groot,  op.  cit.  pp.  272,  273).  Tales  of  trees  that  shed  blood 
and  that  cry  out  when  hurt  are  common  in  Chinese  literature  (p.  274) 
[as  also  in  Southern  Arabia]  ;  also  of  trees  that  lodge  or  can  change 
into  maidens  of  transcendant  beauty  (p.  276). 

It  is  further  significant  that  amongst  the  stories  of  souls  of  men 
taking  up  their  residence  in  and  animating  trees  and  plants,  the  human 
being  is  usually  a  woman,  accompanied  by  “a  fox,  a  dog,  an  old 
raven  or  the  like  ”  (p.  276). 

Thus  in  China  are  found  all  the  elements  out  of  which  Dr.  Rendel 
H  arris  believes  the  Aphrodite  cult  was  compounded  in  Cyprus,1  the 
animation  of  the  anthropoid  plant,  its  human  cry,  its  association  with 
a  beautiful  maiden  and  a  dog.“ 

The  immemorial  custom  of  planting  trees  on  graves  in  China  is 
supposed  by  De  Groot  (p.  277)  to  be  due  to  “  the  desire  to  strengthen 
the  soul  of  the  buried  person,  thus  to  save  his  body  from  corruption, 
for  which  reason  trees  such  as  pines  and  cypresses,  deemed  to  be 
bearers  of  great  vitality  for  being  possessed  of  more  shen  than  other 
trees,  were  used  preferably  for  such  purposes”.  But  may  not  such 
beliefs  also  be  an  expression  of  the  idea  that  a  tree  growing  upon  a 
grave  is  developed  from  and  becomes  the  personification  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ?  The  significance  of  the  selection  of  pines  and  cypresses  may 
be  compared  to  that  associated  with  the  so-called  “  cedars  ”in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  and  the  myrrh-  and  frankincense-  pro¬ 
ducing  trees  in  Arabia  and  East  Africa.  They  have  come  to  be 

1  “  The  Ascent  of  Olympus,”  1917. 

2  For  a  collection  of  stories  relating  to  human  beings,  generally  women, 
dwelling  in  trees,  see  Hartland’s  “  Legend  of  Perseus  ”. 
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accredited  with  “soul-substance,’’  since  their  use  in  mummification, 
and  as  incense  and  for  making  coffins,  has  made  them  the  means  for 
attaining  a  future  existence.  Hence  in  course  of  time  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  charged  with  the  spirit  of  vitality,  the  shen  or  “  soul- 
substance 

In  China  also  it  was  because  the  woods  of  the  pine  or  fir  and  the 
Cyprus  were  used  for  making  coffins  and  grave- vaults  and  that  pine- 
resin  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  attaining  immortality  (De  Groot,  op. 
cit.  pp.  296  and  297)  that  such  veneration  was  bestowed  upon  these 
trees.  “  At  an  early  date,  Taoist  seekers  after  immortality  transplanted 
that  animation  [of  the  hardy  long-lived  fir  and  cypress1]  into  them¬ 
selves  by  consuming  the  resin  of  those  trees,  which,  apparently,  they 
looked  upon  as  coagulated  soul -substance,  the  counterpart  of  the  blood 
in  men  and  animals”  (p.  296). 

Thus  in  the  Far  East  there  are  found  in  intimate  association  the 
one  with  the  other  all  of  the  bizarre  assortment  of  beliefs  out  of  which 
the  Cypriote  Aphrodite  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  to  have 
been  compounded,  as  well  as  those  which  the  ritual  of  incense  and 
libations  was  responsible  for  originating  in  Egypt 

Elsewhere  in  these  pages  it  is  explained  how  the  vaguely  defined 
Mother  “  Goddess  ”  and  the  more  distinctly  anthropoid  Water  “  God,” 
which  originally  developed  quite  independently  the  one  of  the  other, 
ultimately  came  to  exert  a  profound  and  mutual  influence,  so  that  many 
of  the  attributes  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  them  came  to  be 
shared  with  the  other.  Many  factors  played  a  part  in  this  process  of 
blending  and  confusion  of  sex.  As  I  shall  explain  later,  when  the 
moon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  dwelling  or  the  impersonation 
of  Hathor,  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  over  water  led  to  a 
further  assimilation  of  her  attributes  with  those  of  Osiris  as  the  controller 
of  water,  which  received  definite  expression  in  a  lunar  form  of  Osiris. 

But  the  link  that  is  most  intimately  related  to  the  subject  of  this 
address  is  provided  by  the  personification  of  the  Mother-Goddess  in 
incense- trees.  For  incense  thus  became  the  sweat  or  the  tears  of  the 

1  The  fact  that  the  fir  and  cypress  are  “  hardy  and  long-lived  ”  is 
not  the  reason  for  their  being  accredited  with  these  life-prolonging  qualities. 
But  once  the  latter  virtues  had  become  attributed  to  them  the  fact  that  the 
trees  were  “  hardy  and  long-lived”  may  have  been  used  to  bolster  up  the 
belief  by  a  process  of  rationalization. 
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Great  Mother  just  as  the  water  of  libation  was  regarded  as  the  fluid 
of  Osiris. 


The  Breath  of  Life. 

Although  the  pouring  of  libations  and  the  burning  of  incense 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  ritual  of  animating  the  statue  or  the 
mummy,  the  most  important  incident  in  the  ceremony  was  the  “  open¬ 
ing  of  the  mouth,’’  which  was  regarded  as  giving  it  the  breath  of  life. 

Elsewhere 1 2  I  have  suggested  that  the  conception  of  the  heart  and 
blood  as  the  vehicles  of  life,  feeling,  volition,  and  knowledge  may  have 
been  extremely  ancient.  It  is  not  known  when  or  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  idea  of  the  breath  being  the  “  life  ’’  was  first  entertained. 
The  fact  that  in  certain  primitive  systems  of  philosophy  the  breath  was 
supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  heart  suggests  that  these 
beliefs  may  be  a  constituent  element  of  the  ancient  heart-theory.  In 
some  of  the  rock- pictures  in  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  the 
air-passages  are  represented  leading  to  the  heart.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  mummification  gave  greater  definiteness 
to  the  ideas  regarding  the  “  heart  ”  and  “  breath,”  which  eventually 
led  to  a  differentiation  between  their  supposed  functions."  As  the 
heart  and  the  blood  were  obviously  present  in  the  dead  body  they 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  “  life”.  The  breath  was  clearly 
the  “  element  ”  the  lack  of  which  rendered  the  body  inanimate.  It 
was  therefore  regarded  as  necessary  to  set  the  heart  working.  The 
heart  then  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  knowledge,  the  organ 
that  feels  and  wills  during  waking  life.  All  the  pulsating  motions  of 
the  body  seem  to  have  been  regarded,  like  the  act  of  respiration, 
as  expressions  of  the  vital  principle  or  “  life,”  which  many  ethnological 
writers  refer  to  as  “  soul  substance  ”.  The  neighbourhood  of  certain 
joints  where  the  pulse  can  be  felt  most  readily,  and  the  top  of  the 
head,  where  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  the  infant’s  fontanelle,  were 
therefore  regarded  by  some  Asiatic  peoples  as  the  places  where  the 
substance  of  life  could  leave  or  enter  the  body. 

It  is  possible  that  in  ancient  times  this  belief  was  more  widespread 


1  “  Primitive  Man,”  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy ,  1917,  p.  41. 

2  The  enormous  complexity  and  intricacy  of  the  interrelation  between 
the  functions  of  the  “  heart,”  and  the  “  breath  ”  is  revealed  in  Chinese 
philosophy  (see  de  Groot,  op.  cit.  Chapter  VII.  inter  alia). 
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than  it  is  now.  It  affords  an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  trephining 
the  skull  among  ancient  peoples,  to  afford  a  more  ready  passage  for 
the  “  vital  essence  ”  to  and  from  the  skull. 

In  his  lecture  on  “  The  Socratic  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,”  1  Professor 
John  Burnet  has  expounded  the  meaning  of  early  Greek  conceptions 
of  the  soul  with  rare  insight  and  lucidity.  Originally,  the  word  x/j vgfj 
meant  “breath,”  but,  by  historical  times,  it  had  already  been 
specialized  in  two  distinct  ways.  It  had  come  to  mean  courage  in 
the  first  place,  and  secondly  the  breath  of  life ,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  which  is  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the  animate 
and  the  inanimate,  the  “  ghost”  which  a  man  “  gives  up  ”  at  death. 
But  it  may  also  quit  the  body  temporarily,  which  explains  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  swooning  ( \i7r oxfjv  fia ).  It  seemed  natural  to  suppose  it 
was  also  the  thing  that  can  roam  at  large  when  the  body  is  asleep, 
and  even  appear  to  another  sleeping  person  in  his  dream.  Moreover, 
since  we  can  dream  of  the  dead,  what  then  appears  to  us  must  be 
just  what  leaves  the  body  at  the  moment  of  death.  These  considera¬ 
tions  explain  the  world-wide  belief  in  the  “  soul  ”  as  a  sort  of  double 
of  the  real  bodily  man,  the  Egyptian  ha l2  the  Italian  genius ,  and  the 
Greek  x^vgr). 

Now  this  double  is  not  identical  with  whatever  it  is  in  us  that 
feels  and  wills  during  our  waking  life.  That  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  blood  and  not  breath. 

What  we  feel  and  perceive  have  their  seat  in  the  heart  :  they 
belong  to  the  body  and  perish  with  it. 

It  is  only  when  the  shades  have  been  allowed  to  drink  blood  that 
consciousness  returns  to  them  for  a  while. 

At  one  time  the  xpvgy  was  supposed  to  dwell  with  the  body  in 
the  grave,  where  it  had  to  be  supported  by  the  offerings  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  especially  by  libations  (\oou). 

An  Egyptian  psychologist  has  carried  the  story  back  long  before 
the  times  of  which  Professor  Burnet  writes.  He  has  explained  “  his 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  ‘  heart  (mind)  and  tongue  ’.  ‘  When 

1  Second  Annual  Philosophical  Lecture,  Henriette  Hertz  Trust,  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  British  Academy ,  Vol.  VII,  26  Jan.,  1916. 

2  The  Egyptian  ka,  however,  was  a  more  complex  entity  than  this 
comparison  suggests. 
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the  eyes  see,  the  ears  hear,  and  the  nose  breathes,  they  transmit  to 
the  heart.  It  is  he  (the  heart)  who  brings  forth  every  issue  and  it  is 
the  tongue  which  repeats  the  thought  of  the  heart.’  ” 1 

“There  came  the  saying  that  A  turn,  who  created  the  gods,  stated 
concerning  Ptah-Tatenen  :  ‘  He  is  the  fashioner  of  the  gods.  .  .  . 
He  made  likenesses  of  their  bodies  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  hearts. 
Then  the  gods  entered  into  their  bodies  of  every  wood  and  every 
stone  and  every  metal.’  ”  12 * 

That  these  ideas  are  really  ancient  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Pyramid  Texts  Isis  is  represented  conveying  the  breath  of  life  to 
Osiris  by  “causing  a  wind  with  her  wings”."  The  ceremony  of 
“opening  the  mouth”  which  aimed  at  achieving  this  restoration  of 
the  breath  of  life  was  the  principal  part  of  the  ritual  procedure  be¬ 
fore  the  statue  or  mummy.  As  I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  2 1 5), 
the  sculptor  who  modelled  the  portrait  statue  was  called  “  he  who 
causes  to  live,”  and  the  word  “  to  fashion  ”  a  statue  is  identical  with 
that  which  means  “to  give  birth  ”.  The  god  Ptah  created  man  by 
modelling  his  form  in  clay.  Similarly  the  life-giving  sculptor  made 
the  portrait  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  securing  a  perpetuation  of 
existence,  when  it  was  animated  by  the  “  opening  of  the  mouth,”  by 
libations  and  incense. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  process  of  rationalization  in  Egypt  a  vast 
crop  of  creation- legends  came  into  existence,  which  have  persisted 
with  remarkable  completeness  until  the  present  day  in  India,  Indonesia, 
China,  America,  and  elsewhere.  A  statue  of  stone,  wood,  or  clay  is 
fashioned,  and  the  ceremony  of  animation  is  performed  to  convey  to  it 
the  breath  of  life,  which  in  many  places  is  supposed  to  be  brought 
down  from  the  sky.4 

In  the  Egyptian  beliefs,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  world-wide 
legends  that  were  derived  from  them,  the  idea  assumed  a  definite 
form  that  the  vital  principle  (often  referred  to  as  the  “  soul,”  “  soul- 
substance,”  or  “  double  ”)  could  exist  apart  from  the  body.  Whatever 

1  Breasted,  op.  cit.  pp.  44  and  43. 

2  Op.  cit.  pp.  45  and  46.  ::  Ibid.  p.  28. 

4  W.  J.  Perry  has  collected  the  evidence  preserved  in  a  remarkable 

series  of  Indonesian  legends  in  his  recent  book,  “The  Megalithic  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Indonesia  But  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  is 
provided  in  the  Chinese  literature  summarized  by  de  Groot  (op.  cit.). 
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the  explanation,  it  is  clear  that  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the 
vital  principle  apart  from  the  body  was  entertained.  It  was  supposed 
that  it  could  return  to  the  body  and  temporarily  reanimate  it.  It 
could  enter  into  and  dwell  within  the  stone  representation  of  the 
deceased.  Sometimes  this  so-called  “soul  ”  was  identified1  with  the 
breath  of  life,  which  could  enter  into  the  statue  as  the  result  of  the 
ceremony  of  “opening  the  mouth”. 

It  has  been  commonly  assumed  by  Sir  Edward  Tylor  and  those 
who  accept  his  theory  of  animism  that  the  idea  of  the  “  soul  ”  was 
based  upon  the  attempts  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and 
shadows,  to  which  Burnet  has  referred  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 
The  fact  that  when  a  person  is  sleeping  he  may  dream  of  seeing  absent 
people  and  of  having  a  variety  of  adventures  is  explained  by  many 
peoples  by  the  hypothesis  that  these  are  real  experiences  which  befell 
the  “soul”  when  it  wandered  abroad  during  its  owner’s  sleep.  A 
man’s  shadow  or  his  reflection  in  water  or  a  mirror  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  his  double.  But  what  these  speculations  leave  out  of 
account  is  the  fact  that  these  dream-  and  shadow- phenomena  were 
probably  merely  the  predisposing  circumstances  which  helped  in  the 
development  of  (or  the  corroborative  details  which  were  added  to  and, 
by  rationalization,  incorporated  in)  the  “  soul -theory,”  which  other 
circumstances  were  responsible  for  creating." 

I  have  already  called  attention  (p.  1 95)  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  the  psychological  speculations  in  ethnology  too  little  account  is 
taken  of  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  factors  which  determine  even 
the  simplest  and  apparently  most  obvious  and  rational  actions  of  men. 
I  must  again  remind  the  reader  that  a  vast  multitude  of  factors,  many 
of  them  of  a  subconscious  and  emotional  nature,  influence  men’s  deci¬ 
sions  and  opinions.  But  once  some  definite  state  of  feeling  inclines  a 
man  to  a  certain  conclusion,  he  will  call  up  a  host  of  other  circum¬ 
stances  to  buttress  his  decision,  and  weave  them  into  a  complex  net  of 
rationalization.  Some  such  process  undoubtedly  took  place  in  the 
development  of  “animism”;  and  though  it  is  not  possible  yet  to 

1  See,  however,  the  reservations  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

“  The  thorough  analysis  of  the  beliefs  of  any  people  makes  this 
abundantly  clear.  De  Groot’s  monograph  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
this  (op.  at.  Chapter  VII.).  Both  in  Egypt  and  China  the  conceptions  of 
the  significance  of  the  shadow  are  later  and  altogether  subsidiary. 
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reconstruct  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  the  idea,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  these  early  strivings  after  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  life  and  death,  and  the  attempts  to  put  the  theories  into 
practice  to  reanimate  the  dead,  provided  the  foundations  upon  which 
have  been  built  up  during  the  last  fifty  centuries  a  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  theory  of  the  soul.  In  the  creation  of  this  edifice  the  thoughts 
and  the  aspirations  of  countless  millions  of  peoples  have  played  a  part, 
but  the  foundation  was  laid  down  when  the  Egyptian  king  or  priest 
claimed  that  he  could  restore  to  the  dead  the  “breath  of  life’’  and, 
by  means  of  the  wand  which  he  called  “  the  great  magician,”  1  could 
enable  the  dead  to  be  born  again.  The  wand  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  be  a  conventionalized  representation  of  the  uterus,  so  that 
its  power  of  giving  birth  is  expressed  with  literal  directness.  Such  be¬ 
liefs  and  stories  of  the  “magic  wand”  are  found  to-day  in  scattered 
localities  from  the  Scottish  Highlands  to  Indonesia  and  America. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  referred  merely  to  one  or  two  aspects  of  a  con¬ 
ception  of  vast  complexity.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  once  the 
mind  of  man  began  to  play  with  the  idea  of  a  vital  essence  capable 
of  existing  apart  from  the  body  and  to  identify  it  with  the  breath 
of  life,  an  illimitable  field  was  opened  up  for  speculation.  The  vital 
principle  could  manifest  itself  in  all  the  varied  expressions  of  human 
personality,  as  well  as  in  all  the  physiological  indications  of  life.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  dreams  led  men  to  believe  that  the  “  soul  ”  could  also  leave 
the  body  temporarily  and  enjoy  varied  experiences.  But  the  concrete- 
minded  Egyptian  demanded  some  physical  evidence  to  buttress  these 
intangible  ideas  of  the  wandering  abroad  of  his  vital  essence.  He 
made  a  statue  for  it  to  dwell  in  after  his  death  ;  but  such  a  view  was 
seriously  entertained  only  because  he  had  already  convinced  himself 
that  the  life-substance  could  exist  apart  from  his  body  as  a  double  ’ 
or  “  twin  ”  which  reproduced  the  form  of  his  real  self. 

Searching  for  material  evidence  to  support  his  faith  primitive  man 
not  unnaturally  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth.  All  his  beliefs  concerning  the  nature  of  life  can  ultimately 
be  referred  back  to  the  story  of  his  own  origin,  his  birth  or  creation. 

When  an  infant  is  born  it  is  accompanied  by  the  after-birth  or 
placenta  to  which  it  is  linked  by  the  umbilical  cord.  The  full  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  significance  of  these  structures  is  an  achievement  of 

1  Alan  H.  Gardiner,  Davies  and  Gardiner,  op.  cit.  p^  59. 
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modern  science.  To  primitive  man  they  were  an  incomprehensible 
marvel.  But  once  he  began  to  play  with  the  idea  that  he  had  a 
double,  a  vital  essence  in  his  own  shape  which  could  leave  the  sleeping 
body  and  lead  a  separate  existence,  the  placenta  obviously  provided 
tangible  evidence  of  its  reality.  The  considerations  set  forth  by 
Blackman,1  supplementing  those  of  Moret,  Murray  and  Seligman, 
and  others,  have  been  claimed  as  linking  the  placenta  with  the  ka. 

Much  controversy  has  waged  around  the  interpretation  of  the 
Egyptian  word  ka ,  especially  during  recent  years.  An  excellent 
summary  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  various  disputants 
up  to  1912  will  be  found  in  Moret’s  “  Mysteres  Egyptiens  ”.  Since 
then  more  or  less  contradictory  views  have  been  put  forward  by  Alan 
Gardiner,  Breasted,  and  Blackman.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  in  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  ;  but  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  problems  at  issue  which  are 
so  intimately  related  to  my  main  theme  as  to  make  some  reference  to 
them  unavoidable. 

The  development  of  the  custom  of  making  statues  of  the  dead 
necessarily  raised  for  solution  the  problem  of  explaining  the  deceased’s 
two  bodies,  his  actual  mummy  and  his  portrait  statue.  During  life 
on  earth  his  vital  principle  dwelt  in  the  former,  except  on  those 
occasions  when  the  man  was  asleep.  His  actual  body  also  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  all  the  varied  attributes  of  his  personality.  But  after  death 
the  statue  became  the  dwelling  place  of  these  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  vitality. 

Whether  or  not  the  conception  arose  out  of  the  necessities  unavoid¬ 
ably  created  by  the  making  of  statues,  it  seems  clear  that  this  custom 
must  have  given  more  concrete  shape  to  the  belief  that  all  of  those 
elements  of  the  dead  man’s  individuality  which  left  his  body  at  the 
time  of  death  could  shift  as  a  shadowy  double  into  his  statue. 

At  the  birth  of  a  king  he  is  accompanied  by  a  comrade  or  twin 
exactly  reproducing  all  his  features.  This  double  or  ka  is  intimately 
associated  throughout  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  with  the  king’s  wel¬ 
fare.  In  fact  Breasted  claims  that  the  ka  “  was  a  kind  of  superior 


1  Aylward  M.  Blackman,  “  Some  Remarks  on  an  Emblem  upon  the 
Head  of  an  Ancient  Egyptian  Birth-Goddess,”  Journal  of  Egyptian 
Archeology ,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  III,  July,  1916,  p.  199;  and  “  The  Pharaoh’s 
Placenta  and  the  Moon-God  Khons,”  ibid.  Part  IV,  Oct.,  1916,  p.  233. 
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genius  intended  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  in  the  here¬ 
after' ”  .  .  .  there  “  he  had  his  abode  and  awaited  the  coming  of  his 
earthly  companion  ’V 

At  death  the  deceased  “goes  to  his  ka,  to  the  sky”.  The  ka 
controls  and  protects  the  deceased  :  he  brings  him  food  which  they 
eat  together. 

It  is  important  clearly  to  keep  in  mind  the  different  factors  involved 
in  this  conception  : — 

(a)  The  statue  of  the  deceased  is  animated  by  restoring  to  it  the 
breath  of  life  and  all  the  other  vital  attributes  of  which  the  early 
Egyptian  physiologist  took  cognisance. 

(i>)  At  the  time  of  birth  there  came  into  being  along  with  the 
child  a  “  twin  ”  whose  destinies  were  closely  linked  with  the  child’s. 

(< c )  As  the  result  of  animating  the  statue  the  deceased  also  has 
restored  to  him  his  character,  “  the  sum  of  his  attributes,”  his  indi¬ 
viduality,  later  raised  to  the  position  of  a  protecting  genius  or  god,  a 
Providence  who  watches  over  his  well-being.2 

The  points  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to  are,  first,  that  the 
breath  of  life,  or  animus ,  is  not  identical  with  the  ka,  as  Burnet  sup¬ 
poses  ( op .  cit .  supra ) ;  secondly,  that  the  adoption  of  the  conception 
of  the  ka  as  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  which  finds  its  appropriate  habita¬ 
tion  in  a  statue  that  has  been  animated  does  not  necessarily  conflict 
with  the  view  so  concretely  and  unmistakably  represented  in  the  tomb- 
pictures  that  the  ka  is  also  a  double  who  is  born  along  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

This  material  conception  of  the  ka  as  a  double  who  is  born  with 
and  closely  linked  to  the  individual  is,  as  Blackman  has  emphasized,3 
very  suggestive  of  Baganda  beliefs  and  rites  connected  with  the  placenta. 
At  death  the  circumstances  of  the  act  of  birth  are  reconstituted,  and  for 
this  rebirth  the  placenta  which  played  an  essential  part  in  the  original 
process  is  restored  to  the  deceased.  May  not  the  original  meaning  of 
the  expression  “he  goes  to  his  ka"  be  a  literal  description  of  this 
reunion  with  his  placenta  ? 

1  “  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,”  p.  52.  Breasted  denies 
that  the  ka  was  an  element  of  the  personality. 

2  For  an  abstruse  discussion  of  this  problem  see  Alan  H.  Gardiner, 
“  Personification  (Egyptian),”  Hastings’  Encyclop&dia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics ,  pp.  790  and  792. 

3  Op.  cit.  supra. 
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Blackman  makes  the  suggestion  that  “  on  the  analogy  of  the  beliefs 
entertained  by  the  Hamitic  ruling  caste  in  Uganda/’  according  to 
Roscoe,  “  the  placenta,1  or  rather  its  ghost,  would  have  been  supposed 
by  the  Ancient  Egyptians  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  individual’s 
personality,  as  ”  he  maintains  was  also  the  case  with  the  god  or  pro¬ 
tecting  genius  of  the  Babylonians/  “  Unless  united  with  his  twin’s 
[i.e.  his  placenta’s]  ghost  the  dead  king  was  an  imperfect  deity,  i.e.  his 
directing  intelligence  was  impaired  or  lacking.” 

In  China,  as  the  quotations  from  de  Groot  ( of .  cit.  p.  396)  have 
shown,  the  placenta  when  placed  under  felicitous  circumstances  is  able 
to  ensure  the  child  a  long  life  and  to  control  his  mental  and  physical 
welfare.  In  view  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  Blackman  to  associate 
the  placenta  with  the  ka,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  Moret’s  suggestion 
concerning  the  fourteen  forms  of  the  ka,  to  which  von  Bissing  assigns 

1  Mr.  Blackman  is  puzzled  to  explain  what  “  possible  connexion  there 
could  be  between  the  Pharaoh’s  placenta  and  the  moon  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  custom  in  Uganda  to  expose  the  king’s  placenta  each  new  moon 
and  anoint  it  with  butter. 

To  those  readers  who  follow  my  argument  in  the  later  pages  of  this 
discussion  the  reasoning  at  the  back  of  this  association  should  be  plain 
enough.  The  moon  was  regarded  as  the  controller  of  menstruation.  The 
placenta  (and  also  the  child)  was  considered  to  be  formed  of  menstrual 
blood.  The  welfare  of  the  placenta  was  therefore  considered  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  moon. 

The  anointing  with  butter  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  of  these  lunar  and  maternal  phenomena  with  the  cow. 

The  placenta  was  associated  with  the  moon  also  in  China,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  shows. 

According  to  de  Groot  (op.  cit.  p.  396),  “  in  the  Siao  'rh  fang  or 
Medicament  for  Babies,  by  the  hand  of  Ts‘ui  Hing-kung  [died  674  A.D.], 
it  is  said  :  ‘  The  placenta  should  be  stored  away  in  a  felicitous  spot  under 
the  salutary  influences  of  the  sky  or  the  moon  ...  in  order  that  the  child 
may  be  ensured  a  long  life  ’  ”.  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  placenta  will  entail  mental  or  physical  trouble  to  the  child. 

The  placenta  also  is  used  as  the  ingredient  of  pills  to  increase  fertility, 
facilitate  parturition,  to  bring  back  life  to  people  on  the  brink  of  death  and 
it  is  the  main  ingredient  “  in  medicines  for  lunacy,  convulsions,  epilepsy, 
etc.”  (p.  397).  “  It  gives  rest  to  the  heart,  nourishes  the  blood,  increases 

the  breath,  and  strengthens  the  tsing"  (p.  396). 

These  attributes  of  the  placenta  indicate  that  the  beliefs  of  the  Baganda 
are  not  merely  local  eccentricities,  but  widespread  and  sharply  defined  in¬ 
terpretations. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  241 . 
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the  general  significance  “nourishment  or  offerings”.  He  puts  the 
question  whether  they  do  not  “  personify  the  elements  of  material  and 
intellectual  prosperity,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  body  and 
spirit  ”  (op.  at.  p.  209). 

The  placenta  is  credited  with  all  the  varieties  of  life-giving  potency 
that  are  attributed  to  the  Mother-Goddess.  It  therefore  controls  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and,  like  all  maternal  amulets  ( vide  sziprci), 
ensures  his  good  fortune.  But,  probably  by  virtue  of  its  supposed 
derivation  from  and  intimate  association  with  blood,  it  also  ministered 
to  his  mental  welfare. 

In  my  last  Rylands  Lecture  I  referred  to  the  probability  that  the 
essential  elements  of  Chinese  civilization  were  derived  from  the  West. 
I  had  hoped  that  before  the  present  statement  went  to  the  printer  I 
would  have  found  time  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  evidence  in  substantia¬ 
tion  of  the  reality  of  that  diffusion  of  culture. 

Briefly  the  chain  of  proof  is  composed  of  the  following  links  :  (a) 
the  intimate  cultural  contact  between  Egypt,  Southern  Arabia,  Sumer, 
and  Elam  from  a  period  at  least  as  early  as  the  First  Egyptian 
Dynasty  ;  ( b )  the  diffusion  of  Sumerian  and  Elamite  culture  in  very 
early  times  at  least  as  far  north  as  Russian  Turkestan  and  as  far  east 
as  Baluchistan  ;  (c)  at  some  later  period  the  quest  of  gold,  copper, 
turquoise,  and  jade  led  the  Babylonians  (and  their  neighbours)  as  far 
north  as  the  Altai  and  as  far  east  as  Khotan  and  the  Tarim  Valley, 
where  their  pathways  were  blazed  with  the  distinctive  methods  of 
cultivation  and  irrigation  ;  (of)  at  some  subsequent  period  there  was 
an  easterly  diffusion  of  culture  from  Turkestan  into  China  proper  ;  and 
(e)  at  least  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  B.c.  there  was  also  a  spread 
of  Western  culture  to  China  by  sea. 

I  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  distinctively  Egyptian  traits 
in  Chinese  beliefs  concerning  the  dead.  Mingled  with  them  are  other 
equally  definitely  Babylonian  ideas  concerning  the  liver. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  in  the  course  of  the  spread  of  a  complex 
system  of  religious  beliefs  to  so  great  a  distance,  only  certain  of  their 
features  would  survive  the  journey.  Handed  on  from  people  to 
people,  each  of  whom  would  unavoidably  transform  them  to  some 
extent,  the  tenets  of  the  Western  beliefs  would  become  shorn  of  many 
of  their  details  and  have  many  excrescences  added  to  them  before  the 
Chinese  received  them.  In  the  crucible  of  the  local  philosophy  they 
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would  be  assimilated  with  Chinese  ideas  until  the  resulting  compound 
assumed  a  Chinese  appearance.  When  these  inevitable  circumstances 
are  recalled  the  value  of  any  evidence  of  Western  influence  is  strongly 
reinforced. 

According  to  the  ancient  Chinese  man  has  two  souls,  the  kwei 
and  the  shen.  The  former,  which  according  to  de  Groot  is  definitely 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two  (p.  8),  is  the  material,  substantial  soul, 
which  emanates  from  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  Universe,  and  is  formed 
of  yin  substance.  In  living  man  it  operates  under  the  name  of  p‘oh, 
and  on  his  death  it  returns  to  the  earth  and  abides  with  the  deceased 
in  his  grave. 

The  shen  or  immaterial  soul  emanates  from  the  etherial  celestial 
part  of  the  cosmos  and  consists  of  yang  substance.  When  operating 
actively  in  the  living  human  body,  it  is  called  khi  or  “breath,”  and 
hwun  ;  when  separated  from  it  after  death  it  lives  forth  as  a  refulgent 
spirit,  styled  nnng} 

But  the  shen  also,  in  spite  of  its  sky- affinities,  hovers  about  the 
grave  and  may  dwell  in  the  inscribed  grave- stone  (p.  6).  There  may 
be  a  multitude  of  shen  in  one  body  and  many  “  soul -tablets  ”  may 
be  provided  for  them  (p.  74). 

Just  as  in  Egypt  the  ka  is  said  to  “  symbolize  the  force  of  life 
which  resides  in  nourishment  ”  (Moret,  p.  2 1 2),  so  the  Chinese  refer 
to  the  ethereal  part  of  the  food  as  its  khi,  i.e.  the  “breath”  of  its 

shen. 

The  careful  study  of  the  mass  of  detailed  evidence  so  lucidly  set 
forth  by  de  Groot  in  his  great  monograph  reveals  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  many  superficial  differences  and  apparent  contradictions,  the  early 
Chinese  conceptions  of  the  soul  and  its  functions  are  essentially  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Egyptian  and  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

From  the  quotations  which  I  have  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
pages  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  entertain  views  regarding  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  placenta  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Baganda, 
and  a  conception  of  the  souls  of  man  which  presents  unmistakable 
analogies  with  those  of  Egypt.  Yet  these  Chinese  beliefs  do  not 
shed  any  clearer  light  than  Egyptian  literature  does  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  possible  relationship  between  the  ka  and  the  hlacenta. 

1  De  Groot,  p.  5* 
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In  the  Iranian  domain,  however,  right  on  the  overland  route  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  ray  of  light.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Professor  Moulton,  “  The  later  Parsi  books  tell  us 
that  the  Fravashi  is  a  part  of  a  good  man’s  identity,  living  in  heaven 
and  reuniting  with  the  soul  at  death.  It  is  not  exactly  a  guardian 
angel,  for  it  shares  in  the  development  or  deterioration  of  the  rest  of 
the  man.”  1 

In  fact  the  Fravashi  is  not  unlike  the  Egyptian  ka  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Chinese  shen  on  the  other.  “  They  are  the  Manes , 
4  the  good  folk  (p.  144)  :  they  are  connected  with  the  stars  in  their 
capacity  as  spirits  of  the  dead  (p.  143),  and  they  “showed  their 
paths  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  endless  lights,”  just  as  the 
kas  guide  the  dead  in  the  hereafter. 

The  Fravashis  play  a  partin  the  annual  All  Soul’s  feast  (p.  144) 
precisely  analogous  to  that  depicted  by  Breasted  in  the  case  of  an 
Egyptian  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.1'  All  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  ceremonies  are  essentially  identical. 

Now  Professor  Moulton  suggests  that  the  word  Fravashi  may  be 
derived  from  the  Avestan  root  var ,  “  to  impregnate,”  and  fravasi 
mean  “  birth- promotion  ”  (p.  142).  As  he  associates  this  with 
childbirth  the  possibility  suggests  itself  whether  the  “  birth- promoter  ” 
may  not  be  simply  the  placenta. 

Loret  (quoted  by  Moret,  p.  202),  however,  derives  the  word 
ka  from  a  root  signifying  “  to  beget,”  so  that  the  Fravashi  may  be 
nothing  more  than  the  Iranian  homologue  of  the  Egyptian  ka. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  Iranian  and  Egyptian  concep¬ 
tions  may  be  the  Sumerian  instances  given  to  Blackman  3  by  Dr. 
Langdon. 

The  whole  idea  seems  to  have  originated  out  of  the  belief  that 
the  sum  of  the  individual  attributes  or  vital  expressions  of  a  man’s 
personality  could  exist  apart  from  the  physical  body.  The  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  death  provided  the  evidence  in 
corroboration  of  this. 

At  birth  the  newcomer  came  into  the  world  physically  connected 
with  the  placenta,  which  was  accredited  with  the  attributes  of  the 
life-giving  and  birth-promoting  Great  Mother  and  intimately  related 

1  Early  Religious  Poetry  of  Persia,  p.  143. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  264.  3  Ibid.  p.  240. 
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to  the  moon  and  the  earliest  totem.  It  was  obviously,  also,  closely 
concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  for  was  it  not  the  stalk 
upon  which  the  latter  was  growing  like  some  fruit  on  its  stem  ?  It 
was  a  not  unnatural  inference  to  suppose  that,  as  the  elements  of  the 
personality  were  not  indissolubly  connected  with  the  body,  they  were 
brought  into  existence  at  the  time  of  birth  and  that  the  placenta  was 
their  vehicle. 

The  Egyptians’  own  terms  of  reference  to  the  sculptor  of  a  statue 
show  that  the  ideas  of  birth  were  uppermost  in  their  minds  when  the 
custom  of  statue-making  was  first  devised.  Moret  has  brought 
together  {op.  at.  supra)  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  the  conception  of  ritual  rebirth  in  early 
Egyptian  religious  ceremonial.  With  these  ideas  in  his  mind  the 
Egyptian  would  naturally  attach  great  importance  to  the  placenta  in 
any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  act  of  rebirth,  which  would  be  re¬ 
garded  in  a  literal  sense.  The  placenta  which  played  an  essential 
part  in  the  original  act  would  have  an  equally  important  role  in  the 
ritual  of  rebirth. 

The  Power  of  the  Eye. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  peculiar  functions  attributed  to 
the  eye  it  is  essential  that  the  inquirer  should  endeavour  to  look  at 
the  problem  from  the  early  Egyptian’s  point  of  view.  After  mould¬ 
ing  into  shape  the  wrappings  of  the  mummy  so  as  to  restore  as  far  as 
possible  the  form  of  the  deceased  the  embalmer  then  painted  eyes 
upon  the  face.  So  also  when  the  sculptor  had  learned  to  make 
finished  models  in  stone  or  wood,  and  by  the  addition  of  paint  had 
enhanced  the  life-like  appearance,  the  statue  was  still  merely  a  dead 
thing.  What  were  needed  above  all  to  enliven  it,  literally  and  actu¬ 
ally,  in  other  words,  to  animate  it,  were  the  eyes  ;  and  the  Egyptian 
artist  set  to  work  and  with  truly  marvellous  skill  reproduced  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  living  eyes  (Fig.  5),  How  ample  Was  the  justification  for 
this  belief  will  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  glances  at  the  remarkable 
photographs  recently  published  by  Dr.  Alan  H.  Gardiner.1  The 
wonderful  eyes  will  be  seen  to  make  the  statue  sparkle  and  live. 
To  the  concrete  mind  of  the  Egyptian  this  triumph  of  art  was  regarded 

1,4  A  New  Masterpiece  of  Egyptian  Sculpture,”  The  Journal  of 
Egyptian  Archceology ,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I,  Jan.,  1917. 


Fig.  5. — Statue  of  an  Egyptian  Noble  of  the  Pyramid  Age  to  show  the 

TECHNICAL  SKILL  IN  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  LIFE-LIKE  EYES 
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not  as  a  mere  technical  success  or  aesthetic  achievement.  The  artist 
was  considered  to  have  made  the  statue  really  live  ;  in  fact,  literally 
and  actually  converted  it  into  a  “living  image”.  The  eyes  them¬ 
selves  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  vitality  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  statue. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  all  the  elaborate  care  and  skill  bestowed 
upon  the  making  of  artificial  eyes.  No  doubt  also  it  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  remarkable  belief  in  the 
animating  power  of  the  eye.  But  so  many  other  factors  of  most 
diverse  kinds  played  a  part  in  building  up  the  complex  theory  of  the 
eye’s  fertilizing  potency  that  all  the  stages  in  the  process  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion  cannot  yet  be  arranged  in  orderly  sequence. 

I  refer  to  the  question  here  and  suggest  certain  aspects  of  it  that 
seem  worthy  of  investigation  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
some  student  of  early  Egyptian  literature  to  look  into  the  matter 
further.1 

As  death  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sleep  and  the  closing  of  the 
eyes  was  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  latter  condition  the  open  eyes  were 
not  unnaturally  regarded  as  clear  evidence  of  wakefulness  and  life. 
In  fact,  to  a  matter-of-fact  people  the  restoration  of  the  eyes  to  the 
mummy  or  statue  was  equivalent  to  an  awakening  to  life. 

At  a  time  when  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  or  in  a  sheet  of  water 
was  supposed  to  afford  quite  positive  evidence  of  the  reality  of  each 
individual’s  “double,”  and  when  the  “soul,”  or  more  concretely, 
“  life,”  was  imagined  to  be  a  minute  image  or  homunculus,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  reflection  in  the  eye  may  have  been  interpreted  as  the 
“  soul  ”  dwelling  within  it.  The  eye  was  certainly  regarded  as 
peculiarly  rich  in  “  soul  substance”.  It  was  not  until  Osiris  received 
from  Horus  the  eye  which  had  been  wrenched  out  in  the  latter’s 
combat  with  Set  that  he  “  became  a  soul  ”.2 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  belief  in  the  animating  power  of 
the  eye  spread  as  far  east  as  Polynesia  and  America,  and  as  far  west 
as  the  British  Islands. 

1  In  all  probability  the  main  factor  that  was  responsible  for  conferring 
such  definite  life-giving  powers  upon  the  eye  was  the  identification  of  the 
moon  with  the  Great  Mother.  The  moon  was  the  eye  of  Re,  the  sky-god. 

“  Breasted,  “  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,*’  p.  59.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  rendered  “  a  soul  ’’  here  would  be  more  accurately 
given  by  the  word  “  reanimated 
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Of  course  the  obvious  physiological  functions  of  the  eyes  as  means 
of  communication  between  their  possessor  and  the  world  around  him  ; 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  eyes  for  expressing  feeling  and  emotion 
without  speech  ;  the  analogy  between  the  closing  and  opening  of  the 
eyes  and  the  changes  of  day  and  night,  are  all  hinted  at  in  Egyptian 
literature. 

But  there  were  certain  specific  factors  that  seem  to  have  helped  to 
give  definiteness  to  these  general  ideas  of  the  physiology  of  the  eyes. 
The  tears,  like  all  the  body  moisture,  came  to  share  the  life-giving 
attributes  of  water  in  general.  And  when  it  is  recalled  that  at 
funeral  ceremonies,  when  natural  emotion  found  expression  in  the 
shedding  of  tears,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  came  to  be  assimilated 
with  all  the  other  water-symbolism  of  the  funerary  ritual.  The  early 
literature  of  Egypt,  in  fact,  refers  to  the  part  played  by  Isis  and 
Nephthys  in  the  reanimation  of  Osiris,  when  the  tears  they  shed  as 
mourners  brought  life  back  to  the  god.  But  the  fertilizing  tears  of 
Isis  were  life-giving  in  the  wider  sense.  They  were  said  to  cause  the 
inundation  which  fertilized  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

There  is  the  further  possibility  that  the  beliefs  associated  with  the 
cowry  may  have  played  some  part,  if  not  in  originating,  at  any  rate 
in  emphasizing  the  conception  of  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  eye.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  outstanding  features  of  the  symbolism  of 
the  cowry.  In  many  places  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  the  similarity  of 
the  cowry  to  the  half-closed  eyelids  led  to  the  use  of  the  shells  as 
artificial  “  eyes  ”  in  mummies.  Thus  the  use  of  same  shell  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  female  reproductive  organs  and  the  eyes  may  have  played 
some  part  in  transferring  to  the  latter  the  fertility  of  the  former.  The 
gods  were  born  of  the  eyes  of  Ptah.  Might  not  the  confusion  of  the 
eye  with  the  genitalia  have  given  a  meaning  to  this  statement  ?  There 
is  evidence  of  this  double  symbolism  of  these  shells.  Cowry  shells 
have  also  been  employed,  both  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Pacific, 
to  decorate  the  bows  of  boats,  probably  for  the  dual  purpose  of  re¬ 
presenting  eyes  and  conferring  vitality  upon  the  vessel.  These  facts 
suggest  that  the  belief  in  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  eyes  may  to 
some  extent  be  due  to  this  cowry-association.  Even  if  it  be  admitted 
that  all  the  known  cases  of  the  use  of  cowries  as  eyes  of  mummies  are 
relatively  late  and  that  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  employed  for 
such  a  purpose  in  Egypt,  the  mere  fact  that  the  likeness  to  the  eyelids 
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so  readily  suggests  itself  may  have  linked  together  the  attributes  of 
the  cowry  and  the  eye  even  in  Predynastic  times,  when  cowries  were 
placed  with  the  dead  in  the  grave. 

Hathor’ s  identification  with  the  “Eye  of  Re”  may  possibly 
have  been  an  expression  of  the  same  idea.  But  the  role  of  the  “  Eye 
of  Re  ”  was  due  primarily  to  her  association  with  the  moon  (vide 
infra ,  p.  246). 

The  apparently  hopeless  tangle  of  contradictions  involved  in  these 
conceptions  of  Hathor  will  have  to  be  unravelled.  For  “  no  eye  is  to 
be  feared  more  than  thine  (Re’s)  when  it  attacketh  in  the  form  of 
Hathor”  (Maspero,  op.  cit.  p.  165).  Thus  if  it  was  the  beneficent 
life-giving  aspect  of  the  eye  which  led  to  its  identification  with  Hathor, 
in  course  of  time,  when  the  reason  for  this  connexion  was  lost  sight  of, 
it  became  associated  with  the  malevolent,  death-dealing  avatar  of  the 
goddess,  and  became  the  expression  of  the  god’s  anger  and  hatred 
toward  his  enemies.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a  confusion  may 
have  been  responsible  for  giving  concrete  expression  to  the  general 
psychological  fact  that  the  eyes  are  obviously  among  the  chief  means 
for  expressing  hatred  for  and  intimidating  and  “  brow-beating”  one’s 
fellows.  [In  my  lecture  on  “The  Birth  of  Aphrodite”  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  the  explicit  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  these  contradictions.] 

It  is  significant  that,  in  addition  to  the  widespread  belief  in  the 
“  evil  eye  ” — which  in  itself  embodies  the  same  confusion,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  admiration  that  works  evil — in  a  multitude  of  legends  it  is  the 
eye  that  produces  petrifaction.  The  “  stony  stare”  causes  death  and 
the  dead  become  transformed  into  statues,  which,  however,  usually 
lack  their  original  attribute  of  animation.  These  stories  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland  in  his  “  Legend  of  Perseus  ”. 

There  is  another  possible  link  in  the  chain  of  associations  between 
the  eye  and  the  idea  of  fertility.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
development  of  the  belief  that  incense,  which  plays  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  ritual  for  conferring  vitality  upon  the  dead,  is  itself  replete 
with  animating  properties.  “Glaser  has  already  shown  the  anti 
incense  of  the  Egyptian  Punt  Reliefs  to  be  an  Arabian  word,  a-a-nete , 

*  tree-eyes  ’  (Punt  und  die  Siidarabischen  Reiche,  p.  7),  and  to 
refer  to  the  large  lumps  ...  as  distinguished  from  the  small  round 
drops,  which  are  supposed  to  be  tree- tears  or  the  tree-blood.”  1 

1  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  “The  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,”  1912, 
p.  164. 
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The  Moon  and  the  Sky-World. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  chief  episodes  in  Aphro¬ 
dite’s  past  point  to  the  Red  Sea  for  their  inspiration,  though  many 
other  factors,  due  partly  to  local  circumstances  and  partly  to  contact 
with  other  civilizations,  contributed  to  the  determination  of  the  traits 
of  the  Mediterranean  goddess  of  love.  In  Babylonia  and  India  there 
are  very  definite  signs  of  borrowing  from  the  same  source.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  to  look  for  further  evidence  to  Arabia  as  the  obvious 
bond  of  union  both  with  Phoenicia  and  Babylonia. 

The  claim  made  in  Roscher’s  Lexicon  der  Mythologie  that  the 
Assyrian  Ishtar,  the  Phoenician  Ashtoreth  (Astarte),  the  Syrian 
Atargatis  (Derketo),  the  Babylonian  Belit  (Mylitta)  and  the  Arabian 
Hat  (Al-ilat)  were  all  moon-goddesses  has  given  rise  to  much  rather 
aimless  discussion,  for  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  essential  hom¬ 
ology  with  Hathor  and  Aphrodite.  Moreover,  from  the  beginning, 
all  goddesses — and  especially  this  most  primitive  stratum  of  fertility 
deities — were  for  obvious  reasons  intimately  associated  with  the  moon.1 
But  the  cyclical  periodicity  of  the  moon  which  suggested  the  analogy 
with  the  similar  physiological  periodicity  of  women  merely  explains 
the  association  of  the  moon  with  women.  The  influence  of  the  moon 
upon  dew  and  the  tides,  perhaps,  suggested  its  controlling  power  over 
water  and  emphasized  the  life-giving  function  which  its  association 
with  women  had  already  suggested.  For  reasons  which  have  been 
explained  already,  water  was  associated  more  especially  with  fertili¬ 
zation  by  the  male.  Hence  the  symbolism  of  the  moon  came  to 
include  the  control  of  both  the  male  and  the  female  processes  of  re¬ 
production.2 

The  literature  relating  to  the  development  of  these  ideas  with  refer- 

1  1  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
their  home  became  transferred  to  the  planet  Venus. 

A2  In  his  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  Fravashis  in  the  Iranian  Yasht, 
the  late  Professor  Moulton  suggested  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the 
Avestan  root  var,  “  to  impregnate,”  so  that  fravasi  might  mean  “  birth- 
promotion  ”.  But  he  was  puzzled  by  a  reference  to  water.  “  Less  easy  to 
understand  is  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  Waters  ”  (“  Early  Religious 
Poetry  of  Persia,”  pp.  142  and  143).  But  the  Waters  were  regarded  as 
fertilizing  agents.  This  is  seen  in  the  Avestan  Anahita,  who  was  “  the 
presiding  genie  of  Fertility  and  more  especially  of  the  Waters  ”  (W.  J. 
Phythian-Adams,  “  Mithraism,”  1913,  p.  13). 
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ence  to  the  moon  has  been  summarized  by  Professor  Hutton  Webster.1 
He  shows  that  “  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  among  many 
primitive  peoples  the  moon,  rather  than  the  sun,  the  planets  or  any 
of  the  constellations,  first  excited  the  imagination  and  aroused  feelings 
of  superstitious  awe  or  of  religious  veneration 

Special  attention  was  first  devoted  to  the  moon  when  agricultural 
pursuits  compelled  men  to  measure  time  and  determine  the  seasons. 
The  influence  of  the  moon  on  water,  both  the  tides  and  dew,  brought 
it  within  the  scope  of  the  then  current  biological  theory  of  fertilization. 
This  conception  was  powerfully  corroborated  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
moon’s  cycles  and  those  of  womankind,  which  was  interpreted  by  re¬ 
garding  the  moon  as  the  controlling  power  of  the  female  reproductive 
functions.  Thus  all  of  the  earliest  goddesses  who  were  personifications 
of  the  powers  of  fertility  came  to  be  associated,  and  in  some  cases 
identified,  with  the  moon. 

In  this  way  the  animation  and  deification  of  the  moon  was  brought 
about  :  and  the  first  sky  deity  assumed  not  only  all  the  attributes  of 
the  cowry,  i.e.  the  female  reproductive  functions,  but  also,  as  the  con¬ 
troller  of  water,  many  of  those  which  afterwards  were  regarded  as  the 
role  of  Osiris.  The  confusion  of  the  male  fertilizing  powers  of  Osiris 
with  the  female  reproductive  functions  of  Hathor  and  Isis  may  explain 
how  in  some  places  the  moon  became  a  masculine  deity,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  still  retained  his  control  over  womankind  and  caused  the  phen¬ 
omena  of  menstruation  by  the  exercise  of  his  virile  powers.2  But  the 
moon-g  od  was  also  a  measurer  of  time  and  in  this  aspect  was  personi¬ 
fied  in  Thoth. 

The  assimilation  of  the  moon  with  these  earth-deities  was  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  first  sky- deity.  For  once  the 
conception  developed  of  identifying  a  deity  with  the  moon,  and  the 
Osirian  beliefs  associated  with  the  deification  of  a  dead  king  grew  up, 
the  moon  became  the  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  womankind,  some 
mortal  woman  who  by  death  had  acquired  divinity. 

.After  the  idea  had  developed  of  regarding  the  moon  as  the  spirit 

1  “  Rest  Days,”  New  York,  1916,  pp.  124  et  seq. 

2  Wherever  these  deities  of  fertility  are  found,  whether  in  Egypt,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  the  Mediterranean  Area,  Eastern  Asia,  and  America,  illustrations  of 
this  confusion  of  sex  are  found.  The  explanation  which  Dr.  Rendel  Harris 
offers  of  this  confusion  in  the  case  of  Aphrodite, seems  to  me  not  to  give  due 
recognition  to  its  great  antiquity  and  world-wide  distribution. 
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of  a  dead  person,  it  was  only  natural  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  sun 
and  stars  should  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  same  train  of 
thought,  and  be  regarded  as  the  deified  dead.  When  this  happened, 
the  sun  not  unnaturally  soon  'leapt  into  a  position  of  pre-eminence. 
As  the  moon  represented  the  deified  female  principle  the  sun  became 
the  dominant  male  deity  Re.  The  stars  also  became  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

Once  this  new  conception  of  a  sky-world  was  adumbrated  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  beliefs  grew  up  to  assimilate  the  new  beliefs  with  the 
old  and  to  buttress  the  confused  mixture  of  incompatible  ideas  with  a 
complex  scaffolding  of  rationalization. 

The  sun-god  Horus  then  became  the  son  of  Osiris.  Osiris  con¬ 
trolled  not  only  the  river  and  the  irrigation  canals,  but  also  the  rain- 
clouds.  The  fumes  of  incense  conveyed  to  the  sky-gods  the  supplica¬ 
tions  of  the  worshippers  on  earth.  Incense  was  not  only  “  the  perfume 
that  deifies,”  but  also  the  means  by  which  the  deities  and  the  dead 
could  pass  to  their  doubles  in  the  newly  invented  sky-heaven.  The 
sun-god  Re  was  represented  in  his  temple  not  by  an  anthropoid  statue, 
but  by  an  obelisk,1  the  gilded  apex  of  which  pointed  to  heaven  and 
“  drew  down  ”  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  its  polished 
surface,  so  that  all  the  worshippers  could  see  the  manifestations  of  the 
god  in  his  temple. 

These  events  are  important,  not  only  for  creating  the  sky-gods  and 
the  sky-heaven,  but  possibly  also  for  suggesting  the  idea  that  even  a 
mere  pillar  of  stone,  whether  carved  or  uncarved,  upon  which  no  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  model  the  human  form,  could  represent  the 
deity,  or  rather  could  become  the  “body  ”  to  be  animated  by  the 
god.2  For  once  it  was  admitted,  even  in  the  home  of  these  ancient 
ideas  concerning  thp  animation  of  statues,  that  it  was  not  essential  for 
the  idol  to  be  shaped  into  human  form,  the  way  was  opened  for  less 
cultured  peoples,  who  had  not  acquired  the  technical  skill  to  carve 
statues,  simply  to  erect  stone  pillars  or  unshaped  masses  of  stone  or 

1 L.  Borchardt,  “  Das  Re-heiligt  um  des  Konigs  Ne-woser-re  ”. 

For  a  good  exposition  of  this  matter  see  A.  Moret,  “  Sanctu- 
aires  de  l’ancien  Empire  Egyptien,”(  Annales  du  Musee  Guimet ,  1912, 
P.  265. 

2  It  is  possible  that  the  ceremony  of  erecting  the  dad  columns  may  have 
played  some  part  in  the  development  of  these  beliefs.  (On  this  see  A. 
Moret,  “  Mysteres  Egyptiens,”  1913,  pp.  13-17.) 
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wood  for  their  gods  to  enter,  when  the  appropriate  ritual  of  animation 
was  performed.1 

This  conception  of  the  possibility  of  gods,  men,  or  animals  dwelling 
in  stones  spread  in  course  of  time  throughout  the  world,  but  in  every 
place  where  it  is  found  certain  arbitrary  details  of  the  methods  of 
animating  the  stone  reveal  the  fact  that  all  these  legends  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  complementary  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  petrifaction  of 
men  and  animals  has  a  similarly  extensive  geographical  distribution. 
It  represents  merely  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  original  story.  If  a 
man  after  death  could  be  reanimated  and  his  “  life,”  or  what  most 
writers  call  his  “  soul,”  could  then  take  up  its  residence  in  a  stone,  it 
was  merely  short-circuiting  this  process  to  transform  the  man  directly 
into  a  stone.2 


The  Worship  of  the  Cow. 

Intimately  linked  with  the  subjects  I  have  been  discussing  is  the 
worship  of  the  cow.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  afield  to  enter  into 

1  Many  other  factors  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  stories  of 
the  birth  of  ancestors  from  stones.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  the  cowry  (or  some  other  shell)  as  the  parent  of  mankind. 
The  place  of  the  shell  was  often  taken  by  roughly  carved  stones,  which  of 
course  were  accredited  with  the  same  power  of  being  able  to  produce  men, 
or  of  being  a  sort  of  egg  from  which  human  beings  could  be  hatched.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  finding  of  fossilized  animals  played  any  leading  role  in 
the  development  of  these  beliefs,  beyond  affording  corroborative  evidence 
in  support  of  them  after  other  circumstances  had  been  responsible  for 
originating  the  stories.  The  more  circumstantial  Oriental  stories  of  the 
splitting  of  stones  giving  birth  to  heroes  and  gods  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  finding  in  pebbles  of  fossilized  shells — themselves  regarded  already 
as  the  parents  of  mankind.  But  such  interpretations  were  only  possible  be¬ 
cause  all  the  predisposing  circumstances  had  already  prepared  the  way  for 
the  acceptance  of  these  specific  illustrations  of  a  general  theory. 

These  beliefs  may  have  developed  before  and  quite  independently  of 
the  ideas  concerning  the  animation  of  statues ;  but  if  so  the  latter  event 
would  have  strengthened  and  in  some  places  become  merged  with  the  other 
story. 

“For  an  extensive  collection  of  these  remarkable  petrifaction  legends 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  see  E.  Sidney  Hartland’s  “  The  Legend 
of  Perseus,”  especially  Volumes  I  and  III.  These  distinctive  stories  will  be 
found  to  be  complexly  interwoven  with  all  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
address. 
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the  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  earliest  Mother-Goddesses 
became  so  closely  associated  or  even  identified  with  the  cow  and  why 
the  cow’s  horns  became  associated  with  the  moon  among  the  emblems 
of  Hathor.  But  it  is  essential  that  reference  should  be  made  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  subject. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  to  justify  the  common  theory 
that  the  likeness  of  the  crescent  moon  to  a  cow’s  horns  was  the  reason 
for  the  association.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  both  the  moon 
and  the  cow  became  identified  with  the  Mother- Goddess  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  the  one  of  the  other,  and  at  a  very  remote  period. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  development  of 
this  association  of  the  cow  and  the  Mother-Goddess  was  the  fact  of  the 
use  of  milk  as  food  for  human  beings.  For  if  the  cow  could  assume 
this  maternal  function  she  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  foster-mother  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  in  course  of  time  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual 
mother  of  the  human  race  and  to  be  identified  with  the  Great  Mother. 

Many  other  considerations  helped  in  this  process  of  assimilation. 
The  use  of  cattle  not  merely  as  meat  for  the  sustenance  of  the  living 
but  as  the  usual  and  most  characteristic  life-giving  food  for  the  dead 
naturally  played  a  part  in  conferring  divinity  upon  the  cow,  just  as  an 
analogous  relationship  made  incense  a  holy  substance  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  personification  of  the  incense-tree  as  a  goddess. 
This  influence  was  still  further  emphasized  in  the  case  of  cattle 
because  they  also  supplied  the  blood  which  was  used  for  the  ritual 
purpose  of  bestowing  consciousness  upon  the  dead,  and  in  course  of 
time  upon  the  gods  also,  so  that  they  might  hear  and  attend  to  the 
prayers  of  supplicants. 

Other  circumstances  emphasize  the  significance  attached  to  the 
cow,  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  contributed  in  any  way 
to  the  development  of  these  beliefs  or  were  merely  some  of  the 
practices  which  were  the  result  of  the  divination  of  the  cow.  The 
custom  of  placing  butter  in  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  in  Egypt,  Uganda, 
and  India,  the  various  ritual  uses  of  milk,  the  employment  of  a  cow’s 
hide  as  a  wrapping  for  the  dead  in  the  grave,  and  also  in  certain 
mysterious  ceremonies,1  all  indicate  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  cow  and  the  means  of  attaining  a  rebirth  in  the  life  to  come. 

I  think  there  are  definite  reasons  for  believing  that  once  the  cow 

1  See  A.  Moret,  op.  cit.  p.  81,  inter  alia. 
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became  identified  with  the  Mother- God  dess  as  the  parent  of  mankind 
the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  development  of  the  curious  system  of 
ideas  now  known  as  “  totemism  ”. 

This,  however,  is  a  complex  problem  which  I  cannot  stay  to 
discuss  here. 

When  the  cow  became  identified  with  the  Great  Mother  and  the 
moon  was  regarded  as  the  dwelling  or  the  personification  of  the  same 
goddess,  the  Divine  Cow  by  a  process  of  confused  syncretism  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  sky  or  the  heavens,  to  which  the  dead  were  raised 
up  on  the  cow’s  back.  When  Re  became  the  dominant  deity,  he 
was  identified  with  the  sky,  and  the  sun  and  moon  were  then  regarded 
as  his  eyes.  Thus  the  moon,  as  the  Great  Mother  as  well  as  the  eye 
of  Re,  was  the  bond  of  identification  of  the  Great  Mother  with  an 
«ye.  This  was  probably  how*  the  eye  acquired  the  animating  powers 
of  the  Giver  of  Life. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  almost  world-wide 
diffusion  of  these  beliefs  regarding  the  cow,  as  far  as  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  the  west,  and  in  their  easterly  migration  probably  as  far 
as  America,  to  the  confusion  alike  of  its  ancient  artists  and  its  modem 
ethnologists.1 

As  an  illustration  of  the  identification  of  the  cow’s  attributes  with 
those  of  the  life-giving  Great  Mother,  I  might  refer  to  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moulton’s  commentary  2  on  the  ancient  Iranian  Gathas,  where 
cow’s  flesh  is  given  to  mortals  by  Yima  to  make  them  immortal. 
“  May  we  connect  it  with  another  legend  whereby  at  the  Regenera¬ 
tion  Mithra  is  to  make  men  immortal  by  giving  them  to  eat  the  fat 
of  the  .  .  .  primeval  Cow  from  whose  slain  body,  according  to  the 
Aryan  legends  adopted  by  Mithraism,  mankind  was  first  created  ?  ” 2 

1  See  the  Copan  sculptured  monuments  described  by  Maudslay  in 
Godman  and  Salvin’s  “  Biologia  Centrali- Americana,”  Archaeology, 
Plate  46,  representing  “  Stela  D,”  with  two  serpents  in  the  places  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Indian  elephants  in  Stela  B — concerning  which  see  Nature , 
November  25,  1915.  To  one  of  these  intertwined  serpents  is  attached  a 
cow-headed  human  daemon.  Compare  also  the  Chiriqui  figure  depicted  by 
by  MacCurdy,  “  A  Study  of  Chiriquian  Antiquities,”  Yale  University  Press, 
1911,  fig.  361,  P.  209. 

2  “  Early  Religious  Poetry  of  Persia,”  pp.  42  and  43. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  43.  But  I  think  these  legends  accredited  to  the  Aryans 
owe  their  parentage  to  the  same  source  as  the  Egyptian  beliefs  concerning 
the  cow,  and  especially  the  remarkable  mysteries  upon  which  Moret  has 
been  endeavouring  to  throw  some  light — “  Mysteres  Egyptiens,”  p.  43. 
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The  Diffusion  of  Culture. 

In  these  pages  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  intricate  problems  of  the  diffusion  abroad  of  the  practices  and 
beliefs  which  I  have  been  discussing.  But  the  thoughts  and  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  every  cultured  people  are  permeated  through  and  through 
with  their  influence. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  complex  customs  and  ideas  not  merely  the  “  finished 
product  ”  but  also  the  ingredients  out'  of  which  it  was  built  up  were 
being  scattered  abroad. 

I  shall  briefly  refer  to  certain  evidence  from  the  East  and  America 
in  illustration  of  this  fact  and  in  substantiation  of  the  reality  of  the 
diffusion  to  the  East  of  some  of  the  beliefs  I  have  been  discussing. 

The  unity  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  ideas  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  demonstrated  than  in  the  essential  identity  of  the  attributes 
of  Osiris  and  Ea.  It  affords  the  most  positive  proof  of  the  derivation 
of  the  beliefs  from  some  common  source,  and  reveals  the  fact  that 
Egyptian  and  Sumerian  civilizations  must  have  been  in  intimate  cultural 
contact  at  the  beginning  of  their  developmental  history.  “  In  Baby¬ 
lonia,  as  in  Egypt,  there  were  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
origin  of  life  and  the  particular  natural  element  which  represented  the 
vital  principle.”  “  One  section  of  the  people,  who  were  represented 
by  the  worshippers  of  Ea,  appear  to  have  believed  that  the  essence  of 
life  was  contained  in  water.  The  god  of  Eridu  was  the  source  of  the 
‘  water  of  life  \” 1 

“  Offerings  of  water  and  food  were  made  to  the  dead,”  not,  as 
Mr.  Mackenzie  states,  so  that  they  might  be  “  prevented  from  troubling 
the  living,”  2  but  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  sustenance  and  to 

1  Donald  A.  Mackenzie,  “  Myths  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,”  p.  44 

et  seq. 

2  Dr.  Alan  Gardiner  has  protested  against  the  assertions  of  “  some 
Egyptologists,  influenced  more  by  anthropological  theorists  than  by  the  un¬ 
ambiguous  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  texts,”  to  the  effect  that  “  the  funerary 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  main  precautionary  measures 
serving  to  protect  the  living  against  the  dead  ”  (Article  “  Life  and  Death 
(Egyptian),”  Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics),  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  “  anthropological  theorists,”  who  so  frequently 
put  forward  these  claims  have  little  more  justification  for  them  than  “  some 
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reanimate  them  to  help  the  suppliants.  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
these  and  other  procedures  were  inspired  by  fear  of  the  dead.  But 
such  a  statement  does  not  accurately  represent  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  people  who  devised  these  funerary  ceremonies.  For  it  is  not  the 
enemies  of  the  dead  or  those  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge  that  run 
a  risk  at  funerals,  but  rather  his  friends  ;  and  the  more  deeply  he  was 
attached  to  a  particular  person  the  greater  the  danger  for  the  latter. 
For  among  many  people  the  belief  obtains  that  when  a  man  dies  he 
will  endeavour  to  steal  the  “  soul -substance  ”  of  those  who  are  dearest 
to  him  so  that  they  may  accompany  him  to  the  other  world.  But  as 
stealing  the  “  soul- substance  ”  1  means  death,  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand 
such  a  display  of  affection.  Hence  most  people  who  long  for  life  and 
hate  death  do  their  utmost  to  evade  such  embarrassing  tokens  of  love  ; 
and  most  ethnologists,  misjudging  such  actions,  write  about  “  appeasing 
the  dead  It  was  those  whom  the  gods  loved  who  died  young. 

Ea  was  not  only  the  god  of  the  deep,  but  also  “  lord  of  life,”  king 
of  the  river  and  god  of  creation.  Like  Osiris  “he  fertilized  parched 
and  sunburnt  wastes  through  rivers  and  irrigating  canals,  and  conferred 
upon  man  the  sustaining  ‘  food  of  life  .  .  .  The  goddess  of  the  dead 
commanded  her  servant  to  ‘  sprinkle  the  Lady  Ishtar  with  the  water 
of  life  ’  ”  (op.  cit.  p.  44). 

In  Chapter  III.  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  book,  from  which  I  have  just 

# 

Egyptologists  ”.  Careful  study  of  the  best  evidence  from  Babylonia,  India, 
Indonesia,  and  Japan,  reveals  the  fact  that  anthropologists  who  make  such 
claims  have  probably  misinterpreted  the  facts.  In  an  article  on  “  Ances¬ 
tor  Worship  ”  by  Professor  Nobushige  Hozumi  in  A.  Stead  s  “  Japan  by  the 
Japanese”  (1904)  the  true  point  of  view  is  put  very  clearly  :  “The  origin 
of  ancestor-worship  is  ascribed  by  many  eminent  writers  to  the  dread  of 
ghosts  and  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  souls  of  ancestors  for  the  purpose 
of  propitiating  them.  It  appears  to  me  more  correct  to  attribute  the  origin 
of  ancestor-worship  to  a  contrary  cause.  It  was  the  love  of  ancestors,  not 
the  dread  of  them  ”  [Here  he  quotes  the  Chinese  philosophers  Shiu-ki 
and  Confucius  in  corroboration]  that  impelled  men  to  worship.  “We 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  ancestors,  pay  visits  to  their  graves,  offer 
flowers,  food  and  drink,  burn  incense  and  bow  before  their  tombs,  entirely 
from  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect  for  their  memory,  and  no  question  of 
‘  dread’  enters  our  minds  in  doing  so  ”  (pp.  281  and  282). 

1  For,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  idea  so  commonly  and  mistakenly 
conveyed  by  the  term  “soul-substance”  by  writers  on  Indonesian  and 
Chinese  beliefs  would  be  much  more  accurately  rendered  simply  by  the 
word  “  life,”  so  that  the  stealing  of  it  necessarily  means  death. 
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quoted,  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  quotations  clearly  showing 
that  the  conception  of  the  vitalizing  properties  of  the  body  moisture  of 
gods  is  not  restricted  to  Egypt  and  Osiris,  but  is  found  also  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  India,  in  Western  Asia  and  Greece,  and  also  in  Western 
Europe. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Ishtar  has  been  derived  from 
Semitic  roots  implying  “  she  who  waters,”  “  she  who  makes  fruitful  2 

“  The  beginnings  of  Semitic  religion  as  they  were  conceived  by  the 
Semites  themselves  go  back  to  sexual  relations  .  .  .  the  Semitic  con¬ 
ception  of  deity  .  .  .  embodies  the  truth — grossly  indeed,  but  never¬ 
theless  embodies  it — that  ‘  God  is  love  *  ”  (op.  cit.  p.  1 07). 

Throughout  the  countries  where  Semitic2  influence  spread  the 
primitive  Mother-Goddesses  or  some  of  their  specialized  variants  are 
found.  But  in  every  case  the  goddess  is  associated  with  many  dis¬ 
tinctive  traits  which  reveal  her  identity  with  her  homologues  in 
Cyprus,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt. 

Among  the  Sumerians  “  life  comes  on  earth  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  water  and  irrigation  ’\3  “  Man  also  results  from  a  union 

between  the  water-gods.” 

The  Akkadians  held  views  which  were  almost  the  direct  antithesis 
of  these.  To  them  “  the  watery  deep  is  disorder,  and  the  cosmos, 
the  order  of  the  world,  is  due  to  the  victory  of  a  god  of  light  and 
spring  over  the  monster  of  winter  and  water  ;  man  is  directly  made 
by  the  gods  ”.4 

The  Sumerian  account  of  Beginnings  centres  around  the  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  gods  of  water,  Enki  and  his  consort  Nin-ella  (or  Dangal), 
of  a  great  number  of  canals  bringing  rain  to  the  desolate  fields  of  a  dry 
continent.  Life  both  of  vegetables  and  animals  follows  the  profusion 
of  the  vivifying  waters.  ...  In  the  process  of  life’s  production  besides 
Enki,  the  personality  of  his  consort  is  very  conspicuous.  She  is  called 

1  Barton,  op.  cit.  p.  105. 

-  The  evidence  set  forth  in  these  pages  makes  it  clear  that  such  ideas 
are  not  restricted  to  the  Semites :  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  originated  amongst  them. 

8  Albert  J.  Carnoy,  “  Iranian  Views  of  Origins  in  Connexion  with 
Similar  Babylonian  Beliefs,”  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society , 
Vol.  XXXVI,  1916,  pp.  300-20. 

4  This  is  Professor  Carnoy  s  summary  of  Professor  Jastrow  s  views  as 
expressed  in  his  article  “  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  Views  of  Beginnings  ”. 
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Nm-Ella ,  ‘  the  pure  Lady,’  DamgaPNunna ,  the  ‘  great  Lady  of 
the  Waters,’  Nin-Tn ,  ‘the  Lady  of  Birth’”  (p.  301).  The  child  of 
Enki  and  Nin-ella  was  the  ancestor  of  mankind.1 

“  In  later  traditions,  the  personality  of  that  Great  Lady  seems  to 
have  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  Ishtar,  who  absorbed  several  of 
her  functions  ”  (p.  30 1 ). 

Professor  Carnoy  fully  demonstrates  the  derivation  of  certain  early 
so-called  “Aryan”  beliefs  from  Chaldea.  In  the  Iranian  account  of 
the  creation  “the  great  spring  Ardv\  Sura  Anahita  is  the  life-increas¬ 
ing,  the  herd-increasing,  the  fold-increasing  who  makes  prosperity  for 
all  countries  (Yt.  5,  1)  .  .  .  that  precious  spring  is  worshipped  as  a 
goddess  .  .  .  and  is  personified  as  a  handsome  and  stately  woman. 
She  is  a  fair  maid,  most  strong,  tall  of  form,  high-girded.  Her  arms 
are  white  and  thick  as  a  horse’s  shoulder  or  still  thicker.  She  is  full 
of  gracefulness”  (Yt.  5,  7,  64,  78).  “  Professor  Cumont  thinks  that 

Anahita  is  Ishtar  .  .  .  she  is  a  goddess  of  fecundation  and  birth. 
Moreover  in  Achaemenian  inscriptions  Anahita  is  associated  with  Ahura 
Mazdah  and  Mithra,  a  triad  corresponding  to  the  Chaldean  triad  : 
Sin- Shamash- Ishtar.  ’Ai/cuti?  in  Strabo  and  other  Greek  writers  is 
treated  as  ”  (p.  302). 

But  in  Mesopotamia  also  the  same  views  were  entertained  as  in 
Egypt  of  the  functions  of  statues. 

“  The  statues  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  temples  or  erected  on 
the  summits  of  the  ‘  Ziggurats  ’  became  imbued,  by  virtue  of  their 
consecration,  with  the  actual  body  of  the  god  whom  they  repre¬ 
sented.”  Thus  Marduk  is  said  to  “inhabit  his  image”  (Maspero, 
op.  cit.  p.  64). 

This  is  precisely  the  idea  which  the  Egyptians  had.  Even  at  the 
present  day  it  survives  among  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  India.2  They 
make  images  of  their  village  deities,  which  may  be  permanent  or  only 
temporary,  but  in  any  case  they  are  regarded  not  as  actual  deities  but 
as  the  “  bodies  ”  so  to  speak  into  which  these  deities  can  enter.  They 
are  sacred  only  when  they  are  so  animated  by  the  goddess.  The 

I  Jastrow’s  interpretation  of  a  recently-discovered  tablet  published  by 
Langdon  under  the  title  The  Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise ,  the  Flood  and 
the  Fall  of  Man. 

I I  have  already  (p.  233)  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is  still  preserved  in 
China  also. 
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ritual  of  animation  is  essentially  identical  with  that  found  in  Ancient 
Egypt.  Libations  are  poured  out ;  incense  is  burnt ;  the  bleeding 
right  fore-leg  of  a  buffalo  constitutes  the  blood-offering.1  When  the 
deity  is  reanimated  by  these  procedures  and  its  consciousness  restored 
by  the  blood-offering  it  can  hear  appeals  and  speak. 

The  same  attitude  towards  their  idols  was  adopted  by  the  Poly¬ 
nesians.  “The  priest  usually  addressed  the  image,  into  which  it  was 
imagined  the  god  entered  when  anyone  came  to  inquire  his  will.” 2 

But  there  are  certain  other  aspects  of  these  Indian  customs  that 
are  of  peculiar  interest.  In  my  Ridgeway  essay  (op.  cit.  supra)  I 
referred  to  the  means  by  which  in  Nubia  the  degradation  of  the 
oblong  Egyptian  mastaba  gave  rise  to  the  simple  stone  circle.  This 
type  spread  to  the  west  along  the  North  African  littoral,  and  also  to 
the  Eastern  desert  and  Palestine.  At  some  subsequent  time  mariners 
from  the  Red  Sea  introduced  this  practice  into  India. 

[It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  two  other  classes  of  stone 
circles  were  invented.  One  of  them  was  derived,  not  from  the 
mastaba  itself,  but  from  the  enclosing  wall  surrounding  it  (see  my 
Ridgeway  essay,  Fig.  13,  p.  53 1 ,  and  compare  with  Figs.  3  and  4, 
p.  510,  for  illustrations  of  the  transformed  mastaba- type).  This  type 
of  circle  (enclosing  a  dolmen)  is  found  both  in  the  Caucasus- Caspian 
area  as  well  as  in  India.  A  highly  developed  form  of  this  encircling 
type  of  structure  is  seen  in  the  famous  rails  surrounding  the  Buddhist 
stupas  and  dagabas.  A  third  and  later  form  of  circle,  of  which 
Stonehenge  is  an  example,  was  developed  out  of  the  much  later  New 
Empire  Egyptian  conception  of  a  temple.] 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  in  Nubia,  and  possibly  in  Libya,  the 
mastaba  was  being  degraded  into  the  first  of  the  three  main  varieties 
of  stone  circle,  other,  though  less  drastic,  forms  of  simplification  of  the 

1  Henry  Whitehead  (Bishop  of  Madras),  “  The  Village  Deities  of 
Southern  India,”  Madras  Government  Museum,  Bull.,  Vol.  V,  No.  3, 
1907;  Wilber  Theodore  Elmore,  “  Dravidian  Gods  in  Modern  Hindu¬ 
ism  :  A  Study  of  the  Local  and  Village  Deities  of  Southern  India,” 
University  Studies:  University  of  Nebraska,  Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1915. 
Compare  the  sacrifice  of  the  fore-leg  of  a  living  calf  in  Egypt — A.  E.  P.  B. 
Weigall,  “  An  Ancient  Egyptian  Funeral  Ceremony,”  Journal  of  Egyptian 
Archceology ,  Vol.  II,  1915,  p.  10.  Early  literary  references  from  Baby¬ 
lonia  suggest  that  a  similar  method  of  offering  blood  was  practised  there. 

2  William  Ellis,  “  Polynesian  Researches,”  2nd  edition,  1832,  Vol.  I, 
p.  373. 
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mast  aba  were  taking  place,  possibly  in  Egypt  itself,  but  certainly 
upon  the  neighbouring  Mediterranean  coasts.  In  some  respects  the 
least  altered  copies  of  the  mastaba  are  found  in  the  so-called  “  giant’s 
graves”  of  Sardinia  and  the  “horned  cairns”  of  the  British  Isles. 
But  the  real  features  of  the  Egyptian  serdab ,  which  was  the  essential 
part,  the  nucleus  so  to  speak,  of  the  mastaba ,  are  best  preserved  in 
the  so-called  “holed  dolmens”  of  the  Levant,  the  Caucasus,  and 
India.  [They  also  occur  sporadically  in  the  West,  as  in  France  and 
Britain.] 

Such  dolmens  and  more  simplified  forms  are  scattered  in  Palestine,1 
but  are  seen  to  best  advantage  upon  the  Eastern  Littoral  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian. 
They  are  found  only  in  scattered  localities  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  As  de  Morgan  has  pointed  out,2  their  distribution  is 
explained  by  their  association  with  ancient  gold  and  copper  mines. 
They  were  the  tombs  of  immigrant  mining  colonies  who  had  settled 
in  these  definite  localities  to  exploit  these  minerals. 

Now  the  same  types  of  dolmens,  also  associated  with  ancient 
mines/  are  found  in  India.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
these  degraded  types  of  Egyptian  mastabas  were  introduced  into 
India  at  some  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  other,  the  Nubian 
modification  of  the  mastaba  which  is  represented  by  the  first  variety 
of  stone  circle.4 

I  have  referred  to  these  Indian  dolmens  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  complexities  of  the  processes  of  diffusion  of  culture. 
For  not  only  have  several  variously  specialized  degradation- products 
of  the  same  original  type  of  Egyptian  mastaba  reached  India,  possibly 
by  different  routes  and  at  different  times,  but  also  many  of  the  ideas 

1  See  H.  Vincent,  “  Canaan  d’apres  l’exploration  recente,”  Paris,  1907, 
P.  395. 

2  “Les  Premieres  Civilizations,”  Paris,  1909,  p.  404 :  Memoires  de  la 
Delegation  en  Perse,  Tome  VIII,  archeol. ;  and  Mission  Scientifique  au 
Caucase,  Tome  I. 

3  W.  J.  Perry,  “  The  Relationship  between  the  Geographical  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Megalithic  Monuments  and  Ancient  Mines,”  Memoirs  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society ,  Vol.  60, 
Part  I,  24th  Nov.,  1915. 

4  The  evidence  for  this  is  being  prepared  for  publication  by  Captain 
Leonard  Munn,  R.E.,  who  has  personally  collected  the  data  in  Hydera¬ 
bad. 
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that  developed  out  of  the  funerary  ritual  in  Egypt — of  which  the 
mastaba  was  merely  one  of  the  manifestations — made  their  way  to 
India  at  various  times  and  became  secondarily  blended  with  other 
expressions  of  the  same  or  associated  ideas  there.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  essential  elements  of  the  Egyptian  funerary  ritual — the 
statues,  incense,  libations,  and  the  rest — as  still  persisting  among  the 
Dravidian  peoples. 

But  in  the  Madras  Presidency  dolmens  are  found  converted  into 
Siva  temples.1 2  Now  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  shrine — which 
represents  the  homologue  of  the  serdab — in  place  of  the  statue  or 
bas-relief  of  the  deceased  or  of  the  deity,  which  is  found  in  some  of 
them  (see  Plate  I),  there  is  the  stone  hnga-yoni  emblem  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  that  in  which,  in  the  later  temple  in  the  same 
locality  (Kambaduru),  there  is  an  image  of  Parvati,  the  consort  of 
Siva. 

The  earliest  deities  in  Egypt,  both  Osiris  and  Hathor,  were 
really  expressions  of  the  creative  principle.  In  the  case  of  Hathor, 
the  goddess  was,  in  fact,  the  personification  of  the  female  organs  of 
reproduction.  In  these  early  Siva  temples  in  India  these  principles  of 
creation  were  given  their  literal  interpretation,  and  represented  frankly 
as  the  organs  of  reproduction  of  the  two  sexes.  The  gods  of  creation 
were  symbolized  by  models  in  stone  of  the  creating  organs.  Further 
illustrations  of  the  same  principle  are  witnessed  in  the  Indonesian 
megalithic  monuments  which  Perry  calls  “  dissoliths  ’Y 

The  later  Indian  temples,  both  Buddhist  and  Hindu,  were 
developed  from  these  early  dolmens,  as  Mr.  Longhurst’s  reports  so 
clearly  demonstrate.  But  from  time  to  time  there  was  an  influx  of 
new  ideas  from  the  West  which  found  expression  in  a  series  of  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  architecture.  Thus  India  provides  an  admirable 
illustration  of  this  principle  of  culture  contact.  A  series  of  waves 
of  megalithic  culture  introduced  purely  Western  ideas.  These  were 
developed  by  the  local  people  in  their  own  way,  constantly  inter¬ 
mingling  a  variety  of  cultural  influences  to  weave  them  into  a  dis- 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Department,  Southern  Circle, 
Madras,  for  the  year  1915-1916.  See  for  example  Mr.  A.  H.  Longhurst’s 
photographs  and  plans  (Plates  I-IV)  and  especially  that  of  the  old  Siva 
temple  at  Kambadurn,  Plate  IV  ( b ). 

2W.  J.  Perry,  “The  Megalithic  Culture  of  Indonesia”. 
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tinctive  fabric,  which  was  compounded  partly  of  imported,  partly  of 
local  threads,  woven  locally  into  a  truly  Indian  pattern.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  one  can  detect  the  effects  of  Mycenean  accretions 
(see  for  example  Longhurst’s  Plate  XIII),  probably  modified  during 
its  indirect  transmission  by  Phoenician  and  later  influences  ;  and  also 
the  more  intimate  part  played  by  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and,  later, 
Greek  and  Persian  art  and  architecture  in  directing  the  course  of 
development  of  Indian  culture. 

The  ideas  which  grew  up  in  association  with  the  practice  of 
mummification  were  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  temple 
and  its  ritual  and  for  a  definite  formulation  of  the  conception  of  deities. 
But  they  were  also  responsible  for  originating  a  priesthood.  For  the 
resuscitation  of  the  dead  king,  Osiris,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
existence  it  was  necessary  for  his  successor,  the  reigning  king,  to  per¬ 
form  the  ritual  of  animation  and  the  provision  of  food  and  drink. 
The  king,  therefore,  was  the  first  priest,  and  his  functions  were  not 
primarily  acts  of  worship  but  merely  the  necessary  preliminaries  for 
restoring  life  and  consciousness  to  the  dead  seer  so  that  he  could  con¬ 
sult  him  and  secure  his  advice  and  help. 

It  was  only  when  the  number  of  temples  became  so  great  and 
their  ritual  so  complex  and  elaborate  as  to  make  it  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  for  the  king  to  act  in  this  capacity  in  all  of  them  and  on  every 
occasion  that  he  was  compelled  to  delegate  some  of  his  priestly  func¬ 
tions  to  others,  either  members  of  the  royal  family  or  high  officials. 
In  course  of  time  certain  individuals  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
these  duties  and  became  professional  priests  ;  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  at  first  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Horus,  the 
reigning  king,  to  intercede  with  Osiris,  the  dead  king,  on  behalf  of 
men,  and  that  the  earliest  priesthood  consisted  of  those  individuals  to 
whom  he  had  delegated  some  of  these  duties. 

In  the  “  Migrations  of  Early  Culture  ”  (p.  I  14)  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  among  the  Aztecs  water  was  poured  upon  the  head 
of  the  mummy.  This  ritual  procedure  was  inspired  by  the  Egyptian 
idea  of  libations,  for,  according  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  the  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  the  water  was  accompanied  by  the  remark  “  C’est  cette  eau 
que  tu  as  re^ue  en  venant  au  monde  ”. 

But  incense-burning  and  blood-offering  were  also  practised  in 

17 
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America.  In  an  interesting  memoir  1  on  the  practice  of  blood-letting 
by  piercing  the  ears  and  tongue,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  reproduces  a  re¬ 
markable  picture  from  a  “  partly  unpublished  MS.  of  Sahagun’s  work 
preserved  in  Florence  ”.  The  image  of  the  sun  is  held  up  by  a 
man  whose  body  is  partly  hidden,  and  two  men,  seated  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  foreground,  are  in  the  act  of  piercing  the  helices  or 
external  borders  of  their  ears.”  But  in  addition  to  these  blood- offer¬ 
ings  to  the  sun,  two  priests  are  burning  incense  in  remarkably  Egyptian- 
like  censers,  and  another  pair  are  blowing  conch- shell  trumpets. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  use  of  incense  and  libations  and  the 
identities  in  the  wholly  arbitrary  attributes  of  the  American  pantheon 
that  reveal  the  sources  of  their  derivation  in  the  Old  World.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  visited  Y ucatan  they  found  traces  of  a  Maya  bap¬ 
tismal  rite  which  the  natives  called  zihil ,  signifying  “  to  be  born  again 
At  the  ceremony  also  incense  was  burnt." 

The  forehead,  the  face,  the  fingers  and  toes  were  moistened. 

“  After  they  had  been  thus  sprinkled  with  water,  the  priest  arose  and 
removed  the  cloths  from  the  heads  of  the  children,  and  then  cut  off 
with  a  stone  knife  a  certain  bead  that  was  attached  to  the  head  from 
childhood.”  5 

The  same  custom  is  found  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  case  of  the  girls,  their  mothers  “  divested  them  of  a  cord 
which  was  worn  during  their  childhood,  fastened  round  the  loins, 
having  a  small  shell  that  hung  in  front  (‘  una  conchuela  asida  que  les 
venia  a  dar  encima  de  la  parte  honesta  ’ — Landa).  The  removal  of 
this  signified  that  they  could  marry.”  4 

This  custom  is  found  in  the  Soudan  and  East  Africa  at  the 
present  day.  ’  It  is  the  prototype  of  the  girdle  of  Hathor,  Ishtar,  \ 
Aphrodite,  Kali  and  all  the  goddesses  of  fertility  in  the  Old  World. 
It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  fact  that  not  only  were  the  finished  ; 
products,  the  goddesses  and  their  fantastic  repertory  of  attributes  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  New  World,  but  also  the  earliest  and  most  primitive 
ingredients  out  of  which  the  complexities  of  their  traits  were  com-  : 
pounded. 

“A  Penitential  Rite  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,”  Archaeological  and 
Ethnological  Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Vol.  I, 
No.  7,  1904.  I 

2  Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Vol.  II,  pp.  682  and  683. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  684.  4  Ibid.  5  See  J.  Wilfrid  Jackson,  op.  cit.  supra.  ! 


Fig.  6. — Representation  of  the  ancient  Mexican  worship  of  the  Sun 

The  image  of  the  sun  is  held  up  by  a  man  in  front  of  his  face  ;  two  men  blow  conch-shell 
trumpets;  another  pair  burn  incense;  and  a  third  pair  make  blood-offerings  by  piercing 
their  ears — after  Zelia  Nuttall. 
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Summary. 

In  these  pages  I  have  ranged  over  a  very  wide  field  of  speculation, 
groping  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the  early  history  of  civilization.  I  have 
been  attempting  to  pick  up  a  few  of  the  threads  which  ultimately  be¬ 
came  woven  into  the  texture  of  human  beliefs  and  aspirations,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  practice  of  mummification  was  the  woof  around  which 
the  web  of  civilization  was  intimately  intertwined. 

I  have  already  explained  how  closely  that  practice  was  related  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  architecture,  which  Professor  Lethaby 
has  called  the  “  matrix  of  civilization,”  and  how  nearly  the  ideas  that 
grew  up  in  explanation  and  in  justification  of  the  ritual  of  embalming 
were  affected  by  the  practice  of  agriculture,  the  second  great  pillar  of 
support  for  the  edifice  of  civilization.  It  has  also  been  shown  how 
far-reaching  was  the  influence  exerted  by  the  needs  of  the  emb aimer, 
which  impelled  men,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  plan  and 
carry  out  great  expeditions  by  sea  and  land  to  obtain  the  necessary 
resins  and  the  balsams,  the  wood  and  the  spices.  Incidentally  also 
in  course  of  time  the  practice  of  mummification  came  to  exert  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  mpon  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  all  the  sciences  ancillary  to  it. 

But  I  have  devoted  chief  attention  to  the  bearing  of  the  ideas 
which  developed  out  of  the  practice  and  ritual  of  embalming  upon 
the  spirit  of  man.  It  gave  shape  and  substance  to  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  ;  it  was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  definite  conception  of  the  gods :  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  ideas  which  subsequently  were  built  up  into  a  theory  of  the  soul  : 
in  fact,  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  birth  of  all  those  ideals 
and  aspirations  which  are  now  included  in  the  conception  of  religious 
belief  and  ritual.  A  multitude  of  other  trains  of  thought  were  started 
amidst  the  intellectual  ferment  of  the  formulation  of  the  earliest  con¬ 
crete  system  of  biological  theory.  The  idea  of  the  properties  and 
functions  of  water  which  had  previously  sprung  up  in  connexion  with 
the  development  of  agriculture  became  crystallized  into  a  more  definite 
form  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  mummification,  and  this  has 
played  an  obtrusive  part  in  religion,  in  philosophy  and  in  medicine 
ever  since.  Moreover  its  influence  has  become  embalmed  for  all  time 
in  many  languages  and  in  the  ritual  of  every  religion. 
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But  it  was  a  factor  in  the  development  not  merely  of  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  temples  and  ritual,  but  it  was  also  very  closely  related  to  the 
origin  of  much  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  gods  and  of  current  popular 
beliefs.  The  swastika  and  the  thunderbolt,  dragons  and  demons, 
totemism  and  the  sky- world  are  all  of  them  conceptions  that  were 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  matters  I  have  been  discussing. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  in  words  what  must  be  only 
too  apparent  to  every  reader  of  this  statement.  It  claims  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  For  one  so  ill-equipped 
for  a  task  of  such  a  nature  as  I  am  to  attempt  it  calls  for  a  word  of 
explanation.  The  clear  light  that  recent  research  has  shed  upon  the 
earliest  literature  in  the  world  has  done  much  to  destroy  the  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  theories  propounded  by  scholars  have  been  built 
up.  It  seemed  to  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  read  afresh  the  volu¬ 
minous  mass  of  old  documents  with  the  illumination  of  this  new  in¬ 
formation. 

The  other  reason  for  making  such  an  attempt  is  that  almost  every 
modern  scholar  who  has  discussed  the  matters  at  issue  has  assumed 
that  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  the  independent  development  of  human 
beliefs  and  practices  was  a  safe  basis  upon  which  to  construct  his 
theories.  At  best  it  is  an  unproven  and  reckless  speculation.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  utterly  false.  Holding  such  views  I  have  attempted  to 
read  the  evidence  afresh. 
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By  C.  H.  HERFORD,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language  in  the 
Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

Dedicated  to  the 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Morley,  O.M. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 

“  Lucretius  stands  alone  in  the  controversial  force  and  energy  with  which  the  genius  of  negation 
inspires  him,  and  transforms  into  sublime  reasons  for  firm  act,  so  long  as  living  breath  is  ours, 
the  thought  that  the  life  of  a  man  is  no  more  than  the  dream  of  a  shadow.” 

— Lord  Morley' s  “  Recollections  ”. 

I. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  the  title  of  this  paper  would  have 
been  received  as  a  paradox  if  not  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Lessing,  as  is  well  known,  declared  roundly  that 
Lucretius  was  “  a  versifier,  not  a  poet,”  and  Lessing  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  European  critics.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  see  the  reason  of 
Lessing’s  trenchant  condemnation.  It  reflects  his  implicit  acceptance 
of  Aristotle’s  Poetics , — which  he  said  was  for  him  as  absolutely  valid 
as  Euclid, — and  therefore  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine  that  poetry  is  imita¬ 
tion  of  human  action.  Lessing’s  insistence  on  this  doctrine  was 
extraordinarily  salutary  in  his  day,  and  definitely  lowered  the  status 
of  the  dubious  kinds  known  as  descriptive,  allegorical,  satirical,  and 
didactic  poetry,  in  a  century  too  much  given  to  them  all.  That 
phrase  of  his  about  the  imitation  of  human  action  marked  out  a 
correct,  well-defined,  and  safe  channel  for  the  stream  of  poetry  to  pur¬ 
sue,  and  some  of  the  slender  poetic  rills  of  his  generation  improved 
their  chance  of  survival  by  falling  into  it  and  flowing  between  its 
banks.  But  Lessing  did  not  reckon  with  the  power  of  poetic  genius 
to  force  its  own  way  to  the  sea  through  no  matter  how  tangled  and 

1  An  elaboration  of  the  Lecture  delivered  in  the  John  Rylands  Library 
on  14  February,  1917. 
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tortuous  a  river-bed, — nay,  to  capture  from  the  very  obstructions  it  over- 
comes  new  splendours  of  foam  and  rainbow  unknown  perhaps  to  the 
well-regulated  stream.  In  plain  language,  he  did  not  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  a  prima  facie  inferior  form,  such  as  satire  or  didactic,  may 
not  only  have  its  inferiority  outweighed  by  compensating  beauties,  but 
may  actually  elicit  and  provoke  beauties  not  otherwise  to  be  had,  and 
thus  become  not  an  obstacle,  but  an  instrument  of  poetry.  Nor  did 
he  foresee  that  such  a  recovery  of  poetic  genius,  such  an  effacement  of 
the  old  boundaries,  such  a  withdrawal  of  the  old  taboos,  was  to  come 
with  the  following  century,  nay,  was  actually  impending  when  he 
wrote.  Goethe,  who  read  the  Laokoon  entranced,  as  a  young  student 
at  Leipzig,  honoured  its  teaching  very  much  on  this  side  of  idolatry 
when  he  came  to  maturity.  As  a  devoted  investigator  of  Nature,  who 
divined  the  inner  continuity  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf  with  the  same 
penetrating  intuition  which  read  the  continuity  of  a  man,  or  of  a  his¬ 
toric  city,  in  all  the  phases  of  their  growth,  Goethe  was  not  likely  to 
confine  poetry  within  the  bounds  either  of  humanity  or  of  the  drums 
and  tramplings,  the  violence,  passion,  and  sudden  death,  for  which 
human  action  in  poetic  criticism  has  too  commonly  stood.  He  him¬ 
self  wrote  a  poem  of  noble  beauty  on  the  “  Metamorphosis  of  Plants” 
(1797) — a  poem  which  suffices  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  poeti¬ 
cally  right  while  merely  unfolding  the  inner  truth  of  things  in  perfectly 
adequate  speech.1  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  Lucretius  and  the 
poem  “  On  the  Nature  of  Things”  excited  in  the  greatest  of  German 
poets  the  liveliest  interest  and  admiration.  On  the  score  of  subject 
alone  he  eagerly  welcomed  the  great  example  of  Lucretius.  But  he 
saw  that  Lucretius  had  supreme  gifts  as  a  poet,  which  would  have 
given  distinction  to  whatever  he  wrote,  and  which,  far  from  being 
balked  by  the  subject  of  his  choice,  found  in  it  peculiarly  large  scope 
and  play.  “  What  sets  our  Lucretius  so  high,”  he  wrote  (1821)  to 
his  friend  v.  Knebel,  author  of  the  first  German  translation,  “  what 
sets  him  so  high  and  assures  him  eternal  renown,  is  a  lofty  faculty  of 
sensuous  intuition,  which  enables  him  to  describe  with  power  ;  in 

1  Goethe  probably  never  heard  of  a  less  fortunate  adventure  in  that 
kind  by  his  English  contemporary  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  Loves  of  the 
Plants ,  which  had  then  been  famous  in  England  for  ten  years ;  a  poem 
which  suffices  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  exploit  in  the  description  of 
natural  processes  all  the  figures  and  personifications  of  poetry,  and  yet  to 
go  egregiously  wrong. 
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addition,  he  disposes  of  a  powerful  imagination,  which  enables  him 
to  pursue  what  he  has  seen  beyond  the  reach  of  sense  into  the  invisible 
depths  of  Nature  and  her  most  mysterious  recesses.”1  But  while 
Goethe  thus  led  the  way  in  endorsing  without  reserve  the  Lucretian 
conception  of  what  the  field  of  poetry  might  legitimately  include, 
he  contributed  to  the  discussion  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  so  illu¬ 
minating  or  so  profound  as  the  great  saying  of  Wordsworth  :  “  poetry 
is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  sci¬ 
ence  ”.  For  Wordsworth  here  sweeps  peremptorily  away  the  bound¬ 
ary  marks  set  up,  for  better  or  worse,  by  ancient  criticism — he  knows 
nothing  of  a  poetry  purely  of  man  or  purely  of  action  -:  he  finds  the 
differentia  of  poetry  not  in  any  particular  choice  of  subject  out  of  the 
field  of  real  things,  but  in  the  impassioned  handling  of  them  whence¬ 
soever  drawn,  and  therefore  including  the  impassioned  handling  of 
reality  as  such,  or,  in  the  Lucretian  phrase,  of  the  nature  of  things . 

What  did  he  mean  by  impassioned  ?  Something  more,  certainly, 
than  the  enthusiasm  of  a  writer  possessed  with  his  theme,  or  even  of 
one  eager,  as  Lucretius  was,  to  effect  by  its  means  a  glorious  purgation 
in  the  clotted  soul  of  a  friend.  We  come  nearer  when  we  recall  the 
profound  emotion  stirred  in  Wordsworth  by  “  earth’s  tears  and  mirth, 
her  humblest  mirth  and  tears,”  or  the  thought,  “  too  deep  for  tears,” 
given  him  by  the  lowliest  flower  of  the  field.  Such  passion  as  this 
is  not  easily  analysed,  but  it  implies  something  that  we  may  call  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the  one  side  and  response  on  the  other.  The  poet  finds 
himself  in  Nature,  finds  there  something  that  answers  to  spiritual  needs 
of  his  own.  The  measure  of  the  poet’s  mind  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  response  he  receives.  A  small  poet  will  people 
Nature  with  fantastic  shapes  which  reflect  nothing  but  his  capricious 
fancy  or  his  self-centred  desires.  That  is  not  finding  a  response  in 
Nature,  but  putting  one  into  her  mouth  ;  a  procedure  like  that  of  the 
bustling  cQnversationalist  who,  instead  of  listening  to  your  explanation, 
cuts  it  short  with  a  “You  mean  to  say  ” — whatever  it  suits  him  to 
suppose.  But  the  poet  of  finer  genius  will  neither  seek  nor  be  satisfied 
with  such  hollow  response  as  this.  If  he  finds  himself  in  Nature,  it 
will  not  be  his  shallow  fancies  or  passing  regrets  that  he  finds,  but  his 
furthest  reach,  and  loftiest  appetency  of  soul.  He  will  not  properly 
be  said  to  “subdue  things  to  the  mind,”  as  Bacon  declared  it  to  be 

1  To  Knebel,  14  February,  1821. 
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the  characteristic  aim  of  poetry  to  do,  instead  of,  like  philosophy, 
subduing  the  mind  to  things.  But  he  will  feel  after  analogies  to 
mind  in  the  universe  of  things  which  mind  contemplates  and 
interprets. 

Such  an  analogy,  for  instance,  is  the  sense  of  continuity  underlying 
the  changing  show  of  the  material  world,  corresponding  to  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  our  own  self-consciousness  through  the  perpetual  variations 
of  our  soul  states.  The  doctrine  of  a  permanent  substance  persisting 
through  the  multiplicity  of  Nature,  and  giving  birth  to  all  its  passing 
modes,  belongs  as  much  to  poetry  as  to  philosophy,  and  owes  as  much 
to  impassioned  intuition  as  to  a  priori  thought.  Under  the  name  of 
the  “  One  and  the  Many  ”  the  problem  of  Change  and  Permanence 
perplexed  and  fascinated  every  department  of  Greek  thought :  it  pro¬ 
voked  the  opposite  extravagances  of  Heracleitos,  who  declared  change 
to  be  the  only  form  of  existence,  and  of  the  Eleatics,  who  denied 
that  it  existed  at  all  ,  but  it  also  inspired  the  ordered  and  symmetrical 
beauty  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Pindaric  ode.  “  When  we  feel  the 
poetic  thrill,’’  says  Santayana,  “it  is  when  we  find  fulness  in  the 
concise,  and  depth  in  the  clear  ;  and  that  seems  to  express  with 
felicitous  precision  the  genius  of  Hellenic  art.” 

A  second  such  analogy  is  the  discovery  of  infinity.  Common 
sense  observes  measure  and  rule,  complies  with  custom,  and  takes  its 
ease  when  its  day’s  work  is  done  ;  but  we  recognize  a  higher  quality 
in  the  love  that  knows  no  measure,  in  the  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst 
which  are  never  stilled.  Therefore,  at  the  height  of  our  humanity, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  universe  in  proportion  as  it  sustains  and  gives 
scope  for  an  endlessly  ranging  and  endlessly  penetrating  thought. 
The  Stoics  looked  on  the  universe  as  a  globe  pervaded  by  what 
Munro  unkindly  calls  a  rotund  and  rotatory  god ;  at  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  all  existence,  including  that  of  space,  simply 
stopped  ;  common  sense  revolts,  but  imagination  is  even  npore  rudely 
balked,  and  we  glory  in  the  defiant  description  of  Epicurus  passing 
beyond  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world.  Yet  we  are  stirred  with  a 
far  more  potent  intellectual  sympathy  when  the  idea  is  suggested,  say 
by  Spinoza,  that  space  and  time  themselves  are  but  particular  modes 
of  a  universe  which  exists  also  in  an  infinite  number  of  other  ways  ; 
or  when,  in  the  final  cantos  of  Dante’s  Paradiso ,  after  passing  up 
from  Earth,  the  centre,  through  the  successive  ever-widening  spheres 
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that  circle  round  it,  till  we  reach  the  Empyrean,  the  whole  per¬ 
spective  and  structure  of  the  universe  are  suddenly  inverted,  and  we 
see  the  real  centre,  God,  as  a  single  point  of  dazzling  intensity, 
irradiating  existence  “through  and  through  Then  we  realize  that 
the  space  we  have  been  laboriously  traversing  is  only  the  illusive 
medium  of  our  sense- existence,  and  without  meaning  for  the  Eternity 
and  Infinity  of  divine  reality. 

This  example  has  led  us  to  the  verge  of  another  class  of  poetic 
ideas,  those  in  which  poetry  discovers  in  the  world  not  merely 
analogies  of  mind,  but  mind  itself.  This  is  the  commonest,  and  in 
some  of  its  phases  the  cheapest  and  poorest,  intellectually,  of  all  poetic 
ideas.  It  touches  at  one  pole  the  naive  personation  which  peoples 
earth  and  air  for  primitive  man  with  spirits  whom  he  seeks  by  ritual 
and  magic  to  propitiate  or  to  circumvent.  The  brilliant  and  beautiful 
woof  of  myth  is,  if  we  will,  poetry  as  well  as  religion  ;  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  rudimentary  poetry  of  a  primitive  and  rudimentary  religion. 
Yet  it  points,  however  crudely,  to  the  subtler  kinds  of  response  which 
a  riper  poetic  insight  may  discover.  If  the  glorious  anthropomorphism 
of  Olympus  and  Asgard  has  faded  for  ever,  the  mystery  of  life, 
everywhere  pulsing  through  Nature,  and  perpetually  reborn  “  in  man 
and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea,”  cries  to  the  poet  in  every 
moment  of  his  experience  with  a  voice  which  will  not  be  put  by,  and 
the  symbols  from  soul-life  by  which  he  seeks  to  convey  his  sense  of 
it,  if  they  often  read  human  personality  too  definitely  into  the  play  of 
that  elusive  mystery,  yet  capture  something  in  it  which  escapes  the 
reasoned  formulas  of  science,  and  justify  the  claim  of  poetic  experience 
to  be  the  source  of  an  outlook  upon  the  world,  of  a  vision  of  life,  with 
which,  no  less  than  with  those  reached  through  philosophy  and 
religion,  civilization  has  to  reckon. 

The  poetic  consciousness  of  soul  has  thus  left  a  deep  impress  upon 
the  medium  of  ideas  through  which  we  currently  regard  both  Nature 
and  Man.  It  has  imbued  with  a  richer  significance  and  a  livelier 
appeal  those  analogies  in  Nature  of  which  I  spoke  ;  turning  the  sublime 
but  bare  conceptions  of  continuity  and  substance  into  Wordsworth’s 
something  more  deeply  interfused ,  or  Shelley’s  Love  .  .  .  through 
the  web  of  Being  blindly  wove  ;  turning  the  abstraction  of  infinity 
into  limitless  aspiration,  or  into  that  “  infinite  passion  ”  which  Brown¬ 
ing  felt  across  “  the  pain  of  finite  hearts  that  yearn 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  its  interpretation  of  Man,  the  poetic  soul- 
consciousness,  so  extraordinarily  intense  on  the  emotional  and  imagina¬ 
tive  side,  has  lifted  these  aspects  of  soul  into  prominence  ;  illuminating 
and  sustaining  everywhere  the  impassioned  insight  which  carries  men 
outside  and  beyond  themselves,  in  heroism,  in  prophecy,  in  creation, 
in  love  ;  which  makes  the  past  alive  for  them,  and  the  future  urgent ; 
which  lifts  them  to  a  vision  of  good  and  evil  beyond  that  of  moral 
codes  ;  to  the  perception  that  danger  is  the  true  safety,  and  death,  as 
Rupert  Brooke  said,  “  safest  of  all  ”  ;  which  in  a  word  gives  wing  and 
scope  and  power  to  that  in  man  which  endures,  as  the  stream  endures 
though  its  water  is  ever  gliding  on,  and  makes  us  “  feel  that  we  are 
greater  than  we  know  ”. 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  scientific 
poetry  is  possible  without  disparagement  to  either  element  in  the  de¬ 
scription-  Let  me  now  proceed  to  apply  some  of  these  ideas  to  the 
great  poet  of  science  who  is  our  immediate  subject. 

II. 

In  this  assembly  it  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  little  that  is 
told,  on  dubious  authority,  of  the  life  which  began  a  little  less  than  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  ended  when  he  was  not 
much  over  forty,  when  Virgil  was  a  very  young  man.  All  that  is 
told  of  his  life  is  the  story  that  he  went  mad  after  receiving  a  love- 
philtre,  composed  the  books  of  his  great  poem  “  On  the  Nature  of 
Things  ”  in  his  lucid  intervals,  and  finally  died  by  his  own  hand. 
It  is  this  tradition  which  Tennyson  with  great  art  has  worked  up 
into  his  noble  poem.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  truth  either  of 
the  tradition  of  madness  or  of  that  of  suicide.  What  is  certain  is 
that  no  poem  in  the  world  bears  a  more  powerful  impress  of  coherent 
and  continuous  thought.  While  the  poets  of  his  own  time  and  of  the 
next  generation,  though  deeply  interested  in  his  poetry  and  in  his 
ideas,  know  nothing  of  the  tragic  story  which  first  emerges  in  a  testi¬ 
mony  four  centuries  later. 

Lucretius  called  his  poem  by  the  bald  title  “  Of  the  Nature  of 
Things  .  But  no  single  term  or  phrase  can  describe  the  aims  which, 
distinct  but  continually  playing  into  and  through  one  another,  compose 
the  intense  animating  purpose  of  the  book.  We  may  say  that  it  is 
at  once  a  scientific  treatise,  a  gospel  of  salvation,  and  an  epic  of 
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nature  and  man  ;  yet  we  are  rarely  conscious  of  any  one  of  these 
aims  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  In  none  of  these  three  aims  was 
Lucretius  wholly  original.  In  each  of  them  he  had  a  great  precursor 
among  the  speculative  thinkers  and  poets  of  Greece.  His  science 
roughly  speaking  was  the  creation  of  Democritus  ;  his  gospel  of 
salvation  was  the  work  of  Epicurus  ;  and  the  greatest  example  of  a 
poem  on  the  nature  of  things,  before  his,  had  been  given  by  Empe¬ 
docles,  the  poet-philosopher  of  Agrigentum  whom  Matthew  Arnold 
made  the  mouthpiece  of  his  grave  and  lofty  hymn  of  nineteenth- 
century  pessimism.  In  his  own  country  his  only  predecessor  in  any 
sense  was  Ennius,  the  old  national  poet  who  had  first  cast  the  hexa¬ 
meter  in  the  stubborn  mould  of  Latin  speech,  to  whom  he  pays  char¬ 
acteristically  generous  homage. 

The  atomic  system  of  Democritus,  which  explained  all  things  in 
the  universe  as  combinations  of  different  kinds  of  material  particles, 
was  a  magnificent  contribution  to  physical  science,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  essential  idea  is  still  unexhausted.  It  touched  the  problems  of 
mind  and  life,  of  ethics  and  art,  only  indirectly,  in  so  far  as  it  resolved 
mind  and  all  its  activities  into  functions  of  matter  and  motion. 
Epicurus,  on  the  other  hand,  a  saintly  recluse,  bent  only  upon 
showing  the  way  to  a  life  of  serene  and  cheerful  virtue,  took  over 
the  doctrine  of  the  great  physicist  of  Abdera,  without  any  touch  of 
dispassionate  speculative  interest,  as  that  which  promised  most  effectual 
relief  from  disturbing  interests  and  cares,  and  especially  from  the  dis¬ 
turbance  generated  by  fear  of  the  gods  and  of  a  life  after  death.  He 
might  have  gone  to  the  great  Athenian  idealists  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  immortal  masters  not  only  of  those  who  know,  but  of  those  who 
think  and  labour  and  create,  whether  in  science  or  in  poetry  or  in 
citizenship.  But  his  aim  was  precisely  to  liberate  from  these  distract¬ 
ing  energies,  and  allure  a  weary  generation  from  the  forum  and  the 
workshop,  even  the  studio  of  letters  or  of  art,  and  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  into  the  choice  seclusion  of  his  garden — the  garden  of 
a  soul  at  peace,  fragrant  with  innocent  and  beautiful  things.  What 
Epicurus  added  of  his  own  to  Democritus’  theory  was  an  accom¬ 
modation  not  to  truth  but  to  convenience  ;  and  the  measure  of  his 
scientific  ardour  is  given  by  his  easy  toleration  of  conflicting  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  same  phenomenon,  provided  they  dispense  with  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  gods.  While  the  measure  of  his  attachment  to  poetry 
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is  given  by  his  counsel  to  his  disciples  to  go  past  it  with  stopped 
ears,  as  by  the  siren  s  deadly  song. 

It  was  this  scientific  doctrine,  adopted  by  Epicurus  in  the  interest 
not  of  science  but  of  his  gospel  of  deliverance  from  the  cares  of 
superstition,  that  Lucretius  took  over  with  the  fervour  of  discipleship. 
He  was  not,  like  Pope  in  the  “  Essay  on  Man,”  providing  an 
elegant  dress  for  philosophic  ideas  which  he  only  half  understood  and 
abandoned  in  alarm  when  they  threatened  to  be  dangerous.  He 
was  the  prophet  of  Epicureanism,  and  it  is  among  the  prophets  of  the 
faiths  by  which  men  live  and  die  that  we  must  seek  a  parallel  to  the 
passionate  earnestness  with  which  he  proclaims  to  Memmius  the 
saving  gospel  of  Epicurus, — to  that  same  Memmius  who  a  few  years 
later  showed  his  piety  to  Epicurus’  memory  by  destroying  his  house. 
It  was  the  hope  of  pouring  the  light  and  joy  of  saving  truth  upon  the 
mind  of  this  rather  obtuse  Roman,  his  beloved  friend,  that  Lucretius 
laboured,  he  tells  us,  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  seeking 
phrase  and  measure  which  might  make  deep  and  hidden  things  clear.1 
But  Lucretius  felt  and  thought  also  as  a  poet  and  in  the  temper  of 
poetry.  He  was  not  lending  his  pen  to  a  good  cause,  nor  turning 
Greek  science  into  Latin  hexameters  in  order  that  they  might  be  more 
vividly  grasped  or  more  readily  remembered.  He  was  conquering  a 
new  way  in  poetry  ;  striking  out  a  virgin  path  which  no  foot  before 
his  had  trod.  For  Empedocles  had  had  far  narrower  aims.  And  he 
calls  on  the  Muses  for  aid  with  as  devout  a  faith  in  his  poetic  mission 
in  the  great  adventure  as  Milton  had  when  he  summoned  Urania  or 
some  greater  Muse  to  be  his  guide  while  he  attempted  “  things  un¬ 
attempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme  ”.  What  we  admire  unreservedly 
in  him,  declares  a  great  French  poet  who  died  only  the  other  day, 
Sully- Prudhomme,  is  the  breath  of  independence  which  sweeps  through 
the  entire  work  of  this  most  robust  and  precise  of  poets. 

We  see  the  temper  of  the  poet  at  the  outset,  in  the  wonderful 
transfiguration  which  the  gentle  recluse  Epicurus  undergoes  in  the 
ardent  brain  of  his  Roman  disciple.  For  it  was  of  this  enemy  of  dis¬ 
turbing  emotion,  this  quietist  of  paganism,  this  timid  and  debonnaire 
humanitarian,  that  Lucretius  drew  the  magnificent  and  astonishing 
portrait  which  immediately  follows  the  prologue  of  the  De  Rerum 
Natui'ci.  The  Lucretian  Epicurus  is  a  Prometheus,  — the  heroic 
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Greek  who  first  of  mortals  dared  to  defy  and  withstand  the  monstrous 
tyrant  Religion  to  her  face.  No  fabled  terror  could  appal  him,  no 
crashing  thunder,  nor  the  anger  of  heaven  ;  these  only  kindled  the 
more  the  eager  courage  of  his  soul,  to  be  the  first  to  break  the  bars 
of  Nature’s  gates.  So  the  living  might  of  his  soul  prevailed  ;  and  he 
passed  beyond  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world  and  traversed  in  mind 
and  spirit  the  immeasurable  universe  ;  returning  thence  in  triumph  to 
tell  us  what  can,  and  what  cannot,  come  into  being  ;  having  trampled 
under  foot  Religion  who  once  crushed  mankind,  and  lifted  mankind 
in  turn  by  his  victory  up  to  the  height  of  heaven. 

One  might  well  surmise  that  a  philosophy  which  a  poet  could 
thus  ardently  proclaim  was  itself,  after  all,  not  without  the  seeds  and 
springs  of  poetry  ;  and  that  Lucretius  in  choosing  to  expound  it  in 
verse  was  not  staking  everything  on  his  power  of  making  good  radical 
defects  of  substance  by  telling  surface  decoration  or  brilliant  digres¬ 
sions.  He  recognized,  no  doubt,  a  difference  in  popular  appeal  be¬ 
tween  his  substance  and  his  form,  and  in  a  famous  and  delightful 
passage  compares  himself  to  the  physician  who  touches  the  edge  of 
the  bitter  cup  with  honey,  ensnaring  credulous  childhood  to  its  own 
good.  So,  he  tells  Memmius,  he  is  spreading  the  honey  of  the  Muses 
over  his  difficult  matter,  that  he  may  hold  him  by  the  charm  of  verse 
until  the  nature  of  things  have  grown  clear  to  his  sight.  But  Lucretius 
is  here  putting  himself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  indifferent  layman, 
and  especially  of  the  rather  obtuse  layman  whose  interest  he  was 
with  almost  pathetic  eagerness  seeking  to  capture.  One  guesses  that 
Memmius,  like  the  boy,  was  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  worm¬ 
wood  because  it  was  prefaced  with  honey  ;  and  modern  critics  who, 
like  Mommsen,  condemn  his  choice  of  subject  as  a  blunder,  come 
near  to  adopting  the  resentful  boy’s  point  of  view.  But  in  the 
splendid  lines  which  immediately  precede,  though  they  form  part  of 
the  same  apology  to  Memmius,  the  poet  involuntarily  betrays  his  own 
very  different  conception  of  the  matter.  The  hope  of  glory,  he  says, 
has  kindled  in  his  breast  the  love  of  the  Muses,  “  whereby  inspired 
I  am  exploring  a  virgin  soil  of  poetry  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  foot. 
O  the  joy  of  approaching  the  unsullied  springs,  and  quaffing  them,  O 
the  joy  of  culling  flowers  unknown,  whence  may  be  woven  a  splendid 
wreath  for  my  head,  such  as  the  Muses  have  arrayed  no  man’s  brows 
withal  before  ;  first  because  I  am  reporting  on  a  great  theme,  and 
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undoing  the  tight  knot  of  superstition  from  the  minds  of  men  ;  and 
then  because  I  convey  dark  matters  in  such  transparent  verse,  touching 
everything  with  the  Muses’  charm.”  1 

Here,  in  spite  of  the  last  words,  Lucretius  clearly  feels  that  his 
matter  is  something  more  than  the  wormwood  which  he  overlays  with 
honey  ;  it  is  a  vast  region  of  implicit  poetry  which  he,  first  of  poets,  is 
going  to  discover  and  annex  ;  and  he  rests  his  claim  to  the  poetic 
wreath  he  expects  to  win,  in  the  first  place  upon  this  greatness  of  the 
subject  matter  itself,  and  secondly,  not  as  the  wormwood  and  honey 
theory  would  suggest,  on  the  ingenious  fancy  which  decorates  or  disguises 
it,  but  on  the  lucid  style  which  allows  it  to  shine  in,  as  through  a 
window,  upon  the  ignorant  mind. 

111. 

Let  us  then  consider  from  this  point  of  view  the  subject  of 
Lucretius.  This  subject,  as  he  conceives  it,  has  two  aspects.  On 
the  one  side  it  is  negative  ; — an  annihilating  criticism  of  all  the  crude 
religion  founded  upon  fear, — fear  of  the  gods,  fear  of  death  and  of 
something  after  death  ;  criticism  delivered  with  remorseless  power  and 
culminating  in  the  sinewy  intensity  of  the  terrible  line 

‘  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum,’ 

which  transfixes  once  for  all  the  consecrated  principle  of  tabu  every¬ 
where  dominant  in  the  primitive  faiths,  the  product  of  man’s  coward¬ 
ice,  as  magic  is  the  product  of  his  pride. 

The  other  aspect  is  constructive  ;  the  building  up  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  framework  of  a  worthy  human  life,  by  setting  forth  the 
true  nature  of  the  universe,  the  history  of  life,  and  the  development  of 
man  ;  in  other  words,  the  story  of  his  struggle  through  the  ages,  with 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  him  by  the  power  of  untamed  nature,  by 
wild  beasts,  storms,  inundations,  by  the  rivalry  and  antagonism  of 
other  men,  and  by  the  wild  unreason  in  his  own  breast.  Lucretius  saw 
as  clearly  as  any  modern  thinker  that  man’s  conduct  of  his  life,  whether 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  happiness  and  personal  duty,  or  in  the 
larger  sphere  of  civic  polity,  must  be  based  upon  a  comprehension  of 
the  external  world  and  of  the  past  through  which  we  have  grown  to 
what  we  are  ;  and  making  allowance  for  his  more  limited  resources  and 
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his  more  confined  point  of  view,  he  carried  it  out  with  magnificent 
power.  So  that  if  his  poem  remains  in  nominal  intention  a  didactic 
treatise,  in  its  inner  substance  and  purport  it  might  better  be  described 
as  a  colossal  epic  of  the  universe,  with  man  for  its  protagonist  and  the 
spectres  of  the  gods  for  its  vanquished  foes  ;  and  wanting  neither 
the  heroic  exultations  nor  the  tragic  dooms,  neither  the  melancholy 
over  what  passes  nor  the  triumph  in  what  endures,  which  go  to  the 
making  of  the  greatest  poetry. 

These  two  aspects  —  criticism  and  construction — are  thus  most 
intimately  bound  together  in  the  poem,  but  can  yet  be  considered 
apart.  And  to  each  belongs  its  own  peculiar  and  distinct  vein  of 
poetry.  On  the  whole  it  is  the  former,  at  first  si  ght  so  much  less 
favourable  to  poetic  purposes,  which  has  most  enthralled  posterity. 
For  the  voice  of  Lucretius  is  here  a  distinctive,  almost  a  solitary  voice. 
The  poets  for  the  most  part  have  been  the  weavers  of  the  veil  of 
dreams  and  visions  in  whose  glamour  the  races  of  mankind  have 
walked  :  but  here  came  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  greatest,  who  rent  the 
veil  asunder  and  bade  men  gaze  upon  the  nature  of  things  naked  and 
unadorned.  And  his  austere  chaunt  of  triumph  as  he  pierces  illusion 
and  scatters  superstition,  has  in  it  something  more  poignant  and  thril¬ 
ling  than  many  a  ■  song  of  voluptuous  ecstacy  or  enchanted  reverie. 
For  after  all,  the  passing  of  an  old  order  of  things  and  the  coming  of 
a  new  has  always  at  least  the  interest  of  colossal  drama,  and  cannot 
leave  us  unmoved,  however  baneful  we  may  hold  the  old  order  to 
have  been,  however  we  may  exult  in  the  deliverance  effected  by  the 
new.  So  Milton’s  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  only  reaches  the 
heights  of  poetry  when  he  is  telling  of  the  passing  of  the  old  pagan 
divinities  : — 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  thro’  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  sleep  of  Delphos  leaving. 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 

Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 
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The  lonely  mountains  o’er 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament  ; 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 

With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thicket  mourn. 

Through  the  Christian’s  exultation  there  sounds,  less  consciously  per¬ 
haps,  but  more  clear,  the  Humanist  scholar’s  sense  of  tragedy  and 
pathos.  In  Hyperion ,  even  more,  we  are  made  to  feel  the  pathos  of 
the  passing  of  the  fallen  divinity  of  Saturn  and  his  host  ;  and  Hyperion 
himself,  the  sun-god  of  the  old  order  of  physical  light,  is  more  magnifi¬ 
cently  presented  than  Apollo,  the  sun-god  of  the  new  order  of  radiant 
intelligence  and  song.  Lucretius,  as  we  shall  see,  brings  back  the  old 
divinity  in  a  sublime  way  of  his  own  ;  but  he  feels  the  beneficence  of 
the  new  order  of  scientific  vision  and  inviolable  law  too  profoundly  to 
have  any  sense  of  pathos  at  the  passing  of  the  reign  of  superstition  and 
caprice.  He  is  rather  possessed  with  flaming  wrath  as  he  recalls  the 
towering  evils  of  which  that  old  regime  had  been  guilty  :  the  wrath 
of  a  prophet,  more  truly  divine  in  spirit  than  the  divinities  he  assailed, 
as  Prometheus  is  more  divine  than  Zeus.  Again  and  again  we  are 
reminded,  as  we  read  his  great  invectives,  not  of  the  sceptics  mocking 
all  gods  indiscriminately  in  the  name  of  enlightened  good  sense,  but  of 
a  Hebrew  prophet,  chastising  those  who  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the 
Gentiles,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  righteousness  who  refuses  to  be 
worshipped  with  offerings  of  blood.  There  is  surely  a  spirit  not  far 
remote  from  this  in  the  indignant  pity  with  which  he  tells,  in  a  famous 
and  splendid  passage,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  the  divine  bidding, 
as  the  price  of  the  liberation  of  the  Grecian  fleet  on  its  way  to  T roy. 

How  often  has  fear  of  the  gods  begotten  impious  and  criminal  acts ! 
What  else  was  it  that  led  the  chieftains  of  Greece,  foremost  of  men, 
foully  to  stain  the  altar  of  Artemis  with  the  blood  of  the  maiden 
Iphigenia?  Soon  as  the  victim’s  band  was  bound  about  her  virgin 
locks,  and  she  saw  her  father  grief- stricken  before  the  altar,  and  at 
his  side  the  priests  concealing  the  knife,  and  the  onlookers  shedding 
tears  at  the  sight,  dumb  with  fear  she  sank  on  her  knees  to  the 
ground.  And  it  availed  her  nothing  at  that  hour  that  she  had  been 
the  first  to  call  the  king  by  the  name  of  father ;  for  she  was  caught 
up  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  borne  trembling  to  the  altar ;  not  to 
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have  a  glad  wedding  hymn  sung  before  her  when  these  sacred  rites 
were  over,  but  to  be  piteously  struck  down,  a  victim,  stained  with 
her  own  stainless  blood,  by  the  hand  of  a  father  in  the  very  flower 
of  her  bridal  years ;  and  all  in  order  to  procure  a  happy  deliver¬ 
ance  might  be  granted  to  the  captive  fleet.  So  huge  a  mass  of  evils 
has  fear  of  the  gods  brought  forth!  [i.  84-101]. 

Thus  the  crucial  proof  of  the  badness  of  the  old  religions  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  hideous  violence  done  in  their  name  to  the  natural  and 
beautiful  pieties  of  the  family. 

Yet,  with  all  his  fierce  aversion  for  this  baneful  fear,  Lucretius 
feels  profoundly  how  natural  it  is.  His  intense  imagination  enters  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  runs  counter,  as  it  were,  to 
the  argument  of  his  powerful  reason  ;  riveting  upon  our  senses  with 
almost  intolerable  force  the  beliefs  which  he  is  himself  seeking  to  dis¬ 
pel  ;  so  that  though  there  is  no  trace  of  doubt  or  obscurity  in  his  own 
mind,  his  words  need  only  to  be  set  in  a  different  context  to  become 
a  plea  for  that  which  he  is  using  them  to  refute.  Thus  his  very  de¬ 
rision  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  an  all- pervading  God  is  conveyed  in 
anguage  of  what  one  is  again  prompted  to  call  Hebraic  magnificence. 
“  What  power  can  rule  the  immeasurable  All,  or  hold  the  reins  of 
the  great  deep  ?  who  can  revolve  the  heavens  and  warm  the  earth 
with  ethereal  fires  ?  who  can  be  everywhere  present,  making  dark  the 
sky  and  thrilling  it  with  clashing  sound  .  .  .  ?  [v.  1234  f.]  ”  Do  we 
not  seem  to  listen  to  an  echo  of  the  ironical  questions  of  the  Jahvehi 
of  the  Book  of  Job  ? 

There  he  feels  only  scorn  for  the  believer,  in  spite  of  his  involun¬ 
tary  imaginative  hold  upon  the  belief.  But  in  another  passage  we  see 
the  poet  himself  shudder  with  the  fear  that  his  logic  is  in  the  act  of 
plucking  up  by  the  roots  : 

When  we  gaze  upward  at  the  great  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  empyrean 
inlaid  with  shining  stars,  and  consider  the  paths  of  sun  and  moon, 
then  the  dread  will  start  into  life  within  us  lest  haply  it  be  the 
immeasurable  might  of  gods  which  moves  the  blazing  stars  along 
their  diverse  ways.  For  the  poverty  of  our  reason  tempts  us  to 
wonder  whether  the  world  was  not  once  begotten,  and  whether  it 
be  destined  to  perish  when  its  ceaseless  movements  have  worn  it 
out,  or  endowed  with  immortal  life  glide  on  perpetually,  defying 
all  the  might  of  time.  And  then  what  man  is  there  whose  heart 
does  not  shrink  with  terror  of  the  gods,  whose  limbs  do  not  creep 
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with  fear,  when  the  parched  earth  trembles  at  the  lightning  stroke, 
and  the  roar  of  thunder  rolls  through  the  sky !  Do  not  the 
peoples  shudder,  and  haughty  kings  quake  with  fear,  lest  for  some 
foul  deed  or  arrogant  speech  a  dire  penalty  has  been  incurred 
and  the  hour  be  come  when  it  must  be  paid  ?  For  when  the 
might  of  the  hurricane  sweeps  the  commander  of  a  fleet  before  it 
along  the  seas,  with  all  his  force  of  legions  and  elephants,  does 
he  not  approach  the  gods  with  prayers  for  their  favour  and  helping 
winds ;  and  all  in  vain,  for  often  enough  none  the  less  he  is 
caught  in  the  whirlpool  and  flung  into  the  jaws  of  death  ?  So 
utterly  does  some  hidden  power  seem  to  consume  the  works  of 
man,  and  to  trample  and  deride  all  the  symbols  of  his  glory  and 
his  wrath  [V.  1 1 94  f.]. 

But  beyond  the  fear  of  what  the  gods  may  do  to  us  on  earth, 
lay  another  more  insidious  and  ineluctable  fear, — the  dread  of  what 
may  befall  us  after  death.  It  was  a  main  part  of  Lucretius’s  purpose 
to  meet  this  by  showing  that  death  meant  dissolution,  and  dissolution 
unconsciousness  ;  but  men  continued  to  dread,  and  this  is  the  reason¬ 
ing,  equally  inconclusive  and  brilliant,  with  which  he  confronts  them  : — 

Therefore  since  death  annihilates,  and  bars  out  from  being  altogether 
him  whom  evils  might  befall,  it  is  plain  that  in  death  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  fear,  and  that  a  man  cannot  be  unhappy  who  does  not 
exist  at  all,  and  that  it  matters  not  a  jot  whether  a  man  has  been 
born,  when  death  the  deathless  has  swallowed  up  life  that  dies. 

Therefore,  when  you  see  a  man  bewail  himself  that  after  death  his  body 
will  rot,  or  perish  in  flames  or  in  the  jaws  of  beasts,  his  profession 
clearly  does  not  ring  true,  and  there  lurks  a  secret  sting  in  his 
heart,  for  all  his  denial  that  he  believes  there  is  any  feeling  in  the 
dead.  For,  I  take  it,  he  does  not  fulfil  his  promise,  nor  follow  out 
his  principle,  and  sever  himself  out  and  out  from  life,  but  uncon¬ 
sciously  makes  something  of  himself  survive.  For  when  as  a  living 
man  he  imagines  his  future  fate,  and  sees  himself  devoured  by  birds 
and  beasts,  he  pities  himself ;  for  he  does  not  distinguish  between 
himself  and  the  others,  nor  sever  himself  from  the  imagined  body, 
but  imagines  himself  to  be  it,  and  impregnates  it  with  his  own  feel¬ 
ing.  Hence  he  is  indignant  that  he  has  been  created  mortal,  nor 
sees  that  there  will  not  in  reality  be  after  death  another  self,  to 
grieve  as  a  living  being  that  he  is  dead,  and  feel  pangs  as  he  stands 
by,  that  he  himself  is  lying  there  being  mangled  or  consumed. 

Then  he  supposes  the  dying  man’s  friends  to  condole  with  him  : — 

Now  no  more  thy  glad  home  shall  welcome  thee,  nor  a  beloved  wife, 
nor  sweet  children  run  to  snatch  kisses,  touching  thy  heart  with 
secret  delight.  No  more  wilt  thou  be  prosperous  in  thy  doings,  no 
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more  be  a  shelter  to  thy  dear  ones.  A  single,  cruel  day  has  taken 
from  thee,  hapless  man,  all  the  need  of  life.  So  they  tell  you,  but 
they  forget  to  add  that  neither  for  any  one  of  these  things  wilt  thou 
any  longer  feel  desire  [ill.  863].  * 

IV. 

So  much  then  for  the  first  aspect  of  Lucretius’s  poem, — the 
criticism  of  the  old  religions.  Most  of  the  recognized  and  famous 
“  poetry  ”  of  the  book  is  connected,  like  the  passages  I  have  quoted,  with 
this  negative  side  of  his  creed.  But  I  am  more  concerned  to  show  that 
a  different  and  not  less  noble  vein  of  poetry  was  rooted  in  the  rich 
positive  appetencies  of  his  nature  ;  in  his  acute  and  exquisite  senses  ; 
in  the  vast  and  sublime  ideas  which  underlay  his  doctrine  of  the 
world  ;  in  his  intense  apprehension  of  the  zest  of  life  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  penetrating,  like  an  invisible  but  potent  spirit  the  texture  of 
bis  reasoned  unconcern,  his  profound,  unconfessed  sense  of  the  pathos 
of  death,  his  melancholy  in  the  presence  of  the  doom  of  universal  dis¬ 
solution  which  he  foresaw  for  the  world  and  for  mankind. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  main  constructive  idea  ;  the  atomic  theory 
of  Democritus,  taken  over  by  Epicurus  and  expounded  by  Lucretius. 

For  this  theory  was  in  effect,  and  probably  in  intention,  a  device 
for  overcoming  that  antithesis  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  of  Perman¬ 
ence  and  Change,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  Eleatics  had  declared 
that  pure  Being  was  alone  real,  and  denied  Change  and  Motion  ; 
Heracleitus  declared  that  nothing  was  real  but  Change,  and  the  only 
perpetuity  “flux”.  His  rival  Democritus  showed  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold,  in  the  phrase  of  Browning’s  philosophic  Don  Juan,  that 
there  is  in  “  all  things  change,  and  permanence  as  well,”  by  supposing 
that  shifting  and  unstable  world  of  the  senses,  where  all  things  die  and 
are  born,  to  be  composed  of  uncreated  and  indestructible  elements. 
Underlying  the  ceaseless  fluctuations  of  Nature,  and  life  as  we  see 
them,  lay  a  continuity  of  eternal  substance,  of  which  they  were  the 
passing  modes  ; — one  of  the  greatest  of  philosophical  conceptions,  Mr. 
i  Santayana  has  called  it,  but  one  also  appealing  profoundly  to  the  speci- 
:  fically  poetic  intuition  which  I  have  described.  Whether  the  permanent 
apprehended  through  the  flux  of  sense  be  a  spiritual  substance  like 
'  Plato’s  ideas,  or  Shelley’s  “  white  radiance  of  eternity,”  or  whether 
it  be  the  constant  form  and  function  of  the  flowing  river,  as  in  Words- 
n  worth’s  Duddon  sonnet  ;  or  whether,  as  here,  it  be  a  background 
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of  material  particles  perpetually  combining  and  resolved,  we  have  the 
kind  of  intuition  which  gives  the  thrill  of  poetry  ;  we  discover  “  sweep 
in  the  concise,  and  depth  in  the  clear,”  infinite  perspectives  open  out  in 
the  moment  and  in  the  point,  and  however  remote  the  temper  of 
Spinozan  mysticism  may  be,  we  yet  in  some  sort  see  things  “  in  the 
light  of  eternity 

In  Lucretius  this  conception  found  a  mind  capable  of  being 
ravished  by  its  imaginative  grandeur,  as  well  as  of  pursuing  it  indefatig- 
ably  through  the  thorniest  mazes  of  mechanical  proof.  The  contagious 
fervour  which  breathes  through  his  poem  is  no  mere  ardour  of  the 
disciple  bent  on  winning  converts,  or  the  joy  of  the  literary  craftsman 
as  his  hexameters  leap  forth  glowing  on  the  anvil  ;  it  is  the  sacred  I 
passion  of  one  who  has  had  a  sublime  vision  of  life  and  nature,  and  i 
who  bears  about  the  radiance  of  it  into  all  the  work  to  which  he  has 
set  his  hand.  It  is  not  because  of  anything  that  Lucretius  adds  to 
Epicurus — in  theory  he  really  adds  nothing  at  all — that  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  his  poem  differs  so  greatly  from  that  of  all  we 
know — in  fragments  and  at  second  hand,  it  is  true — of  Epicurus’s 
own  writings.  The  ultimate  principles  are  the  same,  but  the  accent 
is  laid  at  a  different  point.  The  parochial  timidities  of  Epicurus  have 
left  their  traces  on  the  Roman’s  page,  but  they  appear  as  hardly  more 
than  rudimentary  survivals  among  the  native  inspirations  of  a  man  of 
heroic  mettle  and  valour,  Roman  tenacity,  and  native  sweep  of  mind. 
He  cannot  quite  break  free  from  some  speculative  foibles  which  I 
show  the  Master’s  shallow  opportunism  at  its  worst, — such  as  the 
dictum  that  the  sun  is  about  as  large  as  it  looks,  a  lamp  hung  a  little 
above  the  earth,  and  daily  lighted  and  put  out  ;  but  he  becomes 
himself  when  he  lets  his  imagination  soar  into  the  infinities  of  time  and 
space  which  his  faith  opens  out  or  leaves  room  for.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  poetry  as  well  as  of  common  sense  when  he  scoffs  at  the  Stoic 
dogma  of  a  Space  which  abruptly  comes  to  an  end  ;  when  he  stations 
an  archer  at  the  barrier  and  ironically  bids  him  shoot  his  arrow 
into  the  nothingness  beyond.  Or  in  more  sombre  mood,  how  grave 
an  intensity  he  puts  into  a  common  thought,  like  that  of  the  end  of 
life,  by  the  sublimely  terrible  epithet  immortal  which  he  applies  to 
death  : — 

Mortalem  vitam  Mors  cum  immortalis  ademit  [ill.  869]. 
or  into  a  mere  reminder  that  birth  and  death  are  always  with  us,  by 
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making  us  feel  the  endless  concomitant  succession  through  the  ages  of 
funeral  wailings,  and  the  cry  of  the  new-born  child  [il.  578].  He  ac¬ 
cepts  without  question  the  swerving  of  the  atoms,  devised  by  Epicurus 
— child  and  man  of  genius  at  once — to  refute  the  Stoic  dogma  of 
necessity  ;  but  what  possesses  his  mind  and  imagination  is  not  these 
intrusions  of  caprice  but  the  great  continuities  and  uniformities  of 
existence,  which  follow  from  the  perpetual  dissolution  and  remaking 
of  life.  “  Rains  die,  when  father  ether  has  tumbled  them  into  the 
lap  of  mother  earth  ;  but  then  goodly  crops  spring  up  and  trees 
laden  with  fruit  ;  and  by  them  we  and  the  beasts  are  fed,  and  joyous 
cities  teem  with  children  and  the  woods  ring  with  the  song  of  young 

birds ”  [I.  250  f.]. 

Only,  as  such  passages  show,  Lucretius  grasps  these  uniformities 
and  continuities  not  as  theoretic  abstractions,  but  as  underlying  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  teeming  multiplicity  and  joyous  profusion  of  living  Nature. 
His  senses,  imagination,  and  philosophic  intellect,  all  phenomenally 
acute  and  alert,  wrought  intimately  together  ;  and  he  enters  into  and 
exposes  the  life  of  the  individual  thing  with  an  intensity  of  insight  and 
a  realistic  precision  and  power  which  quicken  us  with  its  warm  pulse, 
and  burn  its  image  upon  our  brain,  without  ever  relaxing  our  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  part  of  an  endless  process,  and  the  incidental 
expression  of  an  unalterable  law.  For  him,  indeed,  as  for  Dante, 
individuality  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  law,  and  law  of  individuality. 
Every  being  has  its  place  and  function,  its  “  deep  fixed  boundaries” 
( terminus  alte  fiaerens).  The  very  stone,  for  Dante,  cleaves  to  the 
spot  where  it  lies.  And  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in 
Lucretius  scornfully  contrasts  with  this  Nature  of  minute  and  ubiquit¬ 
ous  law  the  fluid  and  chaotic  world  of  myth,  where  anything  might 
become  anything  [cf.  V.  126  f.]. 

V. 

None  the  less,  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  process  itself  does 
insensibly  undergo  a  change.  In  the  mind  of  an  exponent  so  richly 
endowed  and  so  transparently  sincere,  the  hidden  flaw  in  his  system 
could  not  but  at  some  point  disturb  its  imposing  coherence.  Atomism 
could  not  at  bottom  explain  life,  and  life  poured  with  too  abounding  a 
tide  through  the  heart  and  brain  of  Lucretius  not  to  sap  in  some  de¬ 
gree  the  authority  of  his  mechanical  calculus,  and  to  lend  a  surreptitious 
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persuasiveness  to  inconsistent  analogies  derived  from  the  animated  soul. 
Without  ostensibly  disturbing  the  integrity  of  his  Epicurean  creed,  such 
analogies  have,  in  two  ways,  infused  an  alien  colour  into  his  poetry 
and  alien  implications  into  his  thought.  In  the  first  place,  he  feels,  as 
such  abounding  natures  will,  that  life — “  the  mere  living  ” — is  some¬ 
how  very  good,  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  it  brings  in  its  train,  and  death 
pathetic  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  from  which  it  sets  us  free.  When  he 
is  demonstrating  that  the  world  cannot  have  been  made  by  gods,  he 
set  forth  its  grave  inherent  flaws  of  structure  and  arrangement  with 
merciless  trenchancy — tantd  stat  praedita  culpa  [v.  199]  ;  and  like 
Lear,  he  makes  the  new-born  child  wail  because  he  is  come  into  a 
world  where  so  many  griefs  await  him.  And  no  one  ever  urged  with 
more  passionate  eloquence  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  fear  to  die.  None 
the  less,  phrases  charged  with  a  different  feeling  about  life  continually 
escape  him.  He  speaks  of  the  praecla7'a  mundi  natura  [v.  157]. 
To  begin  to  live  is  to  “  rise  up  into  the  divine  borders  of  light  ”  [i.  20]. 
And  secondly,  despite  his  philosophical  assurance,  incessantly  repeated, 
that  birth  and  death  are  merely  different  aspects  of  the  same  continu¬ 
ous  mechanical  process,  and  that  nothing  receives  life  except  by  the 
death  of  something  else,  “  Alid  ex  alio  reficit  natura,  nec  ullam  Rem 
gigni  patitur,  nisi  morte  adiuta  aliena  ”  [i.  264,  etc.],  he  cannot  sup¬ 
press  suggestions  that  the  creative  energy  of  the  world  is  akin  to  that 
which  with  conscious  desire  and  will  bring  forth  the  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  Man.  And  so,  in  the  astonishing  and  magnificent  opening 
address,  the  poet  who  was  about  to  demonstrate  that  the  gods  lived 
eternally  remote  from  the  life  of  men,  calls  upon  Venus,  the  legend¬ 
ary  mother  of  his  own  race,  as  the  divine  power  ever  at  work  in  this 
teeming  universe,  the  giver  of  increase,  bringing  all  things  to  birth,  from 
the  simplest  corn  blade  to  the  might  and  glory  of  the  Roman  Empire  : 

Mother  of  the  Roman  race,  delight  of  gods  and  men,  benign  Venus, 
who  under  the  gliding  constellations  of  heaven  fillest  with  thy  pres¬ 
ence  the  sea  with  its  ships  and  the  earth  with  its  fruits,  seeing  that 
by  thy  power  all  the  races  of  living  things  are  conceived  and  come 
to  being  in  the  light  of  day,  before  thee  O  goddess  the  winds  take 
flight,  and  the  clouds  of  heaven  at  thy  coming,  at  thy  feet  the  brown 
earth  sheds  her  flowers  of  a  thousand  hues,  before  thee  the  sea 
breaks  into  rippling  laughter,  and  the  untroubled  sky  glows  with 
radiant  light  [l.  I  f.]. 

So  grave  and  impassioned  an  appeal  cannot  be  treated  as  mere 
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rhetorical  ornament.  If  we  call  it  figure,  it  is  figure  of  the  kind 
which  is  not  a  “  poetical  ”  substitute  for  prose,  but  conveys  something 
for  which  no  other  terms  are  adequate.  Lucretius,  the  exponent 
of  Epicurus,  doubtless  intended  no  heresy  against  the  Epicurean 
theology  ;  but  Lucretius,  the  poet,  was  carried  by  his  vehement 
imagination  to  an  apprehension  of  the  creative  energies  of  the  world 
so  intense  and  acute  that  the  great  symbol  of  Venus  rendered  it  with 
more  veracity  than  all  that  calculus  of  atomic  movements  which  he 
was  about  to  expound,  and  by  which  his  logical  intellect  with  perfect 
sincerity  believed  it  to  be  adequately  explained. 

Far  less  astonishing  than  his  bold  rehabilitation  of  the  goddess 
of  Love  is  his  fetishistic  feeling  for  the  Earth,  the  legendary  mother 
of  men.  For  him  too,  as  for  primeval  myth,  she  is  the  “  uni¬ 
versal  mother,  ’  who  in  her  fresh  youth  brought  forth  flower  and 
tree,  and  bird  and  beast ;  from  whose  body  sprang  finally  the  race 
of  man  itself ;  nay,  he  tells  us  how  the  infants  crept  forth,  “  from 
wombs  rooted  in  the  soil,”  and  how,  wherever  this  happened,  earth 
yielded  naturally  through  her  pores  a  liquor  most  like  to  milk,  “  even 
as  nowadays  every  woman  when  she  has  given  birth  is  filled  with 
sweet  milk,  because  all  that  current  of  nutriment  streams  towards  the 
breast  ”  [v.  788  f.]. 

It  is  true  that  elsewhere  Lucretius  speaks  with  rationalistic  con¬ 
descension  of  the  usage  which  calls  the  Earth  a  mother  and  divine,  as 
a  phrase  like  Bacchus  for  wine  or  Ceres  for  corn,  permissible  so 
long  as  no  superstitious  fear  is  annexed  to  it  [ll.  652  f.].  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  Earth’s  motherhood  had  a  grip  upon  his  poet’s  imagina¬ 
tion  quite  other  than  could  be  exerted  by  any  such  tag  of  poetic 
diction.  Doubtless  the  fervour  with  which  he  insists  on  it — “  There¬ 
fore  again  and  again  Earth  is  rightly  called  Mother  seeing  that  she 
brought  forth  the  race  of  men  and  every  beast  and  bird  in  its  due 
season,” — is  not  wholly  due  to  poetic  motives.  He  is  eager  to  refute 
the  Stoic  doctrine  that  men  were  sprung  from  heaven.  But  the  poet 
in  him  is,  all  the  same,  entranced  by  the  sublimity  of  the  conception 
he  is  urging,  and  he  describes  it  with  an  afflatus  which  dwarfs  that 
Stoic  doctrine,  and  makes  the  splendid  legend  of  Cybele  the  Earth 
Mother,  elaborated  by  the  Greek  poets,  seem  puerile  with  all  its 
beauty.  “  In  the  beginning  Earth  hath  in  herself  the  elements  whence 
watersprings  pouring  forth  their  coolness  perpetually  renew  the  bound- 
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less  Sea,  and  whence  fires  arise,  making  the  ground  in  many  places 
hot,  and  belching  forth  the  surpassing  flames  of  /Etna.  Then  she 
bears  shining  corn  and  glad  woodlands  for  the  support  of  men,  and 
rivers  and  leaves  and  shining  pastures  for  the  beasts  that  haunt  the 
hills.  Wherefore  she  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  mother  of 
beasts  and  men.”  [n.  589  f.]. 

This  all-creating  Earth  is  far  enough  no  doubt  from  the  benign 
Nature  of  Wordsworth,  who  moulds  her  children  by  silent  sympathy. 
But  it  is  not  so  remote  from  the  Earth  of  Meredith,  the  Mother  who 
brings  Man  “  her  great  venture  ”  forth,  bears  him  on  her  breast  and 
nourishes  him  there,  but  “  more  than  that  embrace,  that  nourishment, 
she  cannot  give  ”. 

He  may  entreat,  aspire, 

He  may  despair,  and  she  has  never  heed. 

She  drinking  his  warm  sweat  will  soothe  his  need, 

Not  his  desire. 

Meredith  too  sees  man,  in  dread  of  her,  clutching  at  invisible  powers, 
as  Lucretius’s  sea-captain  in  the  storm  makes  vows  to  the  gods.  And 
Meredith’s  thought  that  man  rises  by  “  spelling  at  ”  her  laws  is  no  less 
Lucretian.  But  Meredith’s  story  of  Earth  is  full  of  hope,  like  his 
story  of  man.  It  is  perpetual  advance.  With  Lucretius  it  is  otherwise. 

For  the  Earth  is  not  only  our  Mother  ;  she  is  our  tomb  [il.  1  1 48  f.J. 
And  the  eternal  energy  of  creation  is  not  only  matched  by  the  eternal 
energy  of  dissolution,  but  here  and  now  is  actually  yielding  ground  to 
it.  The  Earth,  so  prolific  in  her  joyous  youth,  is  now  like  a  woman 
who  has  ceased  to  bear,  “  worn  out  by  length  of  days  ”  [v.  820  f.] 
In  the  whole  universe  birth  and  death  absolutely  balance,  the  equation 
of  mechanical  values  is  never  infringed  ;  the  universe  has  no  history, 
only  a  continuous  substitution  of  terms.  But  each  living  thing  has  a 
history,  it  knows  the  exultation  of  onset  and  the  melancholy  of  decline  ; 
and  its  fear  of  death  is  not  cancelled  by  the  knowledge  that  in  that 
very  moment  and  in  consequence  of  that  very  fact,  some  other  living 
thing  will  be  born.  And  thus  Lucretius,  feeling  for  our  Earth  as  a 
being  very  near  to  us,  and  with  which  the  issues  of  our  existence  are 
involved,  applies  the  doctrine  to  her  without  shrinking  indeed,  but  not 
without  a  human  shudder.  The  Earth  had  a  beginning,  and  ineluct¬ 
able  reason  forces  us  to  conclude  that  she  will  have  an  end,  and  that 
not  by  a  gradual  evanescence  or  dispersion,  but  by  a  sudden,  terrific 
catastrophe,  as  in  a  great  earthquake,  or  world  conflagration  [v.  95  f.]. 
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And  he  feels  this  abrupt  extinction  of  the  Earth  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  be  tragic,  notwithstanding  that  extinction  is,  by  his 
doctrine,  only  the  condition  of  creation,  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  of  her  ruin,  some  other  earth  will  be  celebrating  its  glorious 

I  birth.  Earth  has  for  him  a  life-history,  a  biography,  and  he  forgets 
that  she  is  strictly  but  a  point  at  which  the  eternal  drift  of  atoms 
thickened  for  a  time  to  a  cluster,  to  be  dispersed  again.  Thus  we 
see  how  this  mechanical  system,  ardently  embraced  by  a  poet,  work¬ 
ing  freely  upon  him,  and  itself  coloured  and  transformed  by  his  mind, 
stirred  in  him  two  seemingly  opposed  kinds  of  poetic  emotion  at  once  : 
— the  sublime  sense  of  eternal  existence,  and  the  tragic  pathos  of  sudden 

I  doom  and  inexorable  passing  away. 

Hence  the  melancholy  that  in  Lucretius  goes  along  with  an 
enormous  sense  of  life.  To  say  that  he  puts  the  “  Nevermore  ”  of 
romantic  sentimentality  in  the  place  of  that  dispassionate  “  give  and  take  ” 
of  mechanics  would  do  wrong  to  the  immense  virility  which  animates 
every  line  of  this  athlete  among  poets.  Of  the  cheap  melancholy  of 
discontent  he  knows  as  little  as  of  the  cheap  satisfaction  of  complac¬ 
ency,  or  of  that  literary  melancholy,  where  the  sigh  of  Horace,  or 
Ronsard,  or  Herrick,  over  the  passing  of  roses  and  all  other  beautiful 
things  covers  a  sly  diplomatic  appeal  to  the  human  rosebud  to  be 
gathered  while  still  there  is  time.  No,  the  melancholy  of  Lucretius 
is  like  that  of  Diirer’s  “  Melancholia,”  the  sadness  of  strong  intellect  and 
far-reaching  vision  as  it  contemplates  the  setting  of  the  sun  of  time 
and  the  ebbing  of  the  tides  of  mortality  ;  or  like  Wordsworth’s 
mournful  music  of  dissolution,  only  to  be  heard  by  an  ear  emancipated 
from  vulgar  joys  and  fears  ;  or  like  the  melancholy  of  Keats, — the 
veiled  goddess  who  hath  her  shrine  in  the  very  temple  of  delight, — 

(the  amari  aliquid,  in  Lucretius’s  own  yet  more  pregnant  words, 
which  lurks  in  the  very  sweetness  of  the  flower. 

Thus  our  “  scientific  poet  ”  appears  in  an  extraordinary  if  not 
unique  way  to  have  united  the  functions  and  temper  and  achievement 
of' science  and  poetry.  He  “knew  the  causes  of  things,”  and  could 
set  them  forth  with  marvellous  precision  and  resource  ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  filled  him  with  lofty  joy  as  of  one  standing  secure  above  the 
welter  of  doubt  and  fear  in  which  the  mass  of  men  pass  their  lives. 
T o  have  reached  this  serene  pinnacle  of  intellectual  security  seemed 
to  his  greatest  follower  Virgil  a  happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
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own  more  tender  and  devout  genius,  and  he  commemorated  it  in 
splendid  verses  which  Matthew  Arnold  in  our  own  day  applied  to 
Goethe  : — 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror  and  insane  distress 
And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

There  is,  it  may  be,  something  that  repels  us,  something  slightly 
inhuman,  in  this  kind  of  lonely  happiness,  and  Lucretius  does  little  to 
counteract  that  impression  when  he  himself  compares  it,  in  another 
famous  passage,  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  who  watches  the  struggle  of 
a  storm-tost  ship  from  the  safe  vantage-ground  of  the  shore.  Yet 
Lucretius  is  far  from  being  the  lonely  egoist  that  such  a  passage  might 
suggest ;  his  poem  itself  was  meant  as  a  helping  hand  to  lift  mankind 
to  his  own  security  :  he  knew  what  devoted  friendship  was,  and  we 
have  pleasant  glimpses  of  him  wandering  with  companions  among  the 
mountains,1  or  sharing  a  rustic  meal  stretched  at  ease  on  the  grass  by 
a  running  brook.2  Lucretius  like  his  master  had  no  social  philosophy, 
and  it  is  his  greatest  deficiency  as  a  thinker  ;  but  he  was  not  poor  in 
social  feeling.  His  heart  went  out  to  men,  as  a  physician,  not  coldly 
diagnosing  their  disease,  but  eager  to  cure  them. 

And  so  his  feeling  for  Nature,  for  the  universe  of  things,  though 
rooted  in  his  scientific  apprehension,  is  not  bounded  by  it.  He  seizes 
upon  the  sublime  conceptions  which  his  science  brought  to  his  view, — 
the  permanent  substance  amid  perennial  change,  the  infinity  of  space 
and  time, — and  his  vivid  mind  turns  these  abstractions  into  the  radiant 
vision  of  a  universe  to  which  the  heaven  of  heavens,  as  the  old  poets 
had  conceived  it,  “  was  but  a  veil  But  he  went  further,  and 
shadowed  forth,  if  half-consciously  and  in  spite  of  himself,  the  yet 
greater  poetic  thought,  of  a  living  power  pervading  the  whole,  draw¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  being  together  by  the  might  of  an  all-permeating 
Love.  And  thus  Lucretius,  the  culminating  expression  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  thinking  of  Democritus  and  of  the  gospel  of  Epicurus,  foreshadows 
Virgil,  whom  he  so  deeply  influenced,  and  prophesies  faintly  but 
perceptibly  of  Dante  and  of  Shelley  ;  as  his  annihilating  exposure  of 
the  religions  founded  upon  fear  insensibly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
religions  of  hope  and  love. 

1 IV.  575. 
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By  ARTHUR  S.  PEAKE,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Victoria 

University  of  Manchester. 

WHEN  we  speak  of  Paulinism  we  imply,  first  that  Paul  had 
a  theology,  and  secondly  that  this  theology  was  so  distinctive 
that  we  are  justified  in  using  a  specific  name  for  it.  Both 
contentions  are  exposed  to  criticism.  Some  would  deem  it  a  grave 
injustice  to  describe  Paul  as  a  theologian.  H  e  was  1  rather  a  prophet, 

or  even  a  poet,  who  felt  deeply  and  had  a  keen  insight  into  religious 
experience  but  was  careless  of  logical  consistency  and  indifferent  to  the 
creation  of  a  system.  Now  it  is  true  that  Paul  was  gifted  with  the 
mystic’s  vision,  and  that  in  moments  of  ecstasy  his  utterance  glows  with 
a  lyrical  rapture.  But  it  is  part  of  his  greatness  that  his  thought  is  set 
on  fire  by  noble  emotion,  and  that  emotion  is  redeemed  from  vague¬ 
ness  and  incoherence  by  thought.  Indeed  the  belief  that  Paul  was 
a  seer  but  no  thinker,  could  hardly  survive  a  careful  study  even  of 
one  of  his  more  characteristic  writings.  But,  it  may  be  retorted,  Paul 
was  in  a  sense  a  thinker,  the  sense  in  which  a  debater  must  be  a 
thinker.  In  other  words  he  is  master  of  the  argumentative  style,  and 
shows  great  skill  in  marshalling  objections  to  the  position  of  his 
opponents.  He  is  a  pleader  rather  than  a  philosopher.  For  my 
own  part  I  believe  that  this  is  a  profound  mistake.  Paul  was  not  a 
mere  controversialist  who  took  the  arguments  that  might  be  convenient 
for  disposing  of  one  antagonist  without  reference  to  their  consistency 
with  those  he  had  used  against  another.  Behind  his  occasional  utter¬ 
ances  there  lies  a  closely  knit  and  carefully  constructed  system  of 
thought.  He  moves  in  his  attack  with  such  speed  and  confidence 
because  he  is  in  possession  of  a  standard  to  which  he  relates  each  new 

1  An  elaboration  of  the  lecture  delivered  in  the  John  Rylands  Library, 

11  October,  1916. 
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issue  as  it  confronts  him.  No  series  of  hastily  extemporized  defences 
could  have  produced  the  same  impression  of  unity  and  consistency 
unless  they  had  belonged  to  a  system.  But  in  saying  this  1  desire  to 
disengage  the  word  “  system  ”  from  any  unfortunate  association.  It 
would  be  a  serious  misapprehension  were  we  to  think  of  Paulinism  as 
representing  for  its  author  a  complete  and  exact  reflection  of  the  whole 
realm  of  religious  reality.  He  was  indeed  so  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  Gospel  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  hurling  an  anathema  at  any, 
though  it  might  be  an  angel  from  heaven,  who  should  dare  to  con¬ 
tradict  it.  But  his  certainty  as  to  the  truth  of  his  central  doctrine  did 
not  blind  him  to  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge,  or  quench  the 
sense  of  mystery  with  which  he  confronted  the  ultimate  realities.  He 
was  conscious  that  beyond  all  the  regions  which  he  had  explored  and 
charted  there  stretched  an  illimitable  realm,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  not  disclosed  in  time  but  was  reserved  for  eternity.  Here  he 
could  prophesy  only  in  part,  because  he  was  aware  that  he  knew 
only  in  part  ;  and  though  he  soared,  free  and  daring,  in  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  speculative  thought,  he  veiled  his  face  in  the  presence 
of  the  ultimate  mysteries.  “  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judg¬ 
ments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out.” 

Paul,  then,  believed  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  system  of 
interdependent  facts  and  ideas,  arranged  in  due  proportion  and  con¬ 
trolled  from  a  centre.  His  epistles  do  not  present  us  with  a  number 
of  detached  and  independent  ideas,  still  less  with  fluid  opinions, 
fluctuating  in  response  to  changing  conditions.  He  who  builds  on 
the  Pauline  theology,  be  that  foundation  false  or  true,  ample  or  in¬ 
adequate,  is  building  on  firm  granite,  not  on  sinking  and  shifting  sand. 
But  some  will  challenge  our  right  to  use  the  term  “  Paulinism  ”.  It 
is,  of  course,  true,  they  would  say,  that  Paul  had  a  coherent,  self- 
consistent,  and  true  system  of  thought.  But  this  was  just  the  same 
body  of  revealed  truth  as  is  present  everywhere,  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  even  in  the  whole  of  Scripture.  The 
traditional  attitude  to  the  Bible  is  that  it  everywhere  says  substantially 
the  same  thing  on  matters  of  doctrine,  and  that  differences  of  expres¬ 
sion  involve  no  material  disagreement.  Now  it  may  be  argued,  and 
with  some  measure  of  success,  that  beneath  the  various  types  of 
theology  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  fundamental 
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harmony.  But  the  science  of  Biblical  Theology  has  demonstrated 
that  these  various  types  exist.  It  is  accordingly  our  duty  to  study 
and  estimate  each  of  them  for  itself  before  we  try  to  work  behind 
them  to  a  more  fundamental  unity.  There  is  no  type  more  distinctive, 
there  is  none  so  fully  worked  out  as  Paulinism. 

The  term  “  Paulinism  ”  might,  of  course,  be  used  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  Paul’s  teaching  ;  but  I  am  concerned  specially  with 
those  elements  in  it  which  were  Paul’s  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  That  contribution  had  its  source,  I 
believe,  in  the  experience  through  which  Paul  passed.  But  he  owed 
much  to  other  influences.  These  affected,  however,  the  distinctive 
elements  of  his  teaching  much  less  than  those  which  he  shared  with 
his  fellow- Christians.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  will  dwell  briefly, 
since  it  is  rather  my  purpose  to  disengage  from  Paul’s  teaching  as  a 
whole  that  which  is  most  characteristically  his  own.  Of  the  external 
influences  which  originated  or  fashioned  his  doctrines  I  think  we  should 
attribute  more  to  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian  theology  than  to 
Gentile  philosophy  or  religious  mysteries.  It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  Old  Testament.  Apart  from 
it,  indeed,  his  theology  could  not  have  come  into  existence.  It  is  the 
basis  on  which  it  rests,  it  largely  supplied  the  moulds  in  which  it  was 
cast,  and  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  much  in  the  teaching 
itself.  He  presupposes  the  Old  Testament,  and  regards  his  own 
doctrine  as  in  continuity  with  it.  When  he  became  a  Christian,  he 
did  not  abandon  the  religion  of  Israel,  but  he  saw  in  the  Gospel  the 
fulfilment  and  expansion  of  it.  Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  over- emphasize 
the  Old  Testament  factor  in  the  origin  or  formulation  of  Paulinism. 
Indeed  that  theology  in  one  of  its  leading  features  is,  from  the  Old 
Testament  standpoint,  a  startling  paradox.  The  estimate  of  the  Law 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  strangely  different  from  that  given  by  Paul. 
The  Law  inspires  the  Old  Testament  saints  with  a  passionate  devo¬ 
tion,  as  we  may  see  from  the  glowing  panegyric  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  psalm,  or  the  prolix  enthusiasm  of  the  hundred  and 
nineteenth  psalm.  The  ideal  of  the  righteous  man  is  the  student 
whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  who  meditates  upon  it 
day  and  night.  It  is  the  safeguard  and  guide  of  youth,  the  stay  of 
manhood,  the  comfort  of  age.  It  commanded  more  than  sober 
approval  or  quiet  acceptance  ;  it  drew  to  itself  a  passionate  loyalty, 
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an  enthusiastic  love,  which  nerved  martyrs  to  face  the  most  exquisite 
torture  for  its  sake.  But  how  different  it  is  with  Paul,  who  had  him¬ 
self  in  his  earlier  days  experienced  the  same  fervour  as  his  countrymen, 
and  indeed  surpassed  them  in  his  zeal  for  it.  It  is  true  that  even  as 
a  Christian  he  admits  the  sanctity  and  righteousness  of  the  Law  and 
the  excellence  of  its  purpose.  He  recognizes  in  his  philosophy  of 
history  a  Divinely  appointed  function  for  it.  But  for  him  the  Law 
is  no  fount  of  refreshment  and  joy,  it  is  a  yoke  and  a  burden,  from 
which  the  Christian  rejoices  to  be  set  free.  It  brings  with  it  not  a 
blessing  but  a  curse.  It  is  the  instrument  of  sin,  from  which  indeed 
that  fatal  tyrant  draws  its  strength.  It  breaks  up  the  old  life  of 
innocence  by  creating  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  it  stimulates  antagonism 
by  its  prohibitions,  which  suggest  the  lines  of  opposition  along  which 
the  rebellious  flesh  may  express  its  hostility.  It  was  interpolated 
between  God’s  gracious  promise  and  its  glorious  fulfilment,  that  by 
its  harsh  and  servile  discipline  men  might  be  educated  for  freedom. 
So  foreign,  indeed,  is  the  attitude  of  Paul  to  that  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Judaism,  that  one  can  easily  understand  how  some  Jewish 
scholars  feel  it  hard  to  admit  that  anyone  who  had  known  Judaism 
from  the  inside  could  ever  have  written  the  criticism  of  the  Law, 
which  we  find  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  I 
believe  that  this  is  not  so  difficult  if  the  problem  is  approached  from 
the  right  starting-point  ;  but  it  emphasizes  the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Similarly  I  regard  it  as  a  serious  error  to 
interpret  Paul’s  conception  of  the  flesh  by  that  which  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  latter  case  it  stands  for  human  nature  as  a 
whole,  the  weak  and  perishable  creature  in  contrast  to  the  mighty 
immortals.  The » contrast  gains  occasionally  a  moral  significance,  but 
this  is  wholly  subordinate.  In  Paul,  however,  instead  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  we  have  an  ethical  contrast.  The  flesh  is  not  the  synonym 
for  man  in  his  creaturely  infirmity,  whose  moral  lapses  are  indulgently 
excused  by  God -as  simply  what  must  be  expected  from  a  being  so 
frail  and  evanescent.  It  stands  for  one  side  only  of  human  nature, 
that  is  the  lower.  It  is  evil  through  and  through.  It  is  so  irretriev¬ 
ably  the  slave  and  instrument  of  sin,  it  is  entrenched  in  such  deep 
and  abiding  hostility  to  God  and  His  will,  that  no  redemption  or  even 
improvement  of  it  is  possible,  it  must  be  put  to  death  on  the  cross  of 
Christ.  To  reduce  Paul’s  doctrine  to  the  Old  Testament  level  is 
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to  miss  its  tragic  intensity  and  eviscerate  it  of  its  bitter  moral  signific¬ 
ance. 

If  from  the  Old  Testament  we  turn  to  the  contemporary  Judaism, 
there  also  we  are  constrained  to  admit  a  measure  of  influence  on  the 
apostle’s  thought.  He  had  been  a  Pharisee,  trained  by  Gamaliel. 
Naturally  he  did  not  break  completely  with  the  past  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  Christian.  He  brought  over  current  Jewish  ideas  and  modes 
of  argument.  His  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  Scripture  has  been 
long  familiar,  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  a  fuller  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Jewish  literature  has  revealed  more  fully  the  affinities  he 
has  with  contemporary  Jewish  thought.  Few  things  in  the  Epistles 
have  been  more  richly  illustrated  from  this  source  than  his  doctrine  of 
angels  and  demons,  which  now  stands  before  us  in  quite  a  new  light. 
But  I  am  less  disposed  than  some  scholars  to  rate  the  influence  of  con¬ 
temporary  Judaism  high,  at  least  so  far  as  Paul’s  central  doctrines  are 
concerned.  We  have  all  too  slender  a  knowledge  of  Judaism  in 
Paul’s  day.  The  literary  sources  for  the  study  of  Rabbinic  theology 
are  considerably  later,  and  the  question  arises  how  far  we  may  use 
them  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  considerably  earlier  stage  of  thought. 
It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  we  can  confidently  explain  coinci¬ 
dences  with  Paulinism  much  more  readily  on  the  assumption  that  Paul 
was  the  debtor.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Rabbis  consciously  adopted 
Christian  ideas.  But  this  by  no  means  settles  the  question.  The 
amazingly  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  quickly  created  a  Christian 
atmosphere,  in  which  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Judaism  itself  experienced  some  modification.  We  know  that  there 
was  considerable  controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians.  And  we 
may  well  believe  that  its  inevitable  result  would  be  that  where 
Christians  fastened  on  the  weak  points  of  Judaism  and  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  view,  the  Jew  would  be  naturally 
tempted  to  change  his  ground  and  persuade  himself  that  really  these 
views  were  his  own.  It  is  also  possible  that  we  have  commonly  over¬ 
estimated  the  hostility  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  religions,  and 
unduly  underrated  the  extent  to  which  friendly  relations  existed  in  the 
early  period.  In  this  way  Christian  influence  may  have  filtered  into 
contemporary  Judaism.  We  have,  however,  a  number  of  Jewish 
Apocalypses,  earlier  than  Paul  or  roughly  contemporary  with  him. 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  a  peculiar  tendency  ;  how 
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far  Paul  stood  under  its  influence  we  hardly  know.  But  where  we 
find  coincidences,  Paul’s  indebtedness  can  hardly  be  denied.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  extent  to  which  we  can  rely  on  later  Rabbinical  docu¬ 
ments  in  reconstructing  the  Judaism  of  the  first  century,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  appalling  catastrophes,  which  overwhelmed  the 
Jewish  race  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era,  must  have 
changed  the  conditions  profoundly  in  the  theological  as  well  as  the 
political  world.  The  Judaism  of  the  later  centuries  was  hardly 
identical  with  the  Judaism  in  which  Paul  was  trained. 

At  present  it  is  fashionable  to  make  much  of  Greek  influence  on 
Paul.  Not  so  long  ago  one  of  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  Paulin  - 
ism  explained  it  as  a  mixture  of  Rabbinical  and  Alexandrian  Judaism, 
in  which  the  incongruous  elements  were  so  badly  blended  that  the 
theology  contradicted  itself  on  fundamental  principles.  Radical  con¬ 
tradictions  in  the  system  of  such  a  thinker  as  Paul  are  antecedently 
improbable  and  to  be  admitted  only  on  cogent  evidence.  This  verdict 
rests  on  no  assumption  as  to  Paul’s  inspiration,  it  is  simply  a  tribute 
due  to  a  thinker  of  the  highest  eminence.  Alexandrian  Judaism 
contained  a  large  element  of  Greek  philosophy.  Nowadays  it  is 
specially  in  Stoicism  and  the  Greek  mysteries  that  the  source  of  much 
in  the  Pauline  theology  is  discovered.  The  presence  of  Greek  ele¬ 
ments  would  not  be  in  any  way  surprising.  Paul  was  born  and  bred 
in  a  famous  University  city  ;  he  mixed  freely  with  Greeks,  converted 
and  unconverted,  in  his  evangelistic  work.  It  would  not  have  been 
astonishing  that  one  who  became  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks  should  have 
incorporated  in  his  theology  ideas  derived  from  Greek  philosophy.  I 
am  by  no  means  concerned  to  deny  points  of  contact,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  here  as  with  Jewish  theology  that  these  are  to  be  found  not 
so  much  in  the  centre  as  in  the  outlying  regions  of  his  theology.  I 
may  quote  on  this  point  the  pronouncement  of  Harnack  whose  judg¬ 
ment  is  exceptionally  weighty.  He  says,  with  reference  to  Paul  : 
“  Criticism,  which  is  to-day  more  than  ever  inclined  to  make  him  into 
a  Hellenist  (so  e.g.  Reitzenstein),  would  do  well  to  gain  at  the  out¬ 
set  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  Paul 
before  it  estimates  the  secondary  elements  which  he  took  over  from  the 
Greek  Mysteries.  It  would  then  see  at  once  that  these  elements  could 
have  obtruded  themselves  on  him  only  as  uninvited  guests,  and  that  a 
deliberate  acceptance  is  out  of  the  question.”  I  will  illustrate  this 
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point  from  a  notable  instance  in  the  last  century.  I  choose  this  because 
it  concerns  the  right  interpretation  of  a  crucial  element  in  Paulinism. 
I  have  already  explained  why  1  cannot  accept  the  view  that  Paul’s 
doctrine  of  the  flesh  is  to  be  interpreted  through  the  Old  Testament- 
Several  scholars  derived  it  from  Greek  philosophy,  and  among  them 
the  name  of  Holsten  deserves  special  mention.  He  discovered  in 
Paul’s  doctrine  the  Greek  contrast  between  matter  and  spirit.  The 
flesh  he  identified  with  the  body,  explaining  that  when  the  body  was 
spoken  of  as  flesh  ”  the  emphasis  was  on  the  material  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  when  the  flesh  was  spoken  of  as  “  body  ”  the 
stress  lay  on  the  form  into  which  it  was  organized.  It  is  very  dubious 
if  this  interpretation  can  be  successfully  sustained  in  detailed  exegesis. 
But,  apart  from  that,  there  are  more  general  difficulties  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  insuperable.  In  the  first  place  Paul’s  language  varies 
very  significantly  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  flesh  and  when  he  is 
speaking  of  the  body.  The  flesh  is  so  thoroughly  vicious  and  so 
utterly  hostile  to  God  that  Christianity  does  not  redeem  but  crucifies 
it.  But  while  the  flesh  is  crucified,  the  body  of  the  Christian  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  destined  to  share  in  the  spirit’s  im¬ 
mortality.  Further,  when  Paul  enumerates  the  works  of  the  flesh 
he  includes  sins  which  are  not  physical,  especially  sins  of  temper. 
Again,  his  doctrine  would  surely  have  taken  a  very  different  turn  if 
he  had  regarded  the  body  as  the  seat  of  sin.  The  way  of  salvation 
would  have  lain  through  asceticism,  a  starving  and  a  crushing  of  the 
body  under  the  rule  of  the  spirit.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  a  rigorous 
logic  would  not  go  still  further.  If  the  body  is  the  seat  of  sin  then 
death  is  the  means  of  redemption.  And  this  would  have  had  a  two¬ 
fold  consequence,  that  while  men  were  in  the  body  they  could  not  be 
free  from  sin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  complete  redemption  might 
be  at  once  secured  by  suicide.  Now  Paul  drew  neither  of  these 
conclusions  ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  a  commonplace  in  his  theology  that 
while  a  man  was  in  the  body  he  might  have  ceased  to  be  in  the  flesh. 
On  these  grounds  I  am  compelled  to  reject  the  view  that  for  Paul  the 
flesh  and  the  body  were  identical,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  the  flesh 
embodies  the  antithesis  of  matter  and  spirit  borrowed  from  Greek 
philosophy.  And  finally,  as  indicating  how  improbable  it  is  that 
Paul  should  have  derived  his  fundamental  doctrines  in  general,  and 
this  in  particular,  from  Greek  philosophy,  we  have  his  whole  treat- 
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ment  of  the  question  of  the  resurrection.  In  discussing  it  he  treats  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  extinction  of  being  as  if  they  were 
the  only  two  alternatives,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  third 
possibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  disembodied  spirit.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  fact  will  be  more  clearly  seen,  when  we  remember  that 
the  Greek  doctrine  of  immortality  was  closely  connected  with  that 
view  of  matter  as  evil,  and  the  antithesis  of  body  and  spirit  which 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  derived  from  Greek  philosophy.  If  he 
borrowed  the  one  why  should  he  be  so  unconscious  of  the  other  ? 

I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Paulinism  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  The  view  that  Paul  owed  little  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  more  fashionable  at  one  time  than  it  is  to-day,  though  it  still 
finds  advocates.  We  are  told  that  the  apostle  had  but  little  interest 
in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  His  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
Pre-existence,  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Ascension,  the  Session  at  God’s  right  hand.  His  thought  and 
emotion  were  concentrated  on  these  great  theological  facts  ;  to  the 
details  of  His  earthly  career  and  to  His  teaching  He  was  almost 
entirely  indifferent.  Although  the  remarkable  silence  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  renders  such  a  view  plaus¬ 
ible,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  bear  searching  scrutiny.  The 
extent  of  the  silence  may  be  exaggerated.  Paul  appeals  to  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  as  finally  settling  certain  questions  of  conduct.  His 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Christ’s  career  and  the  details  of  His 
teaching  was  probably  more  extensive  than  has  often  been  admitted  ; 
and  his  attachment  to  His  person,  the  depth  of  His  gratitude  to 
Him,  were  too  profound  for  such  indifference  to  be  at  all  natural.  I 
do  not  institute  any  detailed  comparison  between  the  utterances  of 
Jesus  and  the  epistles  of  His  apostle,  but  I  remind  you  of  the 
situation  in  which  Paul  was  placed.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
change  in  the  centre  of  gravity.  Paul’s  emphasis  is  thrown  much 
more  fully  on  the  great  facts  of  redemption,  the  Death  and  the 
Resurrection.  This  indeed  is  not  unnatural.  Jesus  was  naturally 
reticent  as  to  the  theological  significance  of  facts,  the  possibility  of 
which  His  disciples  were  unwilling  to  contemplate.  And  the  Cross 
itself  inevitably  put  the  teaching  into  a  secondary  place.  The  deed 
of  Jesus  was  mightier  than  His  word.  At  first  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  acceptance  of  Him  as  Messiah,  it  had  become  for 
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Paul  the  Divine  solution  of  his  problem,  his  deliverance  from  con¬ 
demnation  and  from  moral  impotence.  It  contained  a  deeper  revela¬ 
tion  of  God’s  nature  and  His  love  than  the  loftiest  teaching  of  Jesus 
could  convey.  Here  was  the  climax  of  God’s  slow  self-disclosure, 
manifested  not  in  words  however  sweet,  tender,  and  uplifting,  but  in 
a  mighty  act,  which  filled  that  teaching  with  wholly  new  depth  and 
intensity  of  meaning.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  contribution 
which  Jesus  made  to  religion  was  just  the  personality  of  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  and  His  supreme  act  of  sacrifice,  then  Paul  was  right  in  placing 
the  emphasis  where  he  did,  even  though  one  might  wish  he  had 
drawn  more  fully  on  the  words  of  Jesus  when  writing  his  epistles. 
Those  epistles,  however,  were  written  to  Christian  communities,  the 
majority  of  them  founded  by  Paul  himself,  and  in  any  case  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  background  of  information  as  to  Jesus.  But  the  situation 
of  Paul  had  a  peculiarity  which  must  never  be  overlooked  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  question.  However  content  he  may  have  been  with  his 
own  experience,  however  deeply  convinced  of  its  evidential  value,  he 
could  not  forget  that  it  was  incommunicable,  and  that  his  own  bare 
word  was  insufficient  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  his  message.  Through 
much  of  his  career  he  was  on  his  defence  against  those  who  stigmatized 
him  as  no  genuine  exponent  of  the  Gospel.  The  other  apostles 
looked  coldly  on  his  presentation  of  Christianity.  He  had  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Christian  freedom  not  only  against  them  but  even  against 
his  own  trusted  comrade,  Barnabas.  His  enemies  followed  him  from 
church  to  church,  to  poison  the  minds  of  his  converts  against  him. 
Is  it  conceivable  that,  placed  in  this  situation,  Paul  could  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Founder  ?  Even  if  he  had 
not  needed  the  knowledge  for  his  own  satisfaction,  it  was  a  strategic 
necessity  to  him.  How  could  he  have  afforded  to  insist  on  his  right 
to  be  a  genuine  apostle  of  Jesus,  a  true  herald  of  His  Gospel,  if  all 
the  time  he  was  presenting  his  opponents  in  the  Judaizing  controversy 
with  the  opening  given  to  them  by  such  ignorance  and  indifference  ? 
Often  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  other  apostles,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  diminish  by  diligent  inquiry  their  advantage  over  him 
as  companions  and  pupils  of  Jesus.  We  must  infer  therefore  that  he 
had  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts  and  the  Founder’s 
teaching,  whatever  view  we  take  as  to  the  evidence  of  such  knowledge 
afforded  by  the  epistles. 
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Something  he  must  have  owed  to  the  apostles,  notably  to  Peter. 
Much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life,  His  Passion  and 
His  Resurrection  would  be  derived  from  this  source.  He  shared  with 
them  the  belief  in  certain  fundamental  facts,  but  their  agreement 
went  beyond  this  point.  There  was  an  element  of  theological  inter¬ 
pretation  common  to  them.  Paul  explicitly  mentions,  not  only  the 
fact  that  Christ  died,  but  the  vital  interpretation,  which  turned  the 
fact  into  a  Gospel,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  From  them  he 
derived  the  institutions  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the 
expectation  of  Christ’s  speedy  return.  Yet  Paul  emphatically  asserts 
that  he  did  not  receive  his  Gospel  from  man  but  that  it  came  to 
him  by  revelation.  His  distinctive  presentation  of  Christianity  was 
accordingly  original,  not  borrowed  ;  and  the  fullest  recognition  of 
that  fact  is  not  incompatible  with  the  admission  that  there  was  not 
a  little  in  his  thought  which  he  owed  to  others.  That  which  he 
received  from  others  by  no  means  accounted  for  Paulinism.  It  is  not 
so  difficult  to  accumulate  parallels  to  this  detail  and  that  ;  what  is 
not  possible  is  to  discover  a  parallel  to  the  system  as  a  whole.  Views 
which  Paul  did  not  originate  he  treated  in  an  original  way,  stamped 
them  with  his  own  genius,  and  fused  them  into  harmony  ’with  his 
general  point  of  view.  He  was  a  speculative  thinker  of  no  mean 
order,  not  the  second-rate  eclectic  whom  some  would  make  him  out 
to  be. 

Paul’s  original  contribution  to  Christian  theology  grew  directly 
out  of  his  own  experience.  This  will  be  most  clearly  seen  if,  so  far 
as  we  can,  we  trace  the  development  of  that  experience.  He  had 
been  trained  as  a  Pharisee  in  the  most  rigorous  type  of  Judaism.  He 
had  sought  for  righteousness,  for  a  right  standing  before  God,  with  a 
burning  passion  and  unflagging  energy.  The  standard  of  righteous¬ 
ness  had  been  laid  down  in  the  Law,  and  he  sought  to  fashion  his 
life  in  strict  and  punctilious  conformity  with  it.  He  achieved  such 
success  that  he  could  claim  to  have  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries 
in  the  pursuit  of  righteousness,  and  could  describe  himself  as  blame¬ 
less  with  reference  to  the  Law.  Yet  his  efforts,  so  strenuous  and 
outwardly  so  successful,  left  him  with  a  sense  of  desires  unsatisfied 
and  a  goal  always  unreached.  In  the  classic  fragment  of  autobio¬ 
graphy  that  he  has  given  us  in  Romans  VII.,  he  has  sketched  with 
inimitable  insight  and  in  graphic  and  telling  language,  his  spiritual 
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career  while  he  was  under  the  Law.  It  was  the  flesh  that  made  him 
weak,  sin  had  seized  it  and  used  it  as  a  base  of  operations,  had 
conquered  and  brought  him  into  captivity.  It  had  not  always  been 
so  with  him.  He  looked  wistfully  back  to  the  time  when  he  was 
alive  in  happy  childish  innocence,  wholly  unconscious  of  sin.  From 
this  he  was  roused  by  the  coming  of  the  Law  into  his  life.  Conscious 
now  of  the  holy  Law  of  God,  he  realized  his  own  disharmony  with 
it.  Moreover  he  felt  that  the  Law’s  prohibitions  were  turned  by  sin 
into  suggestions  of  transgression.  Such  then  was  his  bitter  experience. 
He  had  1  ost  his  innocence,  his  happy  unconsciousness  of  a  moral 
order  had  given  place  to  a  sense  of  disunion  with  it  ;  he  felt  himself 
sold  in  helpless  and  hopeless  captivity  to  sin,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Law  forbade  a  certain  course  of  action  became,  in  this  perversion  of 
his  moral  nature,  the  very  reason  why  he  should  follow  it.  But  all 
this  implied  that  a  higher  element  was  present  within  him  ;  otherwise 
he  could  never  have  felt  the  wretchedness  of  his  condition  or  been 
sensible  of  the  tragic  schism  in  his  soul.  Looking  more  deeply  into 
himself,  he  realized  that  within  his  own  personality  competing  powers 
struggled  for  supremacy.  On  the  one  side  there  was  his  lower  nature 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  “the  flesh,”  wherein  sin  had  lain  in  a 
sleep  like  that  of  death  till  the  Law  had  come  and  provoked  it  into 
revolt.  While  the  mind  consented  to  the  Law  of  God  that  it  was 
good,  it  was  overmatched  by  the  flesh  which  constantly  insisted  on 
his  disobedience  to  it.  The  utmost  strain  of  effort  never  altered  the 
inward  conditions  ;  the  sense  of  defeat  remained.  Now,  as  a  pious 
jew,  this  state  of  things  must  have  seemed  inexplicable  to  him. 
With  a  conscientiousness  so  acute,  a  nature  so  strenuous,  and  an 
ethical  standard  pitched  so  high,  a  moral  tragedy  was  inevitable. 
The  fault  could  not  rest  with  the  Law  of  God  which  could  set  forth 
no  unattainable  ideal,  and  therefore  it  must  lie  in  himself.  And  yet 
how  could  he  be  at  fault,  since  in  his  zeal  for  righteousness  nothing 
had  been  left  undone  ?  This  experience  became  clear  to  him  later 
and  supplied  him  with  a  large  section  of  his  theology,  but  at  this  time 
it  could  only  have  been  an  insoluble  puzzle. 

Then  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Christians,  and  was  stirred  to 
the  depths  by  their  proclamation  of  a  crucified  Messiah.  Their  preach¬ 
ing  would  fill  him  with  abhorrence,  for  the  curse  of  the  Law  rested 
on  him  who  was  hanged  on  a  tree.  It  was  not  simply  that  the 
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religious  leaders  of  the  nation  had  decided  against  Jesus  ;  the  decisive 
verdict  had  been  given  by  God.  It  was  conceivable,  however  improb¬ 
able,  that  God’s  Messiah  should  have  been  executed  ;  it  was  un¬ 
thinkable  that  he  should  have  been  executed  by  such  a  death.  The 
doctrine  of  a  crucified  Messiah  was  a  blasphemous  paradox.  But  if 
he  pressed  the  Christians  with  the  dilemma  their  position  seemed  to 
involve,  they  must  have  escaped  it  by  their  confident  assertion  that 
God  Himself  had  intervened  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Crucified  to 
vindicate  His  character  and  establish  the  truth  of  His  claim.  But 
they  would  not  leave  the  death  itself  without  attempt  at  explanation. 
It  was  not  for  them  simply  an  ugly  and  unwelcome  incident,  an  inex¬ 
plicable  mystery,  its  burden  lifted,  but  its  obscurity  unremoved,  by  the 
Resurrection.  It  was  not  an  irrational  accident  violating  the  moral 
order  ;  it  was  a  deed  that  testified  to  the  sin  and  ignorance  of  man, 
but  also  a  part  of  God’s  plan  for  human  redemption.  But  they  did 
not  realize,  as  Paul  did,  how  fundamental  were  the  problems  which 
their  position  involved,  and  to  what  radical  solution  they  must  be 
carried  if  they  maintained  their  belief  in  Jesus.  Hate  sharpened  Paul’s 
insight  into  the  instability  of  their  position,  and  it  was  his  interest  as 
a  controversialist  to  push  the  logical  conclusions  from  it  to  an  extreme. 
With  the  swift  intuition  of  genius  he  realized  that  to  accept  the  Cross 
was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Law.  His  ruthlessness  as  a  persecutor  is 
not  to  be  palliated  by  the  plea  that  he  had  failed  to  understand  the 
Gospel.  We  may  excuse  it  on  the  ground  that  he  understood  it  so 
well.  To  a  certain  extent  we  may  even  say  that  one  side  of  Paulinism 
was  a  theoretical  construction  formed  by  Paul  in  the  period  before  he 
became  a  Christian.  For  if  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah,  how  did 
it  stand  with  the  Law  ?  In  condemning  the  Messiah,  the  Law  con¬ 
demned  itself.  But  not  on  this  ground  alone  would  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  carry  with  it  a  renunciation  of  the  Law.  So  tremendous 
a  fact  as  the  Messiah’s  death,  and  a  death  in  this  form,  must  have  an 
adequate  explanation.  Such  an  explanation  was  actually  given  in  the 
theory  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  to  atone  for  sin  and  establish  a  new 
righteousness.  It  was  obvious  that  a  new  righteousness  through  Christ 
would  supplant  the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  and  thus  the  privilege 
of  the  Jew  disappeared  and  he  sank  to  the  level  of  the  Gentiles. 

Now,  however  strongly  Paul  pressed  the  Christians  with  the  logic 
of  their  position,  he  could  hardly  help  feeling  as  the  controversy  went 
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on  that  his  own  position  was  not  impregnable.  He  could  not  help 
being  impressed  by  the  constancy  of  the  Christians  under  persecution, 
and  the  serenity  with  which  they  met  their  fate.  Nor  could  he  deny 
the  possibility  that  their  case  might  be  true,  however  he  despised  and 
disbelieved  it.  As  a  Pharisee  he  could  not  reject  the  possibility  of 
the  Resurrection,  nor  evade  the  inference  that  it  would  neutralize  the 
curse  of  the  Law.  The  assertion  that  the  Messiah  had  died  to  atone 
for  sin  was  not  intrinsically  incredible,  and  it  met  very  well  the  need 
of  which  he  was  himself  conscious.  To  deny  the  fact  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  in  face  of  the  unwavering  testimony  of  the  Christian  must  have 
become  always  more  difficult.  Even  while  rejecting  their  belief  as 
blasphemous,  there  was  probably  an  undercurrent  of  uneasy  ques¬ 
tioning  whether  they  might  not  be  right  after  all.  And  this  was 
strengthened  by  his  consciousness  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  own 
life  under  the  Law,  his  realization  that  the  Law  had  not  brought 
him  happiness,  or  assured  him  of  his  standing  with  God.  Subcon¬ 
sciously  at  least  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  issue  had  narrowed 
itself  to  this,  Had  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead  or  not  ?  We  may  then 
sum  up  his  position  just  before  his  -conversion  in  this  way  :  he  pas^ 
sionately  held  fast  the  Law  as  God’s  appointed  way  of  righteousness, 
but  was  conscious  of  inability  on  his  own  part  to  attain  his  ideal.  For 
himself  personally  righteousness  had  not  come  through  the  Law.  On 
the  other  hand  he  held  Jesus  to  be  a  blasphemous  pretender  to  Mes- 
siahship,  cursed  by  the  Law  and  therefore  by  God,  but  with  misgivings 
whether  after  all  He  might  not  be  the  true  Messiah  ;  in  which  case 
His  death  was  intended  as  an  atonement  for  sin  and  to  create  that 
righteousness  before  God,  which  in  Paul’s  own  experience  at  least 
the  Law  had  been  unable  to  do.  In  which  case  again  the  Law  was 
abolished,  and  Jew  and  Gentile  were  placed  on  the  same  level  before 
God. 

There  came  to  Paul  in  this  state  of  mind  the  overwhelming  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  The  Nazarene,  whom  his  countrymen 
had  sent  to  the  Cross  and  whose  followers  he  had  persecuted  to  the 
death,  appeared  to  him  in  a  blinding  blaze  of  heavenly  glory.  In  that 
experience  the  Pauline  theology  came  to  birth.  The  full  and  radiant 
conviction  now  and  for  ever  possessed  him,  that  the  crucified  Jesus  had 
risen  from  the  dead  and  now  reigned  in  glory,  and  was  therefore  the 
Messiah  whom  He  had  proclaimed  Himself  to  be.  The  inferences 
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he  had  previously  drawn  in  order  to  fortify  himself  in  his  rejection  of 
Christianity  and  persecution  of  the  Christians  still  held  good.  When 
he  accepted  Christianity,  he  accepted  the  conclusions  which  he  had 
previously  regarded  as  inevitable.  Once  for  all  he  abandoned  the 
belief  that  righteousness  could  come  through  the  Law.  He  acquiesced 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Law,  which  had  pronounced  its  curse  upon  his 
Master,  and  he  freely  admitted  the  universality  of  salvation  and  the 
abolition  of  all  distinction  between  Gentile  and  Jew.  But  theoretical 
inferences,  drawn  from  the  standpoint  of  Judaism,  were  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  express  the  fulness  of  blessing  which  had  come  to  him  in  his 
conversion.  The  splendour  of  illumination  which  had  flooded  his  soul 
was  miraculous  to  him,  matching  the  marvel  of  the  light  which  burst 
on  the  primaeval  chaos,  when  God  began  to  deliver  the  earth  from 
darkness  and  disorder.  It  had  brought  to  him  the  knowledge  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  description  of  his  experience  even  more 
pregnant  and  suggestive  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  : 
“  When  it  pleased  God,  who  before  my  birth  set  me  apart  for  His 
service  and  called  me  through  His  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me  ”.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  inmost  fact 
in  Paul’s  experience,  and  inquire  in  what  way  this  revelation  was  im¬ 
parted.  But  the  words  are  full  of  significance.  The  passage  carries 
us  a  long  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Pauline  theology.  It  was  God 
who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this  great  act  of  revelation.  Thus  the 
Gospel  was  not  a  wholly  new  thing.  It  did  not  make  an  absolute 
breach  with  the  past  but  stood  in  continuity  with  it  ;  it  was  the  God 
of  the  Old  Covenant  who  was  also  the  God  of  the  New.  Thus  Paul 
secured  the  inclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  in  Christianity. 
His  disciple  Marcion  at  a  later  period  rejected  the  God  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  regarded  Christianity  as  a  sudden 
irruption  of  the  new  order  into  the  old  without  any  preparation  in 
history.  For  Paul  the  new  religion  proclaims  the  ancient  God.  And 
this  God  reveals  His  Son.  Jesus  is  thus  not  merely  a  national  Messiah. 
The  Messianic  category,  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  inadequate.  Paul 
claims  for  Him  a  loftier  title.  Thus,  while  his  monotheism  remained, 
it  was  not  a  bare  monotheism,  but  a  monotheism  which,  while  main¬ 
taining  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  found  room  for  distinctions  within  it. 
And  this  revelation  was  made  within  him.  It  is  an  inward  revelation 
that  the  phrase  is  intended  to  express  ;  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
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in  finding  here  his  deepest  experience  in  conversion,  the  vital  and 
mystical  union  of  his  spirit  with  Christ  Himself.  But  out  of  this 
certain  consequences  inevitably  flow.  If  he  was  one  with  Christ  then 
Christ’s  experiences  had  become  his  own,  and  Christ’s  resources  were 
in  a  sense  placed  at  his  disposal.  Thus  he  was  free  from  the  Law, 
and  in  Christ  he  stood  righteous  before  God.  And  with  the  Law  he 
had  died  in  Christ  to  the  flesh  ;  and  therefore  to  sin  which,  apart  from 
the  flesh,  had  no  foothold  in  man.  We  may  then  summarize  the 
positions  held  by  Paul  at  his  conversion  or  given  in  it  as  follows  : 
Monotheism,  qualified  by  the  recognition  of  distinctions  within  the 
Godhead  ;  the  choice  of  Israel  and  revelation  to  it,  qualified  by  the 
inability  of  the  Law  to  produce  righteousness  ;  the  reign  of  sin  in  the 
individual  by  means  of  the  flesh,  against  which  the  struggles  of  the 
mind  were  quite  ineffectual  ;  the  recognition  of  righteousness  as  a  free 
gift  of  God  apart  from  the  merit  or  effort  of  the  recipient ;  the  union 
of  the  human  spirit  with  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  ;  and 
through  this  union  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  victory  over  sin,  and  power 
for  a  new  life. 

From  this  sketch  of  Paul’s  spiritual  history  we  must  now  pass  on 
to  a  more  systematic  and  detailed  exposition  of  his  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines.  We  must  of  course  remember  that  his  recognition  of  a  Divine 
revelation  already  given  to  Israel  compelled  him  to  adjust  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  best  he  could  the  theology  derived  from  experience.  His 
experience  before  conversion,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
shaped  his  doctrines  of  sin,  the  flesh,  and  the  Law.  Of  the  flesh  I  have 
spoken  already  when  considering  the  alleged  derivation  of  Paul’s  con¬ 
ception  from  the  Old  Testament  and  Greek  philosophy.  On  it 
therefore  I  need  add  only  a  few  words.  In  his  experience  the  flesh 
had  been  the  seat  and  the  instrument  of  sin.  Apart  from  the  flesh 
there  could  be  no  sin  in  man.  Flesh  without  sin  was  also  unknown. 
Now  the  flesh,  unlike  the  body,  is  not  a  morally  indifferent  thing, 
which  may  become  the  slave  of  sin  or  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  completely  antagonistic  to  God  and  righteousness.  In  it  there 
dwells  no  good  thing  ;  it  has  a  will  and  intent  which  leads  to  death  ; 
it  lusts  against  the  spirit  ;  cannot  be  subject  to  God’s  law.  Its  works 
are  altogether  evil,  and  exclude  those  who  practise  them  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Those  whose  life  is  lived  in  accordance  with  it 
are  inevitably  on  the  way  to  death  ;  and  those  who  sow  to  it  will  of 
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it  reap  corruption.  Those  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God. 
This  dark  and  lurid  picture  shows  us  clearly  how  irretrievably  evil  a 
thing  Paul  considered  the  flesh  to  be. 

But  reflection  on  his  own  experience  had  taught  him  to  find  in  the 
Law  the  stimulus  which  wakened  this  hateful  impulse  to  its  malign 
activity.  In  this  he  detected  one  of  the  darkest  shades  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  sin.  Nothing  brought  out  its  true  heinousness  more  clearly 
than  this  that  it  perverted  into  an  instrument  of  its  baneful  energy 
God’s  holy  law  itself.  Thus  the  Law  could  not  secure  obedience  be¬ 
cause  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  while  it  proved  in  experience  to 
be  the  strength  of  sin.  So  there  emerges  one  of  the  most  paradoxical 
features  in  the  Pauline  theology.  It  would  have  seemed  as  though 
there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  Why  had  the  Law  been 
given  to  Israel  ?  For  what  purpose  could  it  have  been  given,  save  to 
teach  man  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  guide  and  stimulate  him  as 
he  sought  to  tread  it  ?  But  though  such  was  its  obvious  design,  Paul 
felt  that  in  his  own  career  it  had  failed  to  achieve  it.  It  would  not 
have  been  so  strange  had  he  simply  said  that  the  Law  was  given  to 
convince  man  of  his  own  sinfulness  by  setting  before  him  a  moral  ideal 
of  which  he  fell  lamentably  short.  But  he  goes  further  than  this  and 
teaches  that  it  was  given  for  the  sake  of  transgression,  and  came  in 
besides  that  the  trespass  might  abound.  We  must,  it  is  true,  main¬ 
tain  the  distinction  between  sin  and  trespass,  and  not  understand  him 
to  mean  that  the  Law  was  given  in  order  that  sin  might  be  increased. 
It  was  in  order  that  the  sin  already  latent  in  man  should  reveal  itself 
in  its  true  colours  through  abundant  manifestation  in  acts  of  trans¬ 
gression.  Such  he  had  found  it  to  be.  He  says,  “  I  was  alive  apart 
from  the  Law  once  :  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  sprang 
to  life  and  I  died  ”.  In  his  innocent  childhood,  when  he  was  just  a 
creature  of  impulse  and  knew  the  restraint  of  no  moral  law,  he  lived 
his  happy  untroubled  life,  conscious  of  no  schism  within  his  own  breast. 
But  when  he  came  to  years  of  moral  discernment,  and  realized  that 
he  was  placed  in  a  moral  order,  the  flesh  chafed  at  its  pressure,  and 
the  sin  which  had  been  slumbering  in  it  woke  to  life  and  disclosed  its 
native  antagonism  to  God.  Thus  the  Law,  holy,  just,  and  good,  so 
framed  that  obedience  to  it  would  have  brought  life  and  righteousness, 
had  issued  in  condemnation  and  death.  It  had  brought  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin,  it  had  become  its  strength  and  stronghold.  Thus 
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Paul  is  led  to  the  paradoxical  doctrine  that  the  Law  had  not  been  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  righteousness,  but  to  produce  the  effects,  which  it 
had  in  fact  achieved.  God  had  meant  it  to  give  sin  its  opportunity,  to 
prove  an  incentive  to  transgression.  It  is  not  strange  that  Jewish 
writers,  for  whom  the  Law  is  not  an  intolerable  yoke  and  brings  not 
a  curse  but  a  blessing,  should  criticize  Paul’s  doctrine  as  utterly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  facts.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  some  should 
doubt  whether  anyone  capable  of  formulating  it  could  ever  have  known 
Judaism  from  the  inside.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Paul  was 
driven  to  take  up  this  position.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the 
necessity  of  adjustment  to  the  Old  Testament  has  shaped  the  doctrine 
which  yet  it  did  not  create.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever 
contemplated  the  solution  adopted  by  Marcion  that  Judaism  with  its 
Law  and  Old  Testament  Canon  should  be  frankly  abandoned.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  utterly  repudiated  it.  But,  realizing 
that  Christianity  stood  in  continuity  with  Judaism,  and  that  for  it  too 
the  Old  Testament  was  sacred  Scripture,  and  that  the  Law  had 
actually  been  given  by  God,  though  through  angelic  intermediaries,  he 
had  the  difficult  task  of  combining  his  conviction  of  its  Divine  origin 
with  the  fact  that  it  had  proved  to  be  the  strength  of  sin.  He  solved 
his  difficulty  by  the  bold  contention  that  the  Law  had  never  been  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  righteousness,  for  God  could  not  have  adopted  a 
means  so  ill  designed  to  serve  His  end.  Now  it  may  be  urged  that 
this  is  just  a  piece  of  desperate  apologetic,  to  which  Paul  would  never 
have  been  driven  but  for  a  certain  morbid  strain  in  his  own  piety. 
With  a  conscience  more  robust,  less  scrupulous  and  sensitive,  he  might 
have  had  a  happier  life  under  the  Law,  more  free  from  incessant 
strain  and  sense  of  failure.  And  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  Paul’s  case 
was  quite  exceptional.  Yet  the  following  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Paul  as  we  know  him  in  his  epistles  is  remarkably 
sane  and  balanced  in  his  handling  of  ethical  questions.  It  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  man  who  holds  the  scales  so  evenly  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  who  shows  himself  so  conscious  of  the  merits 
and  perils  of  both,  should  himself  have  been  the  victim  of  a  too 
scrupulous,  not  to  say  diseased,  conscience.  Further  it  may  be  freely 
granted  that  in  multitudes  of  instances  legalism  worked  well.  Judaism 
could  point,  and  can  point,  to  a  noble  roll  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Yet  legalism  is  not,  I  believe,  the  highest  type  of  religious  experience  ; 
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and  the  defects  which  Paul  believed  it  had  shown  in  his  own  case 
are  such  as  might  have  been  theoretically  deduced.  A  legal  religion 
may  with  shallower  natures  produce  self-satisfaction  on  too  low  a  level 
of  attainment,  while  in  the  more  strenuous  and  sensitive  it  may  create 
a  depressing  sense  of  failure.  With  Paul  this  depression  passed  into 
despair.  Are  we  unjust  to  others  if  we  say  that  this  was  rooted  in 
a  wholly  exceptional  realization  of  the  lofty  standard  which  the  Law 
challenged  him  to  reach,  and  a  keener  sense  of  his  own  shortcomings  ? 
Surely  remembering  that  Paul  is  one  of  the  greatest  personalities  in 
history,  a  religious  genius  who  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  his  order, 
we  may  hesitate  before  we  dismiss  his  judgment  on  the  Law  with  the 
cheap  explanation  that  Paul  was  the  victim  of  ethical  nightmare. 

His  doctrine  of  salvation  and  the  new  life  is  similarly  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  own  experience.  I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that  when  Paul  uses  the  words  “  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in 
me  ”  he  was  speaking  of  that  mystical  union  with  Christ,  which  was 
fundamental  in  his  doctrine  as  it  was  central  in  his  experience.  This 
is  not  merely  a  moral  union,  that  is  a  union  of  will  and  thought. 
Such  a  union  of  course  is  involved  ;  he  wills  the  things  which  Christ 
wills  and  judges  as  He  judges.  But  the  union  of  which  Paul  speaks 

is  deeper  and  more  intimate  ;  it  is  a  blending  of  personalities  in  which, 

» 

while  in  a  sense  the  personalities  remain  distinct,  in  another  sense  they 
are  one.  To  express  a  merely  moral  union  he  must  have  chosen  other 
language.  The  language  he  actually  uses  would  be  too  extravagant. 
Christ  is  in  the  believer,  the  believer  in  Christ.  He  that  is  joined  to 
the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  Paul  even  says,  “  I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ,  and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me”.  He 
has  transcended  the  narrow  limits  of  his  personality,  and  become  one 
with  a  personality  vaster  and  more  universal.  He  has  been  lifted 
into  a  larger  life,  and  in  that  life  he  has  found  an  answer  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  had  been  insoluble.  As  one  with  Christ  he  makes  his 
own  the  experience  through  which  Christ  has  passed.  He  suffers 
with  Christ,  he  is  nailed  to  His  Cross,  he  dies  and  rises  with  Him, 
he  sits  with  Him  in  the  heavenly  places.  He  shares  Christ’s  status 
before  God,  His  character,  and  His  destiny.  In  Christ  he  is  a  new 
creature  ;  the  old  life  with  its  claims  and  its  sin,  its  guilt  and  its  con¬ 
demnation,  has  passed  away  and  all  is  new.  The  secret  of  this 
mystical  union  is  hidden  from  us  in  the  thick  darkness  where  God 
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dwells.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  experience  which  admits  of  no 
further  analysis. 

In  his  life  under  the  Law  he  had  a  passion  for  righteousness,  that 
is  for  a  right  standing  before  God.  But  he  was  conscious  that  he  fell 
short  of  what  God  required,  and  was  not  justified  as  he  stood  at  God’s 
bar.  But  having  passed  from  the  old  life  to  the  new  he  realized  that 
because  he  was  one  with  Christ,  Christ’s  righteousness  was  his.  He 
was  justified  or  acquitted  or  pronounced  righteous  in  Christ  ;  or  to  put 
the  thought  in  its  negative  form,  there  was  no  condemnation  for  him. 
The  verdict  God  utters  on  Christ,  He  utters  on  those  who  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  Him.  This  doctrine  of  justification  is  of  course  important,  but 
it  is  secondary  rather  than  primary  ;  it  is  part  of  his  larger  doctrine  of 
mystical  union.  And  when  we  understand  this  we  have  the  answer 
to  the  criticism  that  the  doctrine  involves  a  fiction  and  is  therefore 
immoral.  To  pronounce  the  sinner  righteous  is  apparently  a  fiction. 
But  this  does  no  justice  to  Paul’s  meaning.  The  act  of  trust  creates 
the  mystical  union  and  it  is  the  new  man,  who  is  one  with  Christ,  on 
whom  the  verdict  of  justification  is  pronounced.  Union  with  Christ 
creates  the  new  character  which  requires  the  new  status.  Paul  was 
conscious  that  the  life  in  harmony  with  God’s  will,  which  he  had 
sought  to  gain  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  had  become  his  possession 
without  effort  of  his  own.  And  he  shares  also  in  Christ’s  blessed 
immortality.  To  these  points  I  must  return  in  connexion  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  theology. 

These  larger  aspects  we  may  consider  as  Paul’s  philosophy  of 
history.  This  also  is  intimately  associated  with  his  experience.  He 
starts  from  the  individual,  from  himself,  and  regards  his  own  history 
as  typical.  As  he  had  sinned  and  found  salvation,  so  had  others. 
But  he  was  not  content  till,  with  the  philosopher’s  instinct,  he  had 
pressed  behind  the  multifariousness  of  phenomena  to  a  principle  of 
unity.  The  individual  he  generalizes  into  a  racial  experience.  He 
explains  sin  and  redemption  through  the  acts  of  Adam  and  Christ. 
The  moulds  into  which  his  thought  is  poured  were  given  him  by 
history,  yet  his  doctrine  is  essentially  a  philosopher’s  generalization  of 
experience. 

I  do  not  accept  the  view  that  Paul  attached  little  importance  to 
his  doctrine  of  Adam,  since  he  introduces  it  incidentally  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  act  of  Christ.  It  was  rather  of  fundamental 
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importance.  To  do  it  justice  we  must  detach  ourselves  completely  from 
modem  interpretations.  We  must  not  read  Romans  in  the  light  of 
the  story  of  Eden,  nor  yet  the  story  of  Eden  in  the  light  of  Romans. 
The  ideas  are  quite  different  in  the  two  passages.  Nor  must  we 
suppose  that  the  validity  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  depends  on  the 
historicity  of  the  story  in  Genesis.  Unquestionably  Paul  took  that 
story  to  be  literal  history,  nothing  else  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  him.  What  1  find  remarkable,  however,  is  that  substantially 
his  doctrine  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  unaffected  by  our  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  is  history  or  myth.  So  far 
as  Adam  has  any  significance  for  Paul  it  is  not  Adam  as  a  mere 
individual,  but  as  one  who  is  in  a  sense  the  race.  It  is  surely  im¬ 
probable  that  Paul  could  have  been  content  to  regard  the  whole  of 
humanity  as  committed  by  the  accidental  act  of  one  unit  in  its  many 
millions.  To  assign  such  momentous  significance  to  the  arbitrary  and 
the  capricious,  would  be  to  take  the  control  of  history  out  of  the  hands 
of  reason.  For  him  Adam  is  typical  of  the  race.  He  does  not  think 
of  man’s  moral  nature  as  damaged  by  the  act  of  Adam,  nor  does 
he  suppose  that  the  moral  status  of  humanity  is  fixed  by  what  was 
nothing  more  than  the  act  of  an  irresponsible  individual.  What 
alone  could  rightly  make  the  act  of  Adam  the  act  of  the  race,  stamp¬ 
ing  humanity  as  good  or  evil,  would  be  an  identity  of  Adam  with  the 
race,  so  that  in  his  acts  the  whole  quality  of  humanity  is  manifest. 
The  act  of  Adam  is  crucial  just  because  it  is  typical  ;  the  nature  of 
Adam  is  our  common  nature  ;  he  is  the  natural  man,  moulded  from 
the  dust.  The  sin  latent  in  us  was  latent  also  in  him,  and  at  the 
touch  of  the  Law  it  was  roused  to  life  and  activity.  Only  because 
Adam  was  truly  representative,  could  the  individual  act  be  charged 
with  universal  significance.  His  act  involved  God’s  judgment  of  the 
race  as  sinful,  and  brought  on  all  men  the  penalty  of  death.  Such  is 
the  tragic  history  of  the  natural  man  left  to  himself.  But  it  was  not 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  first  instance  that  Paul  learnt  this 
doctrine,  as  will  be  clear  to  anyone,  if  he  does  not  read  the  third  of 
Genesis  through  Pauline  spectacles.  Closer  parallels  may,  it  is  true, 
be  found  in  Jewish  theology.  But  it  was  his  own  experience  that 
was  his  starting-point.  We  should  read  the  discussion  of  Adam  and 
Christ  in  the  light  of  the  autobiographical  fragment  in  the  seventh  of 
Romans.  As  he  pondered  on  the  conflict  within  his  own  nature,  the 
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struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  the  victory  of  sin,  the  im¬ 
potence  of  the  Law  for  righteousness,  its  capture  by  sin  for  its  own  evil 
ends,  he  sought  the  explanation  at  the  fountain  head  of  history.  In 
his  own  heart  he  found  the  key  to  the  long  tragedy  of  man’s  sin  and 
guilt.  As  he  was  so  was  mankind.  His  own  breast  was  a  tiny 
stage  on  which  the  vast  elemental  conflict  of  good  and  evil  was  re¬ 
enacted.  So  had  it  been  with  the  first  man,  so  from  the  very  outset 
of  the  race’s  history  at  the  touch  of  the  Law  the  sin  that  slumbered  in 
the  flesh  had  sprung  to  consciousness  and  revolt.  And  all  the  genera¬ 
tions,  as  they  came  and  went,  had  but  vindicated  by  their  universal 
transgression  God’s  treatment  of  that  first  disobedience  as  a  racial  act. 

But  before  the  second  racial  personality  could  come,  and  by  his 
act  reverse  the  verdict  on  humanity  and  release  new  streams  of  energy 
to  cleanse  and  redeem  it  and  lift  it  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual 
plane,  a  long  interval  had  to  elapse.  Another  pair  of  contrasted 
figures,  Abraham  and  Moses,  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  drama. 
With  the  former  is  associated  the  promise  of  the  Seed  and  the  election 
of  Israel,  with  the  latter  the  Law.  Against  those  who  claimed  that 
the  Law  was  permanent  and  not  abolished  by  the  Gospel,  that  both 
it  and  circumcision  were  essential  to  justification,  Paul  urges  the  case 
of  Abraham.  Long  before  the  Law  was  given,  the  promise  of  God 
had  been  made  to  Abraham,  a  promise  of  the  Seed  in  whom  all 
nations  should  be  blest,  a  promise  fulfilled  in  the  Gospel.  But  the 
very  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  already  in  operation,  for  Abraham 
was  justified  by  faith  and  not  by  works,  and  while  he  was  still  un¬ 
circumcised.  And  the  promise  by  its  very  nature  offered  a  contrast 
to  the  Law.  For  Law  has  within  it  an  element  of  bargain,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  demand  implies  a  corresponding  right  to  receive  a 
reward.  But  the  promise  stands  on  the  higher  plane  of  free  grace  ; 
it  guarantees  a  gift  bestowed  by  God’s  bounty  apart  from  any  desert 
in  the  recipient.  The  promise  then  is  not  only  more  ancient  than  the 
Law  and  cannot  be  superseded  by  it,  it  belongs  also  to  a  loftier  moral 
order.  And  with  the  promise  there  comes  the  election,  the  choice  of 
Abraham’s  descendants.  But  not  of  all  of  them  ;  for  the  principle  of 
election  still  works  on,  choosing  Isaac  and  Jacob,  passing  by  Ishmael 
and  Esau.  And  in  the  chosen  people  itself  it  still  works  ;  not  all  of 
Israel  after  the  flesh  constitutes  the  spiritual  Israel.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  more  than  once  speaks  of  a  remnant,  and  now  the  Israel  of  God 
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is  identical  with  the  Christian  Church.  Y et  the  natural  Israel  is  not 
ultimately  rejected,  for  Paul  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  it  shall 
accept  its  Messiah,  and  form  part  of  the  elect  people  once  more. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  already  in  Abraham  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  found  expression,  could  not  the  Messiah  have  come  at 
once,  and  why  was  there  any  need  for  the  Law  ?  It  was  because  a 
prolonged  period  of  discipline  was  necessary  to  educate  the  chosen 
people  and  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  weakness  of 
human  nature  had  to  be  revealed  by  its  inability  to  fulfil  the  Law,  so 
too,  the  ineradicable  vice  of  the  flesh  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin.  It  was  only  the  Law  that  could  disclose  the  mutinous  character 
of  the  flesh,  or  wake  to  evil  activity  the  sin  that  was  dormant  within 
it.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  the  Law  disclosed  to  man  his  true 
nature  and  exhibited  sin  in  its  true  colours,  it  also  served  as  moral 
discipline.  It  revealed  man’s  duty,  though  it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil 
it.  It  was  a  “  paidagogos  ”  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  The  paidagogos 
was  charged  with  the  moral  supervision  of  children.  By  the  use  of 
this  term  Paul  suggests  the  menial  and  temporary  character  of  the 
Law.  Israel  was  like  a  child  in  its  tutelage  under  harsh  and  ungenial 
tutors.  But  with  the  coming  of  Christ  the  period  of  bondage  is  over, 
the  heir  achieves  his  freedom,  and  passes  into  that  liberty  for  which 
Christ  has  set  him  free.  The  Law  itself  by  its  very  imperfections 
pointed  forward  to  Christ  ;  it  set  before  man  a  moral  ideal,  and  since 
it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil  its  own  commands  and  was  the  weak,  un¬ 
willing  tool  of  sin,  it  pointed  to  a  new  revelation,  in  which  the  moral 
ideal  should  be  united  with  the  power  of  fulfilment. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  promise,  so  long  obstructed  by  the  Law, 
came  to  realization.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  a  member  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  He  did  not  begin  to  be  with  His  human  origin  ;  a  heavenly 
life  lay  behind  His  life  of  humiliation  and  suffering  on  earth.  Image 
of  the  invisible  God,  firstborn  of  creation,  sharing  the  Divine  essence, 
God’s  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  universe,  He  did  not  clutch 
greedily  at  that  equality  with  God,  which  was  nevertheless  His  right, 
but  emptied  Himself  and  for  our  sake  exchanged  His  heavenly  riches 
for  our  earthly  poverty.  Stooping  to  our  human  estate  He  obediently 
accepted  the  Cross  which  God  appointed  Him,  and  has  in  recompense 
been  highly  exalted  and  received  the  name  above  every  name. 
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While  the  act  of  Adam  had  been  critical  and  representative, 
since  it  expressed  our  common  nature,  the  act  of  Christ  was  a  critical 
and  racial  act  in  virtue  of  his  self-identification  with  us.  As  Adam 
in  this  crucial  act  is  the  race,  so  also  in  His  crucial  act  is  Christ  ; 
and  as  the  act  of  one  is  valid  for  the  race,  so  also  the  act  of  the 
other.  Each  of  them  is  the  fountain-head  of  humanity,  the  one  of 
the  natural,  the  other  of  the  redeemed.  Their  significance  is  not 
merely  individual,  it  is  universal.  The  point  of  expression  is  in  each 
case  personal  ;  it  is  Adam  who  eats  the  forbidden  fruit,  it  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who  hangs  upon  the  Cross.  But  when  viewed  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  historical  incident  but  of  eternal  significance,  Adam 
and  Christ  are  co- extensive  with  humanity. 

Yet  the  question  emerges  whether  we  can  rightly  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  racial  function  of  the  first  and  the  second  Adam.  Obvi¬ 
ously  they  do  not  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  body  for 
which  they  act.  There  is  clearly  no  such  hereditary  connexion  in  the 
one  case  as  obtains  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  on  the  hereditary  con¬ 
nexion  that  Paul’s  thought  rests,  but  on  the  possession  of  a  common 
nature.  Yet  is  there  not  a  difference  here  also  ?  The  act  of  Adam 
was  not  in  violation  of  his  nature,  it  sprang  spontaneously  from  it  ; 
and  it  was  a  racial  act  because  his  nature  and  that  of  all  other 
men  were  identical.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  higher  element  than  the 
flesh  within  us,  but  it  makes  no  successful  stand  against  the  lower. 
In  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  the  higher  element  is  all  powerful  ;  He  is 
the  spiritual  man  of  heavenly  origin.  Here  then,  it  might  seem,  that 
the  parallel  between  the  two  Adams  breaks  down,  since  while  a 
natural  man  might  fitly  represent  the  sinful  race,  a  spiritual  man  could 
not  do  so.  On  this  the  following  suggestions  may  be  offered.  In  the 
first  place  Paul  does  'hint  at  an  essential  relation  subsisting  between 
the  pre-existent  Christ  and  the  human  race.  In  the  next  place  the 
element  of  spirit  is  not  absent  even  from  sinful  humanity,  so  that  what 
is  needed  is  not  so  much  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  as  such  a 
readjustment  of  the  old  as  shall  emancipate  the  higher  nature  from  the 
dominion  of  the  lower.  And  thirdly,  if  such  a  readjustment  is  not 
only  realized  in  Christ  but  through  Him  becomes  possible  to  the  race 
and  to  individuals,  He  may  be  regarded  as  acting  for  the  race  with  as 
much  right  as  Adam.  In  fact  the  “  much  more  ”  which  rings  so 

:  loudly  in  Paul’s  great  passage  on  Adam  and  Christ  is  perhaps  the 
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key  to  this  difficulty.  Christ  acts  for  the  race  not  simply  because  He 
shares  its  nature  and  its  fortunes,  but  because  there  dwells  within 
Him  a  spring  of  redemptive  energy,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
achievements  He  accomplishes  in  His  own  case,  to  be  repeated  in  the 
experience  of  the  race  and  of  individuals.  We  need  to  hold  fast  as 
our  guiding  clue  not  simply  that  Christ  reverses  all  that  Adam  did, 
but  that  He  much  more  than  reverses  it. 

But  what  was  the  significance  of  Christ’s  racial  act  ?  Paul  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  an  act  of  obedience.  As  such  it  reversed  Adam’s  act  of 
disobedience  and  the  consequences  that  followed  from  it.  These  con¬ 
sequences  Paul  took  to  be  the  penalty  of  physical  death  and  Divine 
condemnation  of  the  race  as  guilty.  Through  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
physical  death  is  cancelled  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  God 
now  passes  a  new  judgment  on  the  race  as  He  sees  it  in  Christ.  The 
act  of  Christ  stood  also  in  a  relation  to  the  old  order  under  which 
men  had  lived.  That  order  had  been  under  the  control  of  inferior 
spiritual  powers.  There  was  a  kingdom  of  evil  with  Satan  the  god 
of  this  world,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  at  its  head.  Still  the 
Christian  finds  that  his  ‘  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers 
of  this  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places  ”.  Clad  in  the  armour  of  God  he  may  be  able  to  withstand 
the  wiles  of  the  devil,  and  equipped  with  the  shield  of  faith  to  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one.  Behind  the  whole  system  of  idol¬ 
atry  Paul  sees  the  baneful  activity  of  the  demons  ;  to  them  the  heathen 
sacrifices  are  offered,  and  the  Christian  who  feasts  in  the  idol’s  temple 
enters  into  ruinous  fellowship  with  demons.  But  there  were  also  the 
angels.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  enter  into  Paul’s  thought  here.  Paul’s 
conception  of  angels  has  been  borrowed  from  Jewish  theology,  and  it 
has  little  in  common  with  our  popular  notions  of  angels.  They  are 
the  elemental  spirits  who  rule  the  present  world.  They  are  not  sin¬ 
less,  they  have  shared  in  the  effects  of  Christ’s  redemption  and  there¬ 
fore  need  to  be  redeemed.  They  are  to  stand  before  the  judgment 
bar  of  the  saints.  Women  are  in  danger  from  them  if  they  pray  or 
prophesy  in  the  Christian  assemblies  with  uncovered  head,  and  there¬ 
fore  need  the  protection  of  the  veil,  to  which  a  magical  power  is  often 
assigned.  In  particular  the  angels  had  been  concerned  with  the  giving 
of  the  Law.  This  was  a  tenet  of  Jewish  theology  and  references  are 
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made  to  it  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
while  Paul  accepts  the  belief  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  it 
underlies  much  that  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The 
angels,  as  the  world-rulers,  brought  Christ  to  His  Cross,  for  they  are 
absorbed  in  their  function  and  have  no  significance  beyond  it.  If  then 
there  rests  on  Jesus  the  condemnation  and  the  curse  of  the  Law,  when 
we  pass  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
those  who  are  the  givers  and  administrators  of  the  Law.  And  these 
are  not  primarily  the  Jewish  or  Roman  authorities.  Just  as  behind 
the  Empires  of  Persia  and  Greece  the  Book  of  Daniel  shows  us  their 
angelic  princes,  so  angelic  principalities  and  powers  stand  behind  their 
human  tools,  the  priest  and  the  procurator.  They  act  not  in  malevo¬ 
lence  but  in  ignorance.  Had  they  known  the  wisdom  of  God,  they 
would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  ignorance  of  the 
angels  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Through 
the  Church  the  variegated  wisdom  of  God  is  to  be  divulged  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places.  But  their  action  in 
bringing  Christ  to  His  Cross  recoiled  upon  themselves.  The  Law 
launched  its  curse  against  Christ,  but  in  doing  so  its  curse  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  its  tyranny  was  broken.  In  His  death  Christ  spoiled  the 
principalities  and  powers,  exhibited  them  in  their  true  position  of  in¬ 
feriority,  and  led  them  in  triumph  in  His  train.  Foolishly  then  did 
the  false  teachers  at  Colossae  worship  these  deposed  potentates  and 
look  to  them  for  help.  For  the  fulness  of  Godhead  is  not  distributed 
among  a  multitude  of  angels.  It  exists  in  its  undivided  totality  in 
Christ,  it  dwells  in  Him  as  a  body,  that  is  as  an  organic  whole. 

But  while  the  Law  has  thus  been  abolished  by  being  nailed  to 
Christ’s  cross,  sin  and  the  flesh  have  also  been  brought  to  nought. 
For  the  crucifixion  of  the  physical  flesh  carries  with  it  the  destruction 
of  the  carnal  nature.  And  similarly  the  death  of  Christ  broke  the 
dominion  of  sin.  For  while  the  sinful  flesh  was  crucified,  the  sin 
which  dwelt  within  it  was  done  away.  Thus  the  death  of  Christ 
was  a  death  to  sin.  And  just  as  the  physical  death,  so  also  the 
physical  resurrection  was  the  efficient  symbol  of  a  spiritual  fact.  The 
one  broke  with  the  past,  the  other  inaugurated  the  future.  The 
resurrection  involved  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life.  The  negative 
death  to  sin  is  completed  by  the  positive  life  unto  God.  And  what 
Christ  thus  achieved,  the  race  achieved  in  Him.  It  atoned  for  its 
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sin,  broke  loose  from  its  power,  and  was  pronounced  righteous  as  it 
stood  before  the  bar  of  God. 

So  far,  then,  I  have  spoken  of  the  two  great  racial  acts.  I  have 
pointed  out  already  that  Paul  traces  certain  consequences  to  these 
acts,  which  automatically  affect  the  whole  race  apart  from  any  indivi¬ 
dual  choice.  But  other  consequences,  and  these  more  momentous, 
depend  on  such  choice.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  all  men  have 
by  personal  choice  endorsed  the  act  of  Adam  and  made  it  their  own, 
and  thus  vindicated  the  treatment  of  it  as  a  racial  act.  But  all  do 
not  by  a  similar  act  of  choice  so  endorse  the  racial  act  of  Christ  and 
make  it  their  own.  It  lies  within  the  option  of  the  individual  whether 
he  will  remain  a  natural  man,  and  live  in  the  flesh  on  the  level  of 
Adam,  or  whether  he  will  take  his  stand  with  Christ  and  become 
a  spiritual  man.  If  he  does  so,  then  by  an  act  of  faith  he  becomes 
one  with  Christ.  Faith  is  a  very  rich  idea  with  Paul,  it  is  that  act 
of  personal  trust  and  self- surrender,  the  movement  of  man’s  whole 
soul  in  confidence  towards  Christ,  which  makes  him  one  spirit  with 
Him.  And  thus  the  great  racial  act  of  Calvary  is  repeated  in  the 
believer’s  experience.  Because  he  is  one  with  Christ  he  s  dead  to 
sin  ;  for  the  flesh  in  which  it  lived  and  through  which  it  worked  has 
been  crucified  on  Christ’s  cross.  He  has  also  in  death  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  sin,  and  is  thus  free  from  its  guilt  and  its  claim.  And 
since  he  is  one  spirit  with  Christ  he  has  risen  to  the  new  life  of  holi¬ 
ness,  and  there  works  within  him  the  power  of  Christ’s  resurrection 
life.  No  condemnation  rests  upon  him  before  God’s  bar,  he  is 
justified  in  Christ.  Thus  not  only  sin  and  the  flesh  but  the  Law  also 
has  passed  away.  For  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty  ;  and  Christians  have  died  to  the  Law  in  which  they  were 
hoi  den.  For  they  have  escaped  into  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  and 
dwell  with  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Christ  has  taken  the 
place  of  self  as  the  deepest  and  inmost  element  in  their  personality  ; 
they  have  been  crucified  with  Christ  and  it  is  no  longer  they  that  live 
but  Christ  that  liveth  in  them.  Conduct  thus  ceases  to  be  the  studied 
and  even  painful  adjustment  to  an  external  code  of  laws.  It  is  the 
joyful,  instinctive,  spontaneous  expression  of  the  new  personality. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  Law  the  great  barrier  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  has  been  broken  down  and  Christianity  stands  revealed  as  a 
universal  religion. 
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At  present,  it  is  true,  the  Christian  realizes  that  his  redemption  is 
incomplete.  What  is  ideally  concentrated  in  the  ecstatic  moment  of 
vision  and  emancipation,  may  in  actual  experience  be  achieved  only 
through  a  tedious  process.  And  complete  redemption  is  not  possible 
till  the  consummation.  At  present  we  groan  beneath  our  burden  ; 
and  all  Nature  moans  also,  looking  eagerly  for  final  redemption.  At 
present  we  have  but  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  but  this  is  the  pledge 
that  all  His  fulness  will  be  granted  to  us.  For  God,  who  did  not 
spare  His  beloved  Son  but  freely  surrendered  Him  for  our  sakes, 
cannot  withhold  any  good  from  us.  If  the  status  of  Christ  and  His 
character  become  ours,  we  must  share  also  His  blessed  immortality 
and  His  heavenly  reign. 

The  secret  of  the  spell  which  the  theology  of  Paul  has  cast  on 
such  multitudes  is  to  be  found  in  the  illumination  which  it  has 
brought  to  their  own  spiritual  history.  They  have  understood  their 
bondage  and  their  deliverance,  their  misery  and  their  rapture,  as  they 
have  entered  into  his  despair  or  watched  him  as  he  passed  from  that 
strain  of  inward  conflict  and  sense  of  failure  to  harmony  of  spirit  and 
untroubled  peace  with  God.  A  theology  created  by  experience 
speaks  with  directness  and  power  to  those  whose  pilgrimage  has  taken 
them  along  the  same  way.  The  influence  of  Paul  ebbs  and  flows 
across  long  stretches  of  history.  It  shrinks  and  seems  as  if  it  would 
vanish,  and  then  all  suddenly  it  gathers  volume  and  velocity  and  the 
arid  waste  becomes  a  garden  of  God. 
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IN  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin  (Vol.  IV,  p.  123),  attention  was 
called  to  the  question  of  Scriptural  citations  in  Coptic  homilies 
as  aids  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Citations  must, 
of  course,  be  used  with  caution,  especially  when  they  occur  in  popu¬ 
lar  discourses,  such  as  the  particular  source  now  before  us.  They 
were  made  from  memory,  and  in  the  case  of  those  taken  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  would  probably  amalgamate  parallel  passages  and 
correctly  represent  none  of  them  ( v .  Kenyon,  “Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,”  2nd  ed.,  p.  245). 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  a  list  of  quotations  and 
allusions  in  one  fragment,  and  to  note  certain  features  of  the  passages 
cited. 

Mr.  Crum,  in  his  “  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  John 
Rylands  Library,”  gives  lists  of  citations  in  his  description  of  other 
homilies,  but  in  the  case  of  this  manuscript  he  merely  says  that  it  con¬ 
tains  many  quotations  from,  and  references  to  the  Gospels.  The  list 
now  given  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  this  general  statement 
It  will  also  enlarge  its  area  by  including  references  to  Genesis,  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  and  the  Epistles. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  “  The  Sahidic  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospels,”  Mr.  Horner  prints  a  list  of  references  supplied 
by  Leipoldt  and  de  Zwaan.  But  the  simple  enumeration  of  quota¬ 
tions  there  printed,  though  quite  excellent  in  its  way,  supplies  no  in¬ 
formation  about  parallel  passages  or  peculiarities  in  the  texts  cited. 
As  the  use  of  particular  gospels  in  quotation  is  a  matter  of  some  in¬ 
terest,  an  effort  will  be  made  in  this  list  not  only  to  indicate  parallel 
passages  but  also  to  some  extent  to  note  the  appearance  of  preference 
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for  one  of  the  gospels  in  certain  cases.  Where  no  question  of  language 
or  variant  arises  reference  to  the  chapter  and  verse  will  be  given. 

The  Rylands  Coptic  MS.  No.  70  [24a],  is  described  in  the 
Catalogue  as  a  homily,  probably  by  Shenoute,  and  a  footnote  indi¬ 
cates  a  marked  resemblance  between  one  section  of  it  and  Shenoute’s 
“  Didascalia”  in  Crum’s  “  Coptic  Ostraca,”  No.  13. 

In  a  review  of  Leipoldt’s  “  Schenute  ”  (“  Texte  und  Untersuch- 
ungen  N.F.,”  Vol.  X),  contributed  by  Mr.  Crum  to  the  “Journal  of 
Theological  Studies”  (V,  pp.  129-33),  it  is  stated  that  students  of 
the  New  Testament  will  find  in  Shenoute’s  endless  quotations  a  highly 
valuable  witness,  as  yet  wholly  unexplored,  to  the  text  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Egyptian  versions.  Those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  access  to  the  John  Rylands  Library  may  now  follow  up  this  hint, 
and  pursue  the  investigation  in  one  MS.,  which  contains  over  sixty 
references  in  sixteen  pages.  In  this  study  they  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  words  of  the  late  C.  R.  Gregory,  who  in  his  “  Textkritik  des 
Neues  Testament  ”  (2,  p.  769)  writes  : — 

“  Dass  christliche  Wissenschaft  in  Agypten  gebliiht  hat,  weiss 
man.  Wie  viel  noch  aus  koptischen  Handschriften  zu  erlangen  sein 
wird,  bleibt  noch  festzustellen.  Horner,  Schmidt,  von  Lemm,  Mas- 
pero,  Ceugney,  Bouriant,  Amelineau,  Rossi  sind  dabei,  was  gewonnern 
werden  kann,  zu  gewinnen.” 

When  these  words  were  published  in  the  year  1 902,  the  Bohairic 
Gospels  were  available  in  Mr.  Horner’s  Oxford  edition  (1898),  which 
was  completed  by  the  issue  in  1905  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  that  dialect,  and  duly  noted  in  Gregory’s  3rd  vol.  (1909),  p. 
1305.  The  publication  of  the  Sahidic  Gospels  followed  in  1911, 
but  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  regarded  as  a  whole  in 
this  dialect  are  only  accessible  in  the  fragments  of  Woide  and  Balestri. 
The  Old  Testament  has  not  yet  received  complete  treatment,  but 
several  important  parts  of  it  have  been  recently  edited  from  texts  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  Sir  Herbert  Thompson  and  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge.  The  John  Rylands  Library  has  recently  acquired  a  copy  of 
Schwartze’s  “  Memphitic  Gospels”  {Leipzig,  1846-47),  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rod  well,  who  arranged  and 
catalogued  the  Crawford  Coptic  MSS.  Schwartze’s  edition  includes 
a  collation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Tischendorf  of  1841,  and 
that  of  Lachmann  of  1 842,  as  well  as  of  Tischendorf’s  edition  of  the 
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“Codex  Ephraemi,”  published  in  1843.  This  edition  marks  the 
beginning  of  comparative  textual  criticism  which  has  reached  so  high 
a  standard  of  careful  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  manuscripts  and 
complete  apparatus  criticus  in  the  Oxford  edition,  through  the  un¬ 
tiring  energy  of  Mr.  Horner. 

In  the  notes  added  to  the  following  list  the  MS.  under  notice  will 

be  quoted  as  R  70,  whilst  the  other  abbreviations  employed  will 

be  : — 

sa  =  sahidic. 
bo  =  bohairic. 

Budge  =  “  The  earliest  Coptic  Psalter  ”. 

Ciasca  =  “  Fragmenta  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  copto-sahidica,”  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Balestri  =  ib.  Vol.  Ill. 
om  =  omits. 

H  =  Oxford  edition  of  Coptic  New  Testament, 
a,  b  =  first  and  second  columns  of  the  MS.  respectively. 
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v.  No.  42. 

xiv.  65  ;  John  xix.  2. 

17. 

— 

Is.  liii.  2,  repeated  v. 

33. 

— 

Matt,  xxvii.  68  ;  Mark 

No.  25. 

xiv.  65  ;  Luke  xxii. 

18. 

„  4b. 

Mark  ix.  21. 

64. 

19. 

— 

John  xi.  34. 

34. 

— 

Matt,  xxvii.  29. 

20. 

— 

Luke  viii.  45. 

35. 

— 

Matt.  xxvi.  67. 

21. 

- - 

Matt.  viii.  25  ;  Mark  iv. 

36. 

„  8b. 

Matt,  xxvii.  48 ;  John 

38  ;  Luke  viii.  24. 

xix.  2. 
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37. 

P.  8b.  Matt,  xxvii.  28,  29. 

51. 

P.  12a. 

John  xix.  37. 

38. 

„  9a.  Matt,  xxvii.  43,  44 

52. 

— 

John  xix.  28. 

(cf.  Ps.  xxi.  8  ;  Wis¬ 

53. 

„  12b. 

Matt.  vii.  2  ;  Mark  iv. 

dom  ii.  1 8). 

24  ;  Luke  vi.  38. 

39. 

—  Matt,  xxvii.  47,  46. 

54. 

— 

1  Pet.  i.  9,  8. 

40. 

„  9b.  John  xix.  32,  33. 

55. 

„  13b. 

Matt,  xxvii.  57  ;  Mark 

41. 

—  Matt.  xxvi.  47. 

xv.  43 ;  Luke  xxiii. 

42. 

—  John  xviii.  8. 

50  ;  John  xix.  38. 

43. 

„  10a.  Luke  xxiii.  2. 

56. 

„  34b. 

Luke  xxiv.  10. 

44. 

—  John  xix.  34,  repeated 

57. 

— 

Mark  xvi.  2-4. 

v.  No.  16. 

58. 

— 

Luke  xxiv.  5,  6. 

45. 

—  Matt,  xxviii.  13,  34. 

59. 

„  1 5a. 

Luke  xxiv.  1 3. 

46. 

,,  10b.  John  xix.  5. 

60. 

„  15b. 

John  xiv.  18,  16. 

47. 

,,  11a.  John  xviii.  5,  6. 

61. 

,,  1 6a. 

1  Thess.  v.  1  7. 

48. 

—  Luke  xxii.  53. 

62. 

„  16b. 

Gen.  viii.  20,  21. 

49. 

,,  11b.  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

63. 

— 

Eph.  v.  2. 

50. 

—  Matt,  xxvii.  25  (cf. 

Acts  v.  28). 


NOTES. 

1 .  Is.  xl.  22c,  tcafiavdv]  not  represented  in  R  70. 

Is.  xl.  22d,  &)?  (JK7]V7]v\  R  70  like  a  garment  or  a  covering. 

2.  Ps.  cxxxv.  15,  etcTiva^avTi\  so  Vulg.  “  excussit  ”  and  Budge  sa. 
R  70  “  drowned  ”. 

3.  Ps.  cxxxiv.  10,  eVarafep]  so  Budge  sa.  R  70  “  destroyed  ”. 

6.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  24,  fidvva  cf)ay€Lv]  so  Vulg.  “  ad  manducandum  R  70 
“  instead  of  water  ”. 

8.  John  i.  3,  7 tclvtcl  e<yevero\  R  70  the  all  (singular)  v,l.  in  sa.  v.  H. 
critical  notes. 

9.  Luke  ii.  \2,  ecnrap'yavwfjievov  Kai  K€Lfievov\  R  70  omits  “and” 
with  bo. 

10.  Matt.  ii.  13,  after  “Flee  into  Egypt”  R  70  om.  “and  be  thou 
there  until  I  bring  thee  word”. 

12.  John  vii.  1,  e^Tovv\  H  sa.  “  sought  after,”  R  70  “  surrounded,” 
the  same  word  as  in  John  x.  24  for  i/cu/cXcocrav. 

14.  Matt,  xxvii.  48,  John  xix.  28,  I  thirst]  R  70  with  John.  Matt,  om. 

18.  Mark  ix.  21,  Lo,  how  long  is  it  since  this  came  unto  him]  R  70 
pr.  “  lo  ”  with  sa.  and  bo.,  Gr.  om.  “  Lo  ”  with  a  question  is  unusual, 

but  it  is  found  in  Acts  ii.  7. 

21.  Luke  viii.  24,  SiBua/caXe,  MaowaXe]  so  R  70  Matt,  tcvpie,  Mark 
SiBdcr/caXe  once  only. 

18-21.  These  four  questions  with  their  context  should  be  compared 
with  Rylands  68  [33]  where  Nos.  1 8  and  19  occur  (v.  Crum’s  “  Catalogue  ”). 
They  are  used  to  illustrate  the  statement  of  the  preacher  that  when  the  Lord 
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of  all  condescended  in  humility  He  inquired  about  things  like  a  man  who 
does  not  know. 

26.  1  Cor.  ii.  8  and  Eph.  iv.  18  (last  clause).  This  passage  though 
introduced  by  the  usual  formula  of  quotation,  which  may  be  seen  with  the 
context  in  Crum’s  “  Catalogue,”  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  any  Biblical 
text.  It  seems  to  paraphrase  1  Cor.  ii.  8  already  cited  ( v .  No.  22)  and  to 
add  “through  the  blindness  of  their  heart”  Eph.  iv.  18  confirming  the 
A.V.  against  the  R.V.  “  hardening  ”.  On  this  interpretation  of  the  word 
tom  see  my  note  on  Wisdom  ii.  21  in  the  “Journal  of  Theological  Studies,” 
XVII, '92  ;  Dean  Armitage  Robinson’s  “  Ephesians”  (additional  notes  on 
7ra)pft)(Ti9),  and  Lagarde’s  “  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,”  101. 

29.  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  64,  Mark  xiv.  63,  Luke  xxii.  71,  Ye  have  heard 
his  blasphemy]  R  70  inserts  “  all  ”  with  G.N.  and  the  Armenian  Version. 

32.  Matt,  xxvii.  28,  Mark  xv.  24,  purple  robe]  R  70  follows  sa.  Matt, 
in  transliterating  the  Greek  while  sa.  Mark  has  puristically  expressed  the 
phrase  in  Coptic. 

33.  This  passage  illustrates  the  remark  about  citations  quoted  from 
Kenyon.  R  70  begins  by  reproducing  Mark  “  covered  his  face  ”  while 
Luke  has  “  covered  him,”  then  takes  a  clause  from  Matthew,  “  they  struck 
him,”  and  ends  with  the  question,  “  Who  smote  thee,”  which  is  omitted 
from  the  R.V.  of  Mark  because  though  supported  by  some  Greek  mss. 
with  the  Ethiopic  and  Armenian  Versions  it  is  obviously  inserted  from  the 
parallel  passages. 

36  and  37.  Both  enlarged,  a  highly  descriptive  passage  about  the  crown 
of  thorns  and  the  crucifixion. 

45.  Matt,  xxviii.  13,  14,  H.  sa.  They  gave  great  (pieces)  of  brass  to 
the  soldiers.  R  70  “  brass,”  om.  “  great”.  H.  bo.  “  suitable  money  ”. 

46.  John  xix.  5,  Pilate  said,  behold  your  king]  R  70  with  one  bo.  ms. 
P.  (Greek  “  Behold  the  man  ”),  a  confusion  with  verse  14. 

49.  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  reference  to  the  gnat  and  the  camel,  in  this  order. 

9  is  translated  in  sa.  thlo  =  avolare  facere,  disperdere. 

54.  1  Pet.  i.  9,  8  in  this  order  :  unfortunately  not  in  Woide  or  Balestri. 
verse  8.  XaPP  avetc\aXr)T(p  real  SeSo^acrfievy]  R  70  “  joy  hidden 

and  glorified  ”.  Bo.  “  unspeakable  and  glorified  ”. 
verse  9.  to  re\o9  rrj^Triarew^  v/mov]  R  70  om.  ofiayv  which  Hort 
rejects  as  a  very  early  interpolation. 

55.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  R  70  Slkcuos  as  in  Luke  only. 

57.  Mark  xvi.  2-4  is  not  in  any  fragment  or  ms.  noted  by  Horner. 
Verse  3  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  and  seems  to  show  that  in  this  case  a  reference 
to  that  Gospel  was  in  the  preacher’s  mind.  As  the  lack  of  evidence  for 
the  Sahidic  text  of  this  passage  is  a  matter  of  remark  by  critics,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  text  by  the  Rylands  Library  is  specially  noteworthy. 

62.  Gen.  viii.  20,  21.  Textually  this  is  the  most  interesting  quotation 
in  the  homily.  The  facsimile  of  this  page  shows  the  end  of  the  homily  and 
enables  the  Coptic  student  to  compare  the  text  of  the  homilist  with  the 
readings  of  Ciasca  and  of  Wilkins.  In  the  2 1  st  verse  R  70  agrees  with 
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Wilkins  against  Ciasca  in  the  omission  of  /cvpios,  and  in  representing 
SiavoTjOeis  and  KarapdaacrSaL  rather  than  pier  av  or)  6  e  is  and  7 rard^ac,  the 
last  word  having  been  apparently  brought  from  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse  into  the  first. 

This  seems  to  illustrate  the  view  of  a  second  Sahidic  related  to  the 
Bohairic,  and  different  from  the  best  known  Sahidic  text. 

In  conclusion,  the  ms.  is  interesting  as  showing  the  large  use  made  of 
scriptural  quotations  in  Coptic  homilies,  and  especially  of  the  gospels  with  a 
leaning  in  this  case  to  the  narrative  of  Luke. 

On  the  question  of  two  Sahidic  versions,  one  independent  and  one 
related  to  the  Bohairic,  reference  should  be  made  to  Stern’s  review  of 
Lagarde’s  “Aegyptiaca”  (Kuhn’s  “  Literaturblatt  fiir  Orientalische 
Philogie,”  i.  203)  and  to  Crum’s  remarks  on  Erman’s  “  Fragment  of 
Wisdom  ”  (Bodleian  Hunt  5)  in  his  notice  of  Sir  Herbert  Thompson’s 
edition  printed  in  the  “  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,”  XI,  301. 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  RECENT  ACCESSIONS  TO 
THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY. 

The  classification  of  the  items  in  this  list  is  in  accordance  with 
the  main  divisions  of  the  “Dewey  Decimal  System,”  and^in  the 
interest  of  those  readers,  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  system,  it 
may  be  advisable  briefly  to  point  out  the  advantages  claimed  for  this 
method  of  arrangement. 

The  principal  advantage  of  a  classified  catalogue,  as  distinguished 
from  an  alphabetical  one,  is  that  it  preserves  the  unity  of  the  subject, 
and  by  so  doing  enables  a  student  to  follow  its  various  ramifications 
with  ease  and  certainty.  Related  matter  is  thus  brought  together,  and 
the  reader  turns  to  one  sub-division  and  round  it  he  finds  grouped 
others  which  are  intimately  connected  with  it.  In  this  way  new  lines 
of  research  are  often  suggested. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  system  employed  is  that  it  is  easily 
capable  of  comprehension  by  persons  previously  unacquainted  with  it. 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  employment  of  the  ten  digits,  in  their 
ordinary  significance,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  symbols — hence  the 
name,  decimal  system. 

The  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  activity  has  been  divided  by 
Dr.  Dewey  into  ten  main  classes — 0,  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  These 
ten  classes  are  each  separated  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  making  1 00 
divisions.  An  extension  of  the  process  provides  1 000  sections,  which 
can  be  still  further  sub-divided  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  subject.  Places  for  new  subjects  may  be  provided 
at  any  point  of  the  scheme  by  the  introduction  of  new  decimal  points. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  list  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  carry 
the  classification  beyond  the  hundred  main  divisions,  the  arrangement 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  “  Order  of  Classification  ”  which 
follows  : — 
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ORDER  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 


000 

General  Works. 

500 

Natural  Science. 

OIO 

Bibliography. 

510 

Mathematics. 

020 

Library  Economy. 

520 

Astronomy. 

030 

General  Cyclopedias. 

530 

Physics. 

040 

General  Collections. 

540 

Chemistry. 

050 

General  Periodicals. 

55o 

Geology. 

060 

General  Societies. 

560 

Paleontology. 

070 

Newspapers. 

570 

Biology. 

080 

Special  Libraries.  Polygraphy. 

580 

Botany. 

090 

Book  Rarities. 

590 

Zoology. 

IOO 

Philosophy. 

600 

Useful  Arts. 

no 

Metaphysics. 

610 

Medicine. 

120 

Special  Metaphysical  Topics. 

620 

Engineering. 

130 

Mind  and  Body. 

630 

Agriculture. 

140 

Philosophical  Systems. 

640 

Domestic  Economy. 

150 

Mental  Faculties.  Psychology. 

650 

Communication  and  Commerce 

160 

Logic. 

660 

Chemical  Technology. 

170 

Ethics. 

670 

Manufactures. 

l8o 

Ancient  Philosophers. 

680 

Mechanic  Trades. 

I90 

Modern  Philosophers. 

690 

Building. 

200 

Religion. 

700 

Fine  Arts. 

210 

Natural  Theology. 

710 

Landscape  Gardening. 

220 

Bible. 

720 

Architecture. 

230 

Doctrinal  Theol.  Dogmatics. 

730 

Sculpture. 

240 

Devotional  and  Practical. 

740 

Drawing,  Design,  Decoration. 

250 

Homiletic.  Pastoral.  Parochial. 

750 

Painting. 

260 

Church.  Institutions.  Work. 

760 

Engraving. 

270 

Religious  History. 

77  0 

Photography. 

280 

Christian  Churches  and  Sects. 

780 

Music. 

29O 

Non-Christian  Religions. 

790 

Amusements. 

300 

Sociology. 

800 

Literature. 

310 

Statistics. 

810 

American. 

320 

Political  Science. 

820 

English. 

330 

Political  Economy. 

830 

German. 

340 

Law. 

840 

French. 

350 

Administration. 

850 

Italian. 

360 

Associations  and  Institutions. 

860 

Spanish. 

370 

Education. 

870 

Latin. 

380 

Commerce  and  Communication. 

880 

Greek. 

390 

Customs.  Costumes.  Folk-lore. 

890 

Minor  Languages. 

400  Philology. 

410  Comparative. 

420  English. 

430  German. 

440  French. 

450  Italian. 

460  Spanish. 

470  Latin. 

480  Greek. 

490  Minor  Languages. 


910 

920 

93o 

940 

950 

960 

970 

980 

990 


History. 

Geography  and. Description. 
Biography. 

Ancient  History. 

.Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North  America. 

South  America. 

OCEANICA  AND  POLAR  REGIONS. 


«  < 
o 
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700  FINE  ARTS:  general. 

Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  Fondation 
Eugene  Piot.  Tables  des  monuments  et  memoires,  tomes  I- XX,  1894- 
1913,  dressees  par  Leon  Dorez.  .  .  .  Paris ,  1916.  4to.  R  21797 

ANDERSON  (William)  The  pictorial  arts  of  Japan.  With  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  associated  arts,  and  some  remarks  upon  the  pictorial  art  of 
the  Chinese  and  Koreans.  [With  plates  and  illustrations.]  London, 
1886.  Fol.,  pp.  xix,  276.  R  39803 

COOK,  Family  of  \  A  catalogue  of  the  paintings  at  Doughty  House,  Rich¬ 
mond  &  elsewhere  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  Bt.,  Visconde 
de  Monserrate.  Edited  by  Herbert  Cook.  .  .  .  [With  plates.]  Lon¬ 
don,  1913.  Fol.  R  33294 

3.  English,  French,  early  Flemish,  German  and  Spanish  schools,  and  addenda.  By  M. 
W.  Brockwell. — 1913. 

INDIA.  Dokumente  der  Indischen  Kunst.  Leipzig ,  1913.  1  vol.  8vo. 

R  39231 

1.  Malerei.  Das  Citralakshana  :  nach  dem  tibetischen  Tanjur,  herausgegeben  und  iibersetzt 
von  B.  Laufer.  Mit  einer  Subvention  der  Koniglich  bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
aus  der  Hardy-Stiftung. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY.  Princeton  monographs  in  art  and  archae- 
ology.  [With  illustrations.]  Princeton ,  1915.  8vo.  R  40606 

5.  Ward  (C.  R.)  Mediaeval  church  vaulting. 

720  FINE  ARTS:  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATION. 

ARNOLD  (Hugh)  Stained  glass  of  the  middle  ages  in  England  and  France. 
Painted  by  Lawrence  B.  Saint.  Described  by  H.  Arnold.  [With 
plates.]  London,  1913.  4to,  pp.  xiv,  269.  R  40923 

SWARBRICK  (John)  Robert  Adam  &  his  brothers :  their  lives,  work  & 
influence  on  English  architecture,  decoration  and  furniture.  [With 
plates  and  illustrations.]  London,  [1916].  4to,  pp.  viii,  x,  316. 

R  40315 

730  FINE  ARTS:  SCULPTURE. 

BLANCHET  (Jules  Adrien)  and  DlEUDONNE  (Adolphe)  Manuel  de 
numismatique  frangaise.  .  .  .  [With  plates  and  illustrations.]  Paris, 
1916.  8 vo.  In  progress.  R  33088 

2.  Monnaies  royales  franchises  depuis  Hugues  Capet  jusqu’a  la  Revolution.  Par  A. 
Dieudonne  .  .  . — 1916. 

FOWLER  (Harold  North).  A  history  of  sculpture.  .  .  .  Illustrated. 
London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi,  445.  R  40755 

GaRBOE  (Axel)  Kulturhistoriske  studier  over  asdelstene,  med  saerligt 
henblik  paa  det  17.  aarhundrede.  Ktybenhavn  og  Kristiania,  1915. 
8vo,  pp.  xv,  274  R  40255 
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730  FINE  ARTS:  SCULPTURE. 


ITALY.  Corpus  nummorum  Italicorum.  Primo  tentativo  di  un  catalogo 
generale  delle  monete  medievali  e  moderne  coniate  in  Italia  o  da  Italiani 
in  altri  paesi.  .  .  .  Roma ,  1913.  4to.  In  progress.  R  27086 


7.  Veneto. — 1915. 

NEW  YORK,  City  of.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Greek, 
Etruscan  and  Roman  bronzes.  By  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter.  .  .  .  [With 
frontispiece  and  illustrations.]  New  York,  1915.  4to,  pp.  xli,  491. 


R  39838 


PANEL  (Alexandre  Xavier)  Alexandri  Xaverii  Panelii  .  .  .  de  cisto- 
phoris.  [With  illustrations.]  Lugduni ,  1734.  4to,  pp.  117. 

R  39739 

PRESTON  (Thomas  Jex)  The  bronze  doors  of  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino 
and  of  Saint  Paul’s,  Rome.  A  dissertation  presented  to  the  Faculty  of 
Princeton  University  in  candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  .  .  .  [With  plates.]  Princeton ,  1913.  8vo,  pp.  68. 

R  40210 


750  FINE  ARTS:  PAINTING. 


DUBOSE  DE  PESQUIDOUX  (Jean  Clement  Leonce)  L’ecole  anglaise,  1672- 
1851.  Ltudes  biographiques  et  critiques:  Thornhill — Hogarth — Rey¬ 
nolds^ —  Wilson  —  Gainsborough  —  Lawrence  —  Wilkie  —  Turner  — 
Constable.  Paris ,  1858.  8vo,  pp.  256.  R  40983 

GOOL  (Johan  van)  De  nieuwe  schouburg  der  Nederlantsche  kunstschilders 
en  schilderessen  :  waer  in  de  levens-en  kunstbedryven  der  tans  levende 
en  reets  overleedene  schilders,  die  van  Houbraken,  noch  eenig  ander 
schryver,  zyn  aengeteekend,  verhaelt  worden.  [With  portraits.] 
'  Sgravenhage,  1750-51.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  39812 

***  There  is  also  an  engraved  title. 

HOET  (Gerard)  Catalogus  of  naamlyst  van  schilderyen,  met  derzelver 
pryzen  zedert  een  langen  reeks  van  jaaren  zoo  in  Holland  als  op  andere 
plaatzen  in  het  openbaar  verkogt.  Benevens  een  verzameling  van 
lysten  van  verscheyden  nog  in  wezen  zynde  cabinetten.  *s  Gravenhage , 

1752.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  39813 

HOUBRAKEN  (Arnold)  De  groote  schouburgh  der  Nederlantsche  konst- 
schilders  en  schilderessen.  Waar  van  ’er  vele  met  hunne  beeltenissen 
ten  tooneel  verschynen,  en  hun  levensgedrag  en  konstwerken  beschreven 
worden :  zynde  een  vervolg  op  het  Schilderboek  van  K.  v.  Mander. 
Amsterdam ,  1718-21.  3  vols.  8vo.  R  39814 

***  There  is  also  an  engraved  title  page. 

MANDER  (Carel  van)  Het  leven  der  doorluchtige  Nederlandsche  en 
eenige  Hoogduitsche  schilders  .  .  .  met  verscheiden  bygevoegde 
aanmerkingen  .  .  .  en  vollediger  gemaakt,  door  .  .  .  Jacobus  de 
Jongh.  .  .  .  Versierd  met  de  afbeeldingen  der  voornaamste  schilders. 
Amsterdam,  1764.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  3981 1 

%*  There  is  also  an  engraved  title-page. 
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750  FINE  ARTS:  PAINTING. 

WHITLEY  (William  Thomas)  Thomas  Gainsborough.  .  .  .  With  illus¬ 
trations.  London ,  1913.  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  417.  R  41 1 1 1 

760  FINE  ARTS:  ENGRAVING. 

BOSTON  :  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  print-collector’s  quarterly.  .  .  . 
Volume  III,  [etc.].  '[With  illustrations.]  Boston ,  Mass.,  1913,  etc. 

8vo.  In  progress.  R  40046 

ENGLAND.  Title-pages  of  four  early  books  in  English  relating  to  engrav¬ 
ing  :  also  the  pages  therein  which  contain  the  sections  on  engraving  and 
printing  from  engraved  plates  :  also  the  earliest  illustration  in  an  English 
book  of  an  engraving  instrument.  [Compiled  by  H.  C.  Levis.]  Lon¬ 
don  :  privately  printed ,  1916.  8vo.  R  40376 

30  copies  printed.  This  copy  is  No.  8. 

780  FINE  ARTS:  MUSIC. 

Tagore  (S  ir  Sourindro  Mohun)  Victoria  Samrajyah,  or  Sanskrit  stanzas, 
with  a  translation,  on  the  various  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown, 
each  composed  and  set  to  the  respective  national  music,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  assumption  by  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen 
Victoria,  of  the  diadem — “  Indiae  Imperatrix  ”.  Calcutta ,  1876.  8vo, 
pp.  xii,  vi,  153.  R  39258 

790  FINE  ARTS:  AMUSEMENTS. 

DOUGLAS  (Norman)  London  street  games.  London ,  [1916].  8vo,  pp. 
162.  R  40753 

8oo  LITERATURE:  general. 

BERG  (Leopold)  The  superman  in  modern  literature.  .  .  .  Translated 
from  the  German.  [With  portrait.]  London ,  [1916].  8vo,  pp.  257. 

R  40222 

GUERBER  (Helene  Adeline)  The  book  of  the  epic  :  the  world’s  great 
epics  told  in  story.  [With  plates.]  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  631. 

R  41345 

JENNINGS  (James  George)  An  essay  on  metaphor  in  poetry  :  with  an 
appendix  on  the  use  of  metaphor  in  Tennyson’s  In  memoriam.  Londo?i , 
1915.  8vo,  pp.  94.  R  40302 

8so  LITERATURE:  AMERICAN. 

JAMES  (Henry)  Portraits  of  places.  London ,  1883.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  376. 

R  22668 

MORE  (Paul  Elmer)  Shelburne  essays.  London ,  1915.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  33685 
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8io  LITERATURE:  AMERICAN. 

SANTAYANA  (George)  Interpretations  of  poetry  and  religion.  London , 
1 900.  8vo,  pp.  xi,  290.  R  26703 

820  LITERATURE:  ENGLISH:  GENERAL. 

GALLETTI  (Alfredo)  Saggi  e  studi :  Manzoni,  Shakespeare  e  Bossuet.— 
D.  G.  Rossetti  e  il  romanticismo  preraffaellita. — A.  C.  Swinburne. — 
Rudyard  Kipling. — La  letteratura  di  un  grande  regno  [i.e.  that  of 
Victoria].  Bologna ,  [1913].  8vo,  pp.  vi,  385.  R  40056 

HOGG  (James)  The  poems  of  J.  Hogg.  .  .  .  Selected  and  edited  with 
an  introduction  by  William  Wallace.  .  .  .  [With  portrait.]  London , 
1903.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  273.  R  40619 

KRAPP  (George  Philip)  The  rise  of  English  literary  prose.  New  York , 
1915.  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  551.  R  40602 

MacDoNAGH  (Thomas)  Literature  in  Ireland  :  studies  Irish  and  Anglo- 
Irish.  [With  portrait.]  London ,  [1916],  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  248. 

R  40647 

NOBLE  (James  Ashcroft)  The  sonnet  in  England  &  other  essays.  London , 
1893.  8vo,  pp.  x,  21 1.  R  40273 

WYLIE  (Laura  Johnson)  Studies  in  the  evolution  of  English  criticism :  a 
thesis  presented  to  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Yale  University  in  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Boston ,  U.S.A.,  1894. 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  212.  R  40327 


821  LITERATURE:  ENGLISH:  POETRY. 

BALLAD  Society.  [Publications.]  [With  illustrations.]  London ,  and 

Hertford ,  1868-72  [-99].  18  vols.  8vo.  R  17394 

1,  2.  England.  Ballads  from  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  .  .  .  (Vol.  2. 
Edited  .  .  .  by  W.  R.  Morfill.  .  .  .)— 1868-72-73. 

4-6,  8,  9,  12,  13,  18,  19,  21-38.  British  Museum.  The  Roxburghe  ballads  :  (illustrating 
he  last  years  of  the  Stuarts)  [preserved  in  the  British  Museum].  With  short  notes  by  W. 

Chappell - (Vols.  4-9.  Edited  .  .  .  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth _ )  9  vols.— [1 869-]  1871  [-99.] 

7.  Laneham  (R.)  Captain  Cox,  his  ballads  and  books,  or,  R.  Laneham’s  letter.  .  .  .  Re- 
edited  .  .  .  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  .  .  . — 1871. 

H.  England.  Love-poems  and  humourous  ones.  Written  at  the  end  of  a  volume  of 
small  printed  books,  A.D.  1614-1619,  in  the  British  Museum,  labelled  “Various  poems.’’ 
C  39  a 

and  markt  -:—y  *•  Put  forth  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. — 1874. 

14-17.  British  Museum.  The  Bagford  ballads:  illustrating  the  last  years  of  the  Stuarts, 
[now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum].  Edited  .  .  .  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth.  ...  2  vols. — 
[1876-]  1878. 

20.  British  Museum.  The  Amanda  group  of  Bagford  poems.  Circa  1668.  From  the 
.  .  .  originals  in  British  Museum,  etc.  Collected  .  .  .  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth.  .  .  . — 1880. 

British  Museum.  The  Roxburghe  ballads  [now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum]. 
Supplementary  volume.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  .  .  . — [1873]. 

Copland  (R.)  Jyl  of  Breyntford’s  testament  ...  and  other  short  pieces.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall.  [Presented  by  the  editor  to  the  members  of  the  Ballad  Society.] — 1871. 

21 
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CAMPION  (Thomas)  Campion’s  works.  Edited  by  Percival  Vivian. 
[With  plates  and  illustrations.]  Oxford ,  1909.  8vo,  pp.  lxv,  400. 

R  41 128 

CHESTRE  (Thomas)  Launfal,  an  ancient  metrical  romance.  ...  To  which 
is  appended  the  still  older  romance  of  Lybeaus  Disconus.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Ritson.  Edinburgh ,  1891.  8vo,  pp.  98.  R  40431 

COMPLAINT.  The  complaint :  or,  night-thoughts  on  life,  death,  and  im¬ 
mortality.  .  .  .  [By  E.  Young.]  London ,  1788.  8vo,  pp.  251. 

R  39965 

DAVIES  (William  Henry)  Child  lovers  and  other  poems.  London ,  1916. 
8vo,  pp.  28.  R  40939 

De  VERE  (Aubrey  Thomas)  Poems.  London ,  1855.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  319. 

R  40239 

* 

FLECKER  (James  Elroy)  The  collected  poems  of  J.  E.  Flecker.  Edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  J.  C.  Squire.  [With  portrait.]  London ,  [1916]. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxi,  248.  R  40999 

GARDNER  (Charles)  Vision  &  vesture  :  a  study  of  William  Blake  in 
modern  thought.  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xi,  226.  R  41082 

GAY  (John)  Fable  [wV]  .  .  .  [With  illustrations.]  London,  1 788.  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  232.  R  39946 

GOOD  Friday.  Good  Friday.  [A  play  in  verse.  By  John  Masefield.] 

Letchworth  :  Garden  City  Press,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  77.  R  40571 

200  copies  printed. 

HOPE  (Laurence)  pseud,  [i.e.  Violet  Nicolson].  The  garden  of  Kama 
and  other  love  lyrics  from  India.  Arranged  in  verse  by  L.  Hope. 
[New  impression.]  London,  [1914].  8vo,  pp.  vii,  173.  R  40936 

- Indian  love.  .  .  .  With  .  .  .  portrait.  .  .  .  [New  impression.] 

London,  [1914].  8vo,  pp.  92.  R  40935 

- Stars  of  the  desert.  [New  impression.]  London,  [1915].  8vo, 

pp.  vii,  151.  R  40934 

IPOTIS.  Hitherto  unprinted  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  English  Ipotis. 

By  Josephine  D.  Sutton.  Reprinted  from  the  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  xxxi,  1.  \Baltimore ],  1916.  8vo, 

pp.  114  160.  R  40286 

%*  The  title  is  taken  from  the  wrapper. 

Jay  (Harriett)  Robert  Buchanan :  some  account  of  his  life,  his  life’s  work 
and  his  literary  friendships.  [With  plates.]  London,  1903.  8vo,  pp. 
xii,  324.  R  40997 

MASEFIELD  (John)  The  locked  chest,  The  sweeps  of  ninety-eight :  two 
plays  in  prose.  Letchworth  :  Garden  City  Press,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  1 00. 

R  40568 

%*  200  copies  printed. 
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MASEFIELD  (John)  Sonnets  and  poems.  Letchworth  :  Garden  City  Press , 
1916.  8vo,  pp.  51.  R  40569 

%*  200  copies  printed. 

MONRO  (Harold)  Trees.  [With  illustrations.]  [London],  \Temple 
Sheen  Press\ ,  1916.  4to,  pp.  14.  R  41060 

***  400  copies  printed. 

MOORMAN  (Frederick  William)  Robert  Herrick  :  a  biographical  &  critical 
study.  .  .  .  With  .  .  .  illustrations.  .  .  .  London ,  1910.  8vo,  pp. 
xiii,  343.  R  41046 

POMFRET  (John)  Poems  upon  several  occasions.  By  ...  J.  Pomfret. 
Viz.  I.  The  choice.  II.  Love  triumphant  over  reason.  III.  Cruelty 
and  lust.  IV.  On  the  divine  attributes.  V.  A  prospect  of  death. 
VI.  On  the  conflagration  and  last  judgment.  The  sixth  edition,  cor¬ 
rected.  With  some  account  of  his  life  and  writings.  To  which  are 
added  his  Remains.  [With  frontispiece.]  London ,  1724.  2  pts.  in  1 
vol.  12mo.  R  39970 

SHELLEY  (Harriet)  Harriet  Shelley’s  letters  to  Catherine  Nugent.  Lon¬ 
don  :  printed  for  private  circulation,  1889.  8vo,  pp.  x,  64.  R  40938 

SHELLEY  (Percy  Bysshe)  Letters  from  P.  B.  Shelley  to  J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt. 
Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise.  [The  Ashley  Library.]  London :  privately 
printed,  1894.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  40406 

* **  This  copy  is  one  of  six  printed  on  vellum. 

SWINBURNE  (Algernon  Charles)  A  note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  ...  A 
new  edition.  London,  1894.  8vo,  pp.  97.  R  41008 

- A  study  of  Ben  Jonson.  London,  1889.  8vo,  pp.  181.  R  41007 

—  A  study  of  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  Fifth  impression.  London,  1909. 

8vo,  pp.  309.  R  41009 

- A  study  of  Victor  Hugo.  .  .  .  Second  impression.  Londo?i, 

1909.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  148.  R  41006 

SYNGE  (Edmund  John  Millington)  J.  M.  Synge  :  a  few  personal  recollect 
tions  with  biographical  notes.  [By  J.  Masefield.]  Letchworth  :  Garden 
City  Press,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  32.  R  40570 

***  200  copies  printed. 

WISE  Man.  How  the  wyse  man  taught  hys  sone.  In  drei  Texten 
herausgegeben.  Inaugural- Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doktorwiirde 
der  hohen  philosophischen  Fakultat  der  Friedrich-  Alexanders-Universitat 
Erlangen  vorgelegt  von  Rudolf  Fischer.  .  .  .  Erlangen,  1889.  8vo, 
pp.  49.  R  401 74 

WORDSWORTH  (William)  The  poems  of  W.  Wordsworth.  Edited 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Nowell  Charles  Smith.  .  .  .  [With 
.  .  .  frontispieces.]  London,  [1908].  3  vols.  8vo.  R  41047 
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YEATS  (William  Butler)  Reveries  over  childhood  &  youth.  [With 
plates.]  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  ix,  213.  R  41 127 

822  LITERATURE:  ENGLISH:  DRAMA. 

FORD  (John)  The  works  of  J.  Ford,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory  by 
William  Gifford.  ...  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  additions 
to  the  text  and  to  the'  notes  by  .  .  .  Alexander  Dyce.  .  .  .  London, 
1869.  3  vols.  8vo.  R  40573 

HUNT,  afterwards  De  VERE  ( Sir  Aubrey)  Julian  the  Apostate  and  the 
Duke  of  Mercia  :  historical  dramas.  London ,  1 858.  8vo,  pp.  xx,  343. 

R  40240 

MARLOWE  (Christopher)  The  works  of  C.  Marlowe.  Edited  by  C.  F. 
Tucker  Brooke.  Oxford,  1910.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  664.  R  41050 

SHAKESPEARE  (William)  The  works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  with  in¬ 
troductions  and  notes  by  C.  H.  Herford.  .  .  .  (The  Eversley  edition.) 
London ,  1901-15.  10  vols.  8vo.  R  40645 

- Shakespearean  extracts  from  “  Edward  Pudsey’s  booke,”  temp.  Q. 

Elizabeth  &  K.  James  I.,  which  include  some  from  an  unknown  play 
by  W.  Shakespeare  [or  rather  from  G.  Chapman’s  “  Blind  beggar  of 
Alexandria  ”].  Also  a  few  unpublished  records  of  the  Shakespeares  of 
Snitterfield  and  Wroxall  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Col¬ 
lected  by  Richard  Savage.  .  .  .  [Stratford-upon-Avon  Note  Books, 
No.  1.]  Stratford-on-Avon ,  [1888].  8vo,  pp.  x,  83.  R  38394 

-  Shakespeare  in  pictorial  art.  Text  by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman. 

Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  [With  plates.]  [The  Studio.]  London , 
1916.  4to.  R  40735 

- Shakespeare  tercentenary  commemoration,  1616-1916.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  birthplace.  Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  original  documents  of 
the  XVIth  &  XVIIth  centuries  preserved  in  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
illustrating  Shakespeare’s  life  in  the  town,  with  appended  lists  of  facsi¬ 
miles  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  contemporary  Shakespearean  docu¬ 
ments  which  are  preserved  elsewhere.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Fredk.  C.  Wellstood.  .  .  .  With  a  preface  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  .  .  . 
[With  plates.]  Stratford-upon-Avon ,  1916.  4to,  pp.  50.  R  40409 

- The  National  Library  of  Wales.  Shakespeare  tercentenary,  1916. 

Annotated  catalogue  of  books,  etc.,  exhibited  at  the  University  College 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  May, I  1916.  Aberystwyth ,  1916.  8vo, 
PP.  19.  R  40377 

***  The  title  is  taken  from  the  wrapper. 

- A  catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare  exhibition  held  in  the  Bodleian 

Library  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  April  23,  1616. 
[With  a  preface  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee.]  [With  facsimiles.]  Oxford \  1916. 
4to,  pp.  xv,  99.  R  40542 
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SHAKESPEARE  (William)  Catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare  exhibition  held  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of  the 
death  of  Shakespeare.  With  an  illustration.  [With  a  preface  by  Sir 
Sidney  Lee.]  Oxford ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  Yiii,  72.  R  32261 

- Bolton  Public  Libraries.  Shakespeare  tercentenary,  1616-1916. 

Hand  list  of  books  in  the  Central  Reference  and  Lending  Libraries,  on 
Shakespeare  and  his  works.  [With  portrait.]  [. Bolton ,  1916.]  8vo, 
PP.  20.  R  40379 

***  The  title  is  taken  from  the  wrapper. 

- Borough  of  Southwark  Public  Libraries  and  Museums.  ...  A 

paper  on  Shakespeare  and  Southwark.  By  .  .  .  Robt.  W.  Bowers. 

.  .  .  Together  with  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  held  in  connexion 
with  the  dedication  to  Shakespeare  of  a  bay  in  the  Reference  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Library,  Walworth  Road,  on  Thursday,  May  11th, 
1916  ...  by  H.  B.  Irving.  .  .  .  [With  illustrations.]  [. Southwark , 
1916.]  8vo,  pp.  33.  R  40632 

- CARTER  (Thomas)  Shakespeare,  puritan  and  recusant.  .  .  .  With 

a  prefatory  note  by  ...  J.  Oswald  Dykes.  .  .  .  Edinburgh  and 
London ,  1897.  8vo,  pp.  208.  R  40390 

- JAGGARD  (William)  Stratford-upon-Avon  from  a  student’s  stand¬ 
point.  .  .  .  With  frontispiece.  .  .  .  Stratford-on-Avon ,  [1916].  8vo, 
pp.  vii.  R  40654 

%*  The  title  is  taken  from  the  wrapper. 

- MORLEY  (Lacy  Collison-)  Shakespeare  in  Italy.  [With  plates.] 

Stratford-upon-Avon ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  180.  R  41081 

- PEROTT  (Joseph  de)  The  probable  source  of  the  plot  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Tempest.  [Publications  of  the  Clark  University  Library,  I,  8.] 
[ Worcester ,  Mass.,  1905.]  8vo,  pp.  (209)-216. 

*»*  The  title  is  taken  from  the  caption.  R  40628 

- RICHARDSON  (William)  A  philosophical  analysis  and  illustration 

of  some  of  Shakespeare’s  remarkable  characters.  .  .  .  The  third  edition, 
corrected.  London ,  1 784.  8vo,  pp.  207.  R  40393 

- ROBERTS  (William  Wright)  Shakespeare :  a  tercentenary  lecture. 

.  .  .  Delivered  in  the  Borough  Hall,  Bolton,  on  May  6th,  1916.  [Bol¬ 
ton,  1916].  8vo,  pp.  16.  R  40630 

- SIMPSON  (Richard)  The  religion  of  Shakespeare.  Chiefly  from 

the  writings  of  ...  R.  Simpson.  ...  By  Henry  Sebastian  Bowden. 
.  .  .  London ,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  428.  R  40595 

- STOPES  (Charlotte  Carmichael)  Shakespeare’s  industry.  .  .  .  Lon¬ 
don,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  ix,  352.  R  40575 

- THORNDIKE  (Ashley  Horace)  Shakespeare’s  theater.  .  .  .  With 

illustrations.  New  York,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  472.  R  4061 1 
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STRAW  (Jack)  The  life  and  death  of  Jack  Straw.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ges- 
chichte  des  elisabethanischen  Dramas  von  Hugo  Schiitt.  [Kieler  Studien 
zur  Englischen  Philologie.  Heft  2.]  Heidelberg,  1901.  8vo,  pp.  160. 

R  40166 


STUDIES  in  the  Religious  Drama.  [With  facsimiles.]  Oxford ,  1913. 
1  vol.  8vo. 


Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  assumption  of  the  Virgin.  A  miracle  play  from  the 
N-town  cycle.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Greg.  ...  R  40212 


SWINBURNE  (Algernon  Charles)  The  duke  of  Gandia.  London ,  1908. 
8vo,  pp.  60.  R  41010 

SYMONS  (Arthur)  Tragedies.  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  151.  R  41001 


823  LITERATURE:  ENGLISH:  FICTION. 


BELL  (Currer)  pseud,  [i.e.  Charlotte  Bronte,  afterwards  Nicholls.]  Poems. 
By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell  [i.e.  Charlotte,  Emily  Jane,  and  Anne 
Bronte].  London ,  1846.  8vo,  pp.  iv,  165.  R  19414 

COVENT-GARDEN  JOURNAL.  The  Covent-Garden  Journal.  By  Sir 
Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knt.  Censor  of  Great  Britain  (Henry  Fielding). 
Edited  by  Gerard  Edward  Jensen.  [With  plates.]  New  Haven 
\Conn\,  1915.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  41017 

500  copies  printed. 


*  * 


be- 


EDGEWORTH  (Richard  Lovell)  Memoirs  of  R.  L.  Edgeworth  .  . 
gun  by  himself  and  concluded  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth.  .  .  . 
[With  plates.]  London,  1820.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  28615 


[A 


novel.  By  I. 

R  401 11 


MELEKARTHA.  The  temple  of  Melekartha.  .  . 

Taylor.]  London,  1831.  3  vols.  8vo. 

PANTHALIA.  Panthalia  :  or  the  royal  romance.  A  discourse  stored  with 
infinite  variety  in  relation  to  state  government  and  passages  of  matchless 
affection  gracefully  interveined,  and  presented  on  a  theatre  of  tragical  and 
comical  state,  in  a  successive  continuation  to  these  times.  Faithfully  and 
ingenuously  rendred.  ...  (To  the  living  memory  of  Castalion  Pomerano, 
author  of  Panthalia  :  or  the  royal  romance.)  [Attributed  to  R.  Brathwait.] 
London,  1659.  8vo,  pp.  303.  R  41076 


824  LITERATURE:  ENGLISH:  ESSAYS. 


BEE.  The  bee,  a  select  collection  of  essays,  on  the  most  interesting  and 
entertaining  subjects,  by  .  .  .  poldsmith,  a  new  edition.  London , 
[n.d.].  8vo,  pp.  252.  R  41053 

BUSY  Body.  The  busy  body ;  a  collection  of  periodical  essays,  moral, 
whimsical,  comic,  and  sentimental,  by  .  .  .  Oulton.  .  .  .  London, 
[1789].  2  vols.  8vo.  R  41032 

FERRIAR  (John)  Illustrations  of  Sterne  :  with  other  essays  and  verses.  .  .  . 
Second  edition.  London ,  1812.  2  vols.  in  1.  8vo.  R  40237 
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824  LITERATURE:  ENGLISH:  ESSAYS. 

FREEHOLDER.  The  free-holder,  or  political  essays.  [By  J.  Addison.] 
London ,  1716.  8vo,  pp.  311.  R  41036 

GOSSE  (Edmund  William)  Inter  arma  :  being  essays  written  in  time  of  war. 
London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xv,  248.  R  40563 

HUNT  (James  Henry  Leigh)  One  hundred  romances  of  real  life  ;  selected 
and  annotated  by  L.  Hunt.  Comprising  remarkable  historical  and 
domestic  facts,  illustrative  of  human  nature.  London ,  1846.  8vo,  pp. 
132.  R  40270 

- The  religion  of  the  heart.  A  manual  of  faith  and  duty.  London , 

1853.  8 vo,  pp.  xxiv,  259.  R  40271 

LAY  MONK.  The  lay-monastery.  Consisting  of  essays,  discourse,  etc. 
Publish’d  singly  under  the  title  of  the  Lay-monk.  Being  the  sequel  of 
the  Spectators.  The  second  edition.  [By  Sir  R.  Blackmore  and  J. 
Hughes.]  London ,  1714.  8vo,  pp.  239.  R  41034 

PHAROS.  The  pharos.  A  collection  of  periodical  essays.  By  the  author 
of  Constance.  London ,  1787.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  41031 

827  LITERATURE  :  ENGLISH  :  SATIRE  AND  HUMOUR. 

BRATHWAIT  (Richard)  Essaies  Vpon  The  Five  Senses,  Revived  by  a 
new  Supplement ;  with  a  pithy  one  upon  Detraction.  Continued  With 
sundry  Christian  Resolves,  and  divine  Contemplations,  full  of  passion  and 
devotion ;  purposely  composed  for  the  zealously-disposed.  .  .  .  The 
second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  .  .  .  London . 
Printed  by  Anne  Griffin ,  and  are  to  bee  sold  by  Henry  Shephard  in 
Chancery  lane ,  at  the  signe  of  the  Bible.  1635.  12mo,  pp.  [20],  312, 

[4].  '  R  41073 

***  There  is  also  an  engraved  title-page  by  W.  Marshall. 

- Times  Cvrtaine  Dravvne,  Or  The  Anatomie  Of  Vanitie.  With 

Other  Choice  Poems,  Entituled  ;  Health  from  Helicon.  .  .  .  London , 
Printed  by  lohn  Dawson  for  Iohn  Bellamie,  and  are  to  be  soidd  at  the 
South  entrance  of  the  Royall-Exchange.  1621.  8vo,  ff.  [1 08] .  R  4 1 072 

NATURE.  Natvres  Embassie  :  Or,  The  Wilde-Mans  Measvres  :  Danced 
naked  by  twelue  Satyres  with  sundry  others  continued  in  the  next  Section. 
.  .  .  ( [Sig.  F  5  recto,  title  :]  The  Second  Section  Of  Divine  And  Morall 
Satyres.  .  .  .  [Printer’s  device.] — [Sig.  N  1  recto,  caption :]  [Ornament.] 
His  Pasto rails  Are  Here  Continved  With  Three  Other  Tales  ;  hauing 
relation  to  a  former  part,  as  yetobscured.  .  .  . —  [Sig.  P  4  recto,  title  :] 
Omphale,  Or,  The  Inconstant  Shepheardesse.  .  .  .  [Printer’s  device.] — 
Sig.  Q  7  recto,  title :]  His  Odes :  Or,  Philomels  Teares.  .  .  . 
Printer’s  device])  [The  “  Epistle  Dedicatorie  ”  is  subscribed  “  Richard 
Brathwayt  ”.]  ( London ),  Printed  [by  R.  Field\  for  Richard  Whitaker , 

1621.  8vo,  pp.  [8],  263,  [1].  '  R  41071 

***  Title  within  woodcut  border 
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827  LITERATURE  :  ENGLISH  :  SATIRE  AND  HUMOUR. 

PORSON  (Richard)  pseud.  A  new  catechism  for  the  use  of  the  swinish 
multitude  necessary  to  be  had  in  all  sties.  ...  To  which  is  added,  a 
dialogue  between  John  Bull  and  President  Yankee,  on  monarchies  and 
republics.  .  .  .  London ,  [1840?].  8vo,  pp.  14.  R  39914 

830  LITERATURE:  GERMAN. 

BEAUVOIS  (Eugene)  Histoire  legendaire  des  Francs  et  des  Burgondes  aux 
IIIe  et  IVe  siecles.  .  .  .  Paris ,  Copenhague ,  1867.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  547. 

R  40380 

GESSNER  (Salomon)  The  death  of  Abel  :  in  five  books,  attempted  from  the 
German  of  .  .  .  Gessner  [by  M.  Collyer.]  The  twenty-eighth  edition. 

,  London,  [n.d.].  8vo,  pp.  143.  R  39957 

LESSING  (Gotthold  Ephraim)  Laokoon ;  oder  fiber  die  Grenzen  der 
Mahlerey  und  Poesie  .  .  .  Dritte  Auflage.  Berlin ,  1805.  8vo,  pp. 
xii,  316.  R  28200 

ZSCHOKKE  (Johann  Heinrich  Daniel)  Autobiography  of  H.  Zschokke.  .  .  . 
London ,  1845.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  220.  R  40968 

FEYDEL ,  Rabbi.  Ein  seltzam  vnd  wunderbarlichs  Gesprach  /  Von  zweyen 
Iudischen  Rabinen  gehalten  /  Welches  ein  ehrlicher  Mann  ohn  alle 
geferd  bekommen  /  wie  der  Bericht  hernach  erfolgen  wirdt.  Rabi 
Feydel.  Rabi  Senderlein.  [In  verse.]  [Woodcut  beneath  title.] 
[n.p.]  Anno,  M.D.LXXI.  8vo,  ff.  [30].  R  40501 

839  LITERATURE:  MINOR  TEUTONIC. 

APOSTLES.  Postola  sogur.  Legendariske  fortaellinger  om  apostlernes  liv 
deres  kamp  for  kristendommens  ubredelse  samt  deres  martyrd^d.  Efter 
gamle  haandskrifter  udgivne  af  C.  R.  Unger.  Udgiven  som  Universitets- 
program  for  andet  semester  1873.  Christianiay  1874.  8vo,  pp.  xxx, 
936  R  38702 

EDDA.  Handskriftet  Nr.  2365  4to  gl.  kgl.  Samling  pa  det  store  kgl. 
bibliothek  i  K^benhavn,  Codex  regius  af  den  aeldre  Edda,  i  fototypisk 
og  diplomatisk  gengivelse.  Udgivet  for  Samfund  til  udgivelse  af  gammel 
nordisk  litteratur  ved  Ludv.  F.  A.  Wimmer  og  Finnur  Jonsson.  Ktfben- 
havn ,  1891.  4to,  pp.  lxxv,  193.  R  38704 

TEUTONIC  Races.  Runic  and  heroic  poems  of  the  old  Teutonic  peoples, 
edited  by  Bruce  Dickins.  .  .  .  Cambridge ,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  91. 

R  40215 
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840  LITERATURE:  FRANCE:  GENERAL. 

FRANCE.  Les  grands  ecrivains  de  la  France :  nouvelles  editions  publiees 
sous  la  direction  de  .  .  .  Ad.  Regnier.  Paris ,  1914-16.  8vo.  In 

progress. 

Bossuet  (J.  B.)  successively  Bishop  of  Condom  and  of  Meaux.  Correspondance  de 
Bossuet.  Nouvelle  edition  augments  de  lettres  incites  et  publide  avec  des  notes  et  des  ap¬ 
pendices  .  .  .  par  Ch.  Urbain  et  E.  Levesque.  Tome  huit&me  (-neuvieme).  .  .  . — 1914-15. 

R  16930 


Rouvroy  (L.  de)  Dzic  de  Sai?it-Simon  Vermandois.  M<fmoires  de  Saint-Simon  : 
nouvelle  Edition  collationn^e  sur  le  manusciit  autographe,  augmentce  des  additions  de  Saint- 
Simon  au  journal  de  Dangeau  et  de  notes  et  appendices  par  A.  de  Boislisle.  .  .  .  (Avec  la 
collaboration  de  L.  Lecestre  et  de  J.  de  Boislisle.)  Tome  vingt-septieme  (-vingt-huitieme.) — 

1915-16.  R  7913 


- Les  grands  ecrivains  de  la  France.  Deuxieme  serie.  Dix-huitieme 

et  dix-neuvieme  siecles.  Publiee  sous  la  direction  de  Gustave  Lanson. 
Paris ,  1913.  8 vo.  In  progress. 


Lamartine  de  Prat  (M.  L.  A.  de)  Meditations  po£tiques. 
par  G.  Lanson.  2  vols. — 1915. 


Nouvelle  edition  publiee  .  . 

R  39680 


841  =  42  LITERATURE:  FRENCH:  POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

BERANGER  (Pierre  Jean  de)  Oeuvres  completes  de  P.  J.  de  Beranger. 
Edition  unique  revue  par  l’auteur,  ornee  de  .  .  .  vignettes  en  taille- 
douce,  dessinees  par  les  peintres  les  plus  celebres.  Paris ,  1834. 
4  vols.  8vo.  R  40293 

CAMMAERTS  (Emile)  New  Belgian  poems.  Les  trois  rois  et  autres 
poemes.  .  .  .  English  translations  by  Tita  Brand-Cammaerts.  With  a 
portrait  by  H.  G.  Riviere.  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  123.  R  23228 

JEAN,  de  la  Mote.  Li  regret  Guillaume,  comte  de  Hainaut.  Poeme 
inedit  du  XI Ve  siecle.  .  .  .  Publie,  d’apres  le  manuscrit  unique  de  Lord 
Ashburham  par  Aug.  Scheler.  .  .  .  [Academic  Royale  de  Belgique.] 
Louvain ,  1882.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  220.  R  40507 

Li  MUISIS  (Gilles)  Poesies  de  G.  Li  Muisis,  publiees  pour  la  premiere  fois 
d’apres  le  manuscrit  de  Lord  Ashburnham  par  .  .  .  le  baron  Kervyn 
de  Lettenhove.  .  .  .  [Academie  Royale  de  Belgique.]  Louvain ,  1 882. 
2  vols.  .8vo.  R  40505 

RAOUL,  de  Houdenc.  Raoul  von  Houdenc :  samtliche  Werke.  Nach 
alien  bekannten  Handschriften  herausgegeben  von  .  .  .  Mathias  Fried- 
wagner.  (Mit  Unterstiitzung  der  Kaiserl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Wien.)  Halle ,  1897-1909.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  40054 

1 .  Meraugis  von  Portlesguez  :  altfranzosischer  Abenteuerroman.  .  .  . —  1 897 

2.  La  vengeance  Raguidel  :  altfranzosischer  Abenteuerroman.  .  .  . — 1909. 

WALCH  (Gerard)  Poetes  d’hier  et  d’aujourd’hui.  Morceaux  choisis  ac- 
compagnes  de  notices  bio-et  bibliographiques  et  de  .  .  .  autographes  par 
G.  Walch.  Supplement  a  l’Authologie  des  poetes  fran^ais  contemporains. 
[Collection  Pallas.]  Paris ,  [1916].  8vo,  pp.  514.  R  38825 
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841=42  LITERATURE:  FRENCH:  POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

FRANCE.  Mysteres  inedits  du  quinzieme  siecle,  publies  pour  la  premiere 
fois  .  .  .  par  Achille  Jubinal.  .  .  .  Paris ,  1837.  2  vols.  8vo. 

R  36303 

843=44  LITERATURE:  FRENCH:  FICTION  AND  ESSAYS. 

BARRES  (Maurice)  Le  culte  du  moi.  Nouvelle  edition.  Paris,  1910-12. 
3  vols.  12mo.  R  40279 

1.  Sous  l’oeil  des  barbares. 

2.  Un  homme  libre. 

3.  Le  jardin  de  Berenice. 

BOUCHET  (Guillaume)  Les  Serees  De  Gvillavme  Bovchet  Sievr  De  Bron- 
covrt,  Divisees  En  Trois  Livres.  .  .  .  Derniere  Edition.  Reueue  & 
augmentee  par  l’Autheur.  [Printer’s  device  beneath  title.]  A  Lyon, 

Chez  Pierre  Rigaud,  rue  Merciere ,  au  coing  de  rue  Ferrandiere  d 

fEnseigne  de  la  Fortune.  M.  DC.  XIIII.  3  vols.  in  1.  8vo. 

R  40489 

BURNS  (Mary)  La  langue  d’ Alphonse  Daudet.  Paris ,  1916.  8vo,  pp. 
384  [error  for  374].  R  40930 

CARLET  DE  CHAMBLAIN  DE  MARIVAUX  (Pierre)  Le  paysan  parvenu, 
ou  les  memoires  de  M***.  A  La  Ft  aye,  1734-35.  5  vols.  in  1. 

8vo.  R  40461 

Dumas  Davy  DE  La  PAILLETERIE  (Alexandre)  the  Elder.  Alexandre 
Dumas  illustre.  Paris  [n.d.]  25  vols.  8vo.  R  40962 

- La  princesse  de  Monaco:  vie  et  aventures.  Paris ,  1865.  2  vols. 

8vo.  R  37283 

KOHLER  (Pierre)  Madame  de  Stael  et  la  Suisse :  etude  biographique  et 
litteraire.  Avec  .  .  .  documents  inedits.  Lausanne ,  Paris ,  1916. 

8vo,  pp.  x,  720.  R  41058 

PlNVERT  (Lucien)  Un  ami  de  Stendhal:  le  critique  L.  D.  Forgues,  1813- 
1883.  [With  plates  and  illustrations.]  Paris ,  1915.  4to,  pp.  84. 

R  40062 

Du  VAIR  (Guillaume)  Bishop  of  Lisieux.  Traite  de  la  Constance  et  con¬ 
solation  es  calamitez  publiques  ecrit  .  .  .  pendant  le  siege  de  Paris  de 
1 590.  Edite  par  Jacques  Flach  .  .  .  et  F.  Funck-Brentano.  .  .  .  Orne  d  un 
portrait  de  G.  du  Vair.  Paris ,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  255.  R  40230 


850  LITERATURE:  ITALIAN:  GENERAL. 

CANELLO  (U.  A.)  Storia  della  letteratura  italiana  nel  secolo  XVI. 
[St  oria  Letteraria  d’ltalia  Scritta  .  .  .  sotto  la  Direzione  di  P.  Villari,  4.] 
Milano ,  [1880].  8vo,  pp.  xv,  327.  R  39146 

NATALI  (Giulio)  Idee,  costumi,  uomini  del  settecento  :  studii  e  saggi 
letterarii.  Torino ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  356.  R  40292 
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850  LITERATURE:  ITALIAN:  GENERAL. 

PARABOSCO  (Girolamo)  Gli  Diporti  Di  .  .  .  Girolamo  Parabosco. 
Diuisi  in  III.  Giornate.  Di  Novo  Ristampati,  &  con  ogni  diligenza 
riueduti,  &  corretti.  [Printer’s  device  beneath  title.]  In  Venetia , 
Appresso  Gio.  Battista  Vgolino.  MDLXXXVI.  8vo,  ff.  120. 

R  40502 

851  LITERATURE:  ITALIAN:  POETRY. 

BlONDOLILLO  (Francesco)  Con  Dante  e  Leopardi.  Palermo ,  1916. 
8vo,  pp.  101.  R  40317 

CASTELVETRO  (Lodovico)  Sposizione  ...  a  xxix  canti  dell’  Inferno 
Dantesco  ora  per  la  prima  volta  data  in  luce  da  Giovanni  Franciosi. 
[With  facsimiles.]  [Estratto  dal  Vol.  iii.,  Serie  ii.,  delle  Memorie  della 
R.  Accademia  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti  di  Modena,  Sezione  di  Scienze.] 
Modena ,  1886.  4to,  pp.  xxxi,  410.  R  40206 

DANTE  Alighieri.  La  Divina  [within  ornamental  compartment]  Comedia 
Di  Dante,  Di  Nvovo  Alla  Sva  Vera  lettione  ridotta  con  lo  aiuto  di  molti 
antichissimi  esemplari.  Con  Argomenti,  Et  Allegorie  Per  Ciascvn  Canto, 
&  Apostille  nel  margine.  Et  Indice  Copiosissimo  Di  tutti  i  Vocaboli 
piu  important  usati  dal  Poeta,  con  la  sposition  loro.  .  .  .  [Edited  by  L. 
Dolce.]  [Printer’s  device  beneath  title.]  [With  woodcuts.]  In 
Vinegia  Appresso  Gabriel  Giolito  De.  Ferrari ,  Et  Fratelli.  MDLV. 
12mo,  pp.  [36],  598  [2].  R  41055 

- La  divina  comedia.  Traduc.  de  M.  Aranda  Sanjuan.  Ornato  y 

direccion  artistica  por  A.  Salo.  Barcelona ,  [1916?].  8vo,  pp.  358. 

R  40932 

- The  Laurentian  text,  cod.  Laurent  xxix,  8,  of  Dante’s  letter  to  a 

friend  in  Florence,  epist.  ix.,  with  emended  text  and  translation.  [By  P. 
Toynbee.]  (Reprinted  from  The  modern  language  review,  vol.  xi.,  no. 
1,  January,  1916.)  [ Cambridge ,  1916.]  8vo,  pp.  61-68.  R  40202 

***The  title  is  taken  from  the  caption. 

FLAMINI  (Francesco)  II  significato  e  il  fine  della  Divina  commedia.  .  .  . 
Seconda  edizione.  .  .  .  Livorno ,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  39773 


860  LITERATURE:  SPANISH. 

CEJADOR  Y  FRAUCA  (Julio)  Historia  de  la  lengua  y  literatura  castellana. 
.  .  [With  plates.]  Madrid,  1915-16.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  38588 

2.  Epoca  de  Carlos  V. — 1915 

3.  Epoca  de  Felipe  II. — 1915. 

4.  Epoca  de  Felipe  III. — 1916 
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860  LITERATURE  :  SPANISH. 

NUEVA  BIBLIOTECA  de  autores  espanoles,  fundada  bajo  la  direccion  del 
.  .  .  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo.  Madrid ,  1915.  8vo.  In  pro¬ 
gress.  R  27408 

23.  Cruz  Cano  y  Olmedilla  (R.F.I.  de  la)  Sainetes  de  .  .  .  R.  de  la  Cruz  en  su  mayoria 
ineditos.  Coleccidn  ordenada  por  .  .  .  E.  Cotarelo  y  Mori.  .  .  . 

SANCHEZ  Galarraga  (Gustavo)  La  fuente  matinal.  Poesias.  Pro¬ 
logo  de  Jose  Maria  Chacon  y  Calvo.  [With  portrait.]  La  Habana , 
1915.  8vo,  pp.  116.  R  40201 

XENES  (Nieves)  Poesias.  [With  portrait.]  [Academia  Nacional  de 
Artes  y  Letras.]  Habana ,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  224.  R  40067 

870  LITERATURE:  CLASSICAL:  GENERAL. 

LOEB  CLASSICAL  Library.  The  Loeb  classical  library.  Edited  by 
E.  Capps  .  .  .  T.  E.  Page  .  .  .  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  .  .  .  [With 
plates.]  London ,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress. 

Aurelius  Antoninus  (M.),  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  communings  with  himself  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  together  with  his  speeches  and  sayings.  A  revised 

text  and  a  translation  into  English  by  C.  R.  Haines.  .  .  .  R  40551 

Ovidius  Naso  (P.)  Ovid  :  Metamorphoses.  With  an  English  translation  by  F.  J.  Miller. 

.  .  2  vois.  R  40548 

Plautus  (T.  M.)  Plautus.  With  an  English  translation  by  P.  Nixon.  ...  I  vol. 

R  40550 

Plutarch.  Plutarch’s  lives.  With  an  English  translation  by  B.  Perrin.  .  .  .  Vol.  III. 

R  37652 

Vergilius  Maro  (P.)  Virgil.  With  an  English  translation  by  H.  R.  Fairclough.  .  .  . 

R  40549 

WALTERS  (Henry  Beauchamp)  A  classical  dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  biography,  geography,  and  mythology.  Edited  by 
H.  B.  Walters.  .  .  .  With  .  .  .  illustrations.  Cambridge ,  1916. 

8vo,  pp.  x,  1103.  R  41040 

870  LITERATURE:  CLASSICAL:  LATIN. 


C/ESAR  (Caius  Julius)  The  commentaries  of  Caesar,  translated  into  English. 
.  .  .  The  second  edition.  [With  maps  and  plates.]  London ,  1 779.  8vo, 
PP.  520.  R  23813 

ERASMUS  (Desiderius)  The  colloqui[es]  or  familiar  discourses  .  .  . 

rendered  into  English  .  .  .  by  H.  M.  Gent.  London ,  1671.  8vo, 

PP.  555.  R  21255 

- Epitome  Chiliadvm  adagiorum  Erasmi  Roterodami,  ad  comodiorem 

studiosorum  usum  per  Hadrianum  Barlandu  conscripta.  Accesservnt 
his  iam  nunc  adagia  quaecunq3  nouissimae  editioni  chiliadum  passim 
addidit  Erasmus.  Eucharius  Ceruicor  excudebat  ([Colophon :  sig.  S3 
verso  :]  Colonies  apud Eucharium  Cervicornum  [1523?]  mense  Septembri. 
Impensa  &  cere  .  .  .  Godefridi  Hittorpij .  .  .  .)  8vo,  ff.  139  [13]. 

R  40498 

%*  Title  within  woodcut  border. 
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ERASMUS  (Desiderius)  Parabolae  Sive  Similia  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami 
postremum  ab  autore  recognita,  cum  accessione  nonnulla  adiectis  aliquot 
uocularum  obscurarum  interpretationibus.  (V ocvlarvm  Qvarvndam  Ex- 

positio  Per  Iodocvm  Badivm.)  [n.p.]  Anno  M.  D.  XXV.  8vo,  ff.  [92]. 

R  40499 

*#*  Title  within  woodcut  border. 

HERCULANEUM.  Poematis  Latini  rell :  ex  vol.  Herculanensi  evulgatas 
denuo  recognovit,  nova  fragmenta  edidit  loannes  Ferrara.  Adiectae 
sunt  tabulae  XIII.  Papiae ,  1908.  8vo,  pp.  52.  R  40153 

JUVENALIS  (Decimus  Junius)  The  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  from  the 
texts  of  Ruperti  and  Orellius  :  with  English  notes.  .  .  .  Second  edition. 
By  Charles  William  Stocker.  .  .  .  London ,  1 839.  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  537. 

R  20615 

KORNMANN  (Heinrich)  Henrici  Kornmanni  opera  curiosa  in  tractatus 
quatuor  distributa,  quorum  1.  Miracula  vivorum  ;  II.  Miracula  mortuorum. 

.  .  .  III.  Templum  naturae  historicum,  in  qvo  de  natura  &  miraculis  ele- 
mentorum  ignis,  aeris,  aqvae  &  terrae  disseritur.  IV.  Quaestiones  enucleatae 
de  virginum  statu  ac  jure :  ex  optimis  turn  sacris,  turn  prophanis  authoribus 
juribusqve  natur.  divin.  canonic,  civil,  desumpta.  .  .  .  Francofurti  ad 
Moenum ,  1694.  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  8vo.  R  39977 

* **  Wanting  pts.  3-4. 

PLAUTUS  (Titus  Maccius)  M.  Accii  Plavti  Poetae  Antiqvissimi  Comoediae 
Omnes  quae  nunc  extant  exactissima  diligentia  recognitae,  vna  cum  argu¬ 
ments  singularum  comoediarum  Nec  Non  Avctoris  Vita  Quibus  accessit 
copiosissimus  Index  omnium  quae  notatu  uisa  sunt  digna.  [Edited  by 
S.  Charpentier.]  [Printer’s  device  beneath  title.]  Florentice  M.  D.  Lilli. 
([Colophon  :]  Flor entice  per  hceredes  Bernardi  Iunte ,  anno  Domini. 
M.  D.  Lilli.)  8vo,  tf.  [8],  387  [error  for  388],  [1].  R  40468 

SjOGREN  (Hakan)  Commentationes  Tullianae :  de  Ciceronis  epistulis  ad 
Brutum,  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  ad  Atticum  quaestiones.  .  .  .  Accedunt 
duae  tabulae  phototypice  expressae.  .  .  .  [Vilhelm  Ekmans  Universi- 
tetfond,  Uppsala.  8.]  Uppsala ,  Leipzig ,  [1910].  8vo,  pp.  169. 

R  40154 

TACITUS  (Publius  Cornelius)  C.  Corn.  Taciti  Annalivm  Et  Histonarvm 
libri  qui  extant,  *  Iusti  Lipsij  studio  emendati  &  illustrati.  'J?  Eivsdem 
Taciti  Liber  de  moribus  Germanorum.  Iulij  Agricolae  vita.  Incerti 
Scriptoris  Dialogus  de  oratoribus  sui  temporis.  Cum  notis  Iusti  Lipsij  & 
Vertranij  Mauri.  Accesserunt  huic  editioni  appelaciones  nationum  & 
prouinciarum  Germaniae.  [Printer’s  device  beneath  title.]  Lvgdvni , 
Apvd  Aut.  Gryphivm .  M.  D.  LXXVI.  16mo,  pp.  925,  [47]. 

R  40545 

VERGILIO  (Polydoro)  [Ornament  above  title].  Polydori  Vergilii  Vrbi- 
natis  De  Rervm  Inventoribvs  Libri  Octo.  [Printer’s  device  beneath 
title.]  Romae ,  Apud  Hceredes  Antonij  Bladij  Impressores  Camerales, 
Anno.  M.D.  LXXVI.  .  .  .  8vo,  pp.  [46],  478  [2].  R  40464 
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ANTONINUS,  Liber alis.  Antonini  Liberalis  Transformationum  congeries. 
Phlegontis  Tralliani  de  Mirabilibus  &  longaeuis  Libellus.  Eivsdem  De 
Olympijs  fragmentum.  Apollonii  Historiae  mirabiles.  Antigoni  Mirabil. 
narrationu  congeries.  M.  Antonini  Philosophi  Imp.  Romani,  de  vita  sua 
Libri  XII.  ab  innumeris  quibus  antea  scatebant  mendis  repurgati,  &  nunc 
demum  vere  editi.  Graece  Latineq ;  omnia,  Gvil.  Xylandro  August, 
interprete :  cum  Annotationibus  &  Indice.  Basileae,  per  Thomam 
Guarinum ,  M.  D.  LX VIII.  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  8vo.  R  40457 

HERODOTUS.  Herodotus,  translated  from  the  Greek,  for  the  use  of 
general  readers  ;  with  short  explanatory  notes.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  [With 
maps.]  London ,  1829.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi,  766.  R  40115 

PERNOT  (Hubert  Octave)  fitudes  de  litterature  grecque  moderne.  Ouv- 
rage  orne  de  .  .  .  illustrations.  Paris ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  ii,  284. 

R  40658 

ROSTAGNI  (Augusto)  Poeti  alessandrini.  [Piccola  Biblioteca  di  Scienze 
Moderne.  242].  Torino,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  398.  R  40318 

ROUSSEL  (Alfred)  La  religion  dans  Homere.  Paris ,  1914.  8vo,  pp. 

370.  R  40291 

NORVIN  (William)  Olympiodoros  fra  Alexandria  og  hans  commentar  til 
Platons  Phaidon.  Studier  i  deu  graeske  philosophis  historie.  Kfben- 
havn  og  Kristi ania,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  345.  R  40252 

RICHARDS  (Herbert  Paul)  Aristotelica.  London ,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  ix, 
167.  R  40263 

SHREWSRURY :  Royal  School.  Sabrinae  corolla  in  hortulis  Regiae 
Scholae  Salopiensis  contexuerunt  tres  viri  [i.e.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  J.  Rid¬ 
dell,  and  another],  floribus  legendis.  .  .  .  Londini,  Cantabrigiae,  1859. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxvi,  335.  R  39629 

890  LITERATURE:  MINOR  LANGUAGES. 

CAILLIN,  Saint ,  Archbishop  of  Fenagh .  The  book  of  Fenagh  in  Irish  and 
English,  originally  compiled  by  [or  rather  attributed  to]  St.  Caillin, 
Archbishop,  abbot,  and  founder  of  Fenagh.  .  .  .  With  the  contractions 
resolved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  original  text  restored.  The  whole 
.  .  .  revised  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  annotated,  by  W.  M.  Hennessy  .  .  .  and 
done  into  English,  by  D.  H.  Kelly.  .  .  .  [With  plates.]  Dublin ,  1875. 
4to,  pp.  x,  439.  R  40430 

O’HUIDHRIN  (Giolla  Na  Naomh)  The  tribes  and  territories  of  ancient 
Ossory ;  comprising  the  portions  of  O’Heerin’s  and  O’Dugan’s  topographi¬ 
cal  poems  which  relate  to  the  families  of  that  district.  Enlarged  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  for  the  year  1850. 
By  John  O’ Donovan.  .  .  .  Dublin ,  1851.  8vo,  pp.  16.  R  40456 
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UlSNECH.  Obbe  ctoirme  thftiij;.  Fate  of  the  children  of  Uisneach. 

.  .  .  With  translation,  notes,  and  a  complete  vocabulary.  [Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language.]  Dublin ,  1898.  8vo,  pp. 
viii,  1 30.  R  40303 

WlNDISCH  (Wilhelm  Oscar  Ernst)  Irische  Texte,  mit  Ubersetzungen  und 
Worterbuch.  Herausgegeben  von  Wh.  Stokes  und  E.  Windisch.  Zweite 
Serie  1(-2)  Heft.  [An  interleaved  copy,  with  manuscript  notes  by 
S.  H.  O’Grady.]  Leipzig ,  1 884-87.  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  8vo.  R  40420 

DINNSHENCHAS.  The  Bodleian  Dinnshenchas.  Edited  by  Whitley 
Stokes.  .  .  .  Reprinted  from  Folk-lore,  vol.  III.,  1892.  London , 
[1892?].  8vo,  PP.  30.  R  40444 

- The  Edinburgh  Dinnshenchas.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  .  .  • 

Reprinted  from  Folk-lore,  vol.  IV.,  1893.  London ,  [1892?].  8vo, 

PP.  79.  R  40441 

LEABHAR  NA  FEINNE.  Vol.  I.  Gaelic  texts.  Heroic  Gaelic  ballads 
collected  in  Scotland  chiefly  from  1312  to  1871.  Copied  from  .  .  . 
manuscripts  .  .  .  and  from  rare  books  ;  and  orally  collected  since  1 839  ; 
with  lists  of  collections,  and  of  their  contents ;  and  with  a  short  account 
of  the  documents  quoted.  Arranged  by  J.  F.  Campbell.  .  .  .  London , 
1872.  Fob,  pp.  xxxvi,  224.  R  40470 

MACINTYRE  (Duncan)  Grain  agus  dana  Gaidhealach.  .  .  .  Songs  and 
poems  in  Gaelic.  .  .  .  Tenth  edition.  With  an  English  translation  of 
“  Coire  cheathaich  ”  and  “Ben  Dorain  ”.  Edinburgh ,  1887.  8vo,  pp. 
233.  ^  R  40433 

MacPHERSON  (Donald)  An  duanaire :  a  new  collection  of  Gaelic  songs 
and  poems,  never  before  printed.  (An  duanaire :  co-thional  ur  de  dh- 
orain,  de  dhuanagan,  etc.  .  .  .)  Edinburgh ,  1868.  24mo,  pp.  xii, 

202.  R  40804 

ROLLESTON  (Thomas  William  Hazen)  Imagination  and  art  in  Gaelic 
literature,  being  notes  upon  some  recent  translations  from  the  Gaelic.  A 
lecture  delivered  before  the  National  Literary  Society  of  Ireland  on 
February  16th,  1900.  [Library  of  the  Nore.  1.]  Kilkenny ,  [1900]. 
8vo,  pp.  32.  R  40443 

WALES.  Series  of  Welsh  texts.  Reproduced  &  edited  by  J.  Gweno- 
gvryn  Evans.  Llanbedrog :  \privately  printed\,  1910-13.  8vo.  In 
progress.  R  10119 

9.  Taliesin,  the  Bard.  Facsimile  &  text  of  the  Book  of  Taliesin.  [Preserved  in  the 
National  Library  of  Wales.]  Reproduced  &  edited  by  J.  G.  Evans.  ...  2  vols. — 1910. 

***  No.  38,  on  Japanese  vellum. 

9B.  Taliesin,  the  Bard.  Poems  from  the  Book  of  Taliesin.  Edited,  amended, 
translated  by  J.  G.  Evans.  .  .  . — 1915. 
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Deutsche  MoRGENLAENDISCHE  GeSELLSCHAFT.  Abhandlungen 
fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft  unter  der  verantwortlichen  Redaction  des 
.  .  .  Hermann  Brockhaus  ([Bd.  3 :]  des  .  .  .  Ludolf  Krehl).  Leipzig , 

1 839.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  39646 

1.  i.  Windischmann  (F.  H.  H.)  Mithra.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythengeschichte  des  Orients. 
—  1859. 

1.  ii.  Fluegel  (G.  L.)  Al-Kindi,  genannt  “der  Philosoph  der  Araber  ”.  Ein  Vorbild 
seiner  Zeit  und  seines  Volkes. — 1857. 

1.  iii.,  2.  ii.  Avesta.  Die  ftinf  GathS’s,  oder  Sammlungen  von  Liedern  und  Spruchen 
Zarathustra’s,  seiner  J Unger  und  Nachfolger.  Herausgegeben,  libersetzt  und  erklart  von  .  .  . 
M.  Haug.— 1858-60. 

1.  iv.  Weber  (A.)  Ueber  das  C^atrunjaya  MShatmyam  [of  Dhanesvara  Suri].  [With 
extracts  from  the  original.]  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Jaina. — 1858. 

1.  v.  Lipsius  (R.  A.)  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  des  Textes  der  drei  syrischen  Briefe  des 
Ignatios  zu  den  idbrigen  Recensionen  der  ignatianischen  Literatur. — 1859. 

2.  i.  Bible. — Apocrypha.  Hermae  pastor.  Aethiopice  primum  edidit  et  Aethiopica 
Latine  vertit  A.  d’Abbadie. — 1860. 

2.  ii.  See  supra  1 .  iii. 

2.  iii.  Kasim  ibn  Kutlubugha.  .  .  .  Die  Krone  der  Lebenbeschreibungen  enthaltend  die 
Classen  der  Hanefiten  von  Zein-ad-din  Kasim  Ibn  Kutlubuga  .  .  .  herausgegeben  und  mit 
Anmerkungen  und  einem  Index  begleitet  von  G.  Fliigel. — 1862. 

2.  iv.  Fluegel  (G.  L.)  Die  grammatischen  Schulen  der  Araber.  Nach  den  Quellen  bear- 
beitet  von  G.  Fliigel.  Erste  Abtheilung.  Die  Schulen  von  Basra  und  Kufa  und  die  gemischte 
Schule. — 1862. 

2.  v,  4.  v.  Somadeva,  son  of  Hama.  Katha  sarit  sSgara.  Die  Marchensammlung  des 
Somadeva.  Buch  VI.  VII.  VIII.  (.  .  .  IX. -XVIII).  Herausgegeben  von  H.  Brockhaus. — 
1862-66. 

3.  i,  ii.  Sze  Shoo.  Sze-schu,  Schu-king,  Schi-king  in  mandschuscher  Uebersetzung  mit 
einem  Mandschu-Deutschen  Worterbuch  herausgegeben  von  H.  C.  von  der  Gabelentz. — 

!864. 

3.  iii.  Sprenger  (A.)  Die  Post-  und  Reiserouten  des  Orients.  Mit  .  .  .  Karten  nach 
einheimischen  Quellen.  .  .  .  Erstes  Heft. — 1864. 

3.  iv,  4.  i.  Asvalayana.  .  .  .  [Grlhyasutra]  Indische  Hansregeln.  Sanskrit  und  Deutsch 
herausgegeben  von  A.  F.  Stenzler.  (Anhang.  Ueber  die  Sitte.  Rede  zur  akademischen  Feier 
des  Geburtstages  Sr.  Majestat  des  konigs  Wilhelm  am  22  Marz  1863  in  der  Aula  Leopoldina 
gehalten  von  .  .  .  A.  F.  Stenzler.  .  .  . —  1 864-65. 

4.  i.  See  supra  3.  iv. 

4.  ii.  Santanava.  .  .  .  Cantanava’s  Phitsfitra.  Mit  verschiedenen  indischen  Commentaren, 
Einleitung,  Uebersetzung  una  Anmerkungen  herausgegeben  von  F.  Kielhorn. — 1866. 

4.  iii.  Kohut  (A.)  Ueber  die  jiidische  Angelologie  und  Daemonologie  in  ihrer  Abhangigkeit 
vom  Parsismus. — 1866. 

4.  iv.  Eshmunazar,  King  of  Sidon.  Die  Grabschrift  des  sidonischen  Konigs  Eschmun-ezer 
iibersetzt  und  erklart  von  .  .  .  E.  Meier.  Mit  .  .  .  Kupfertafeln. — 1866. 

4.  v.  See  supra  2,  v. 

5.  i.  Petermann  (J.  H.)  Versuch  einer  hebraischen  Formenlehre  nach  der  Aussprache  der 
heutigen  Samaritaner  nebst  einer  damach  gebildeten  Transscription  der  Genesis  und  einer 
Beilage  enthaltend  die  von  dem  recipirten  Texte  des  Pentateuchs  abweichenden  Lesarten  der 
Samaritaner. —  1 868. 

5.  ii.  Blau  (E.  O.  F.  H.)  Bosnisch-turkische  Sprachdenkmaler  gesammelt,  gesichtet  und 
hergausegeben  von  .  .  .  O.  Blau.  .  .  . — 1868. 

5.  iii.  Weber  (A.)  Ueber  das  Saptacatakam  des  Haia.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  des 
Prakrit— 1870. 

5.  iv.  Kohn  (S.)  Zur  Sprache,  Literatur  und  Dogmatik  der  Samaritaner.  Drei  Abhand¬ 
lungen  nebst  zwei  bisher  unedirten  samaritanischen  Texten  herausgegeben  von  .  .  .  S.  Kohn. — 

—1876. 

SOCIETE  AsiATIQUE.  Collection  cTouvrages  orientaux.  Publiee  par  la 
Societe  asiatique.  Paris ,  1861-77.  9  vols.  8vo. 

‘Ah  ibn  Husain,  al-Mas  ludx.  Les  prairies  d’or.  Texte  et  traduction  (tome  1-3)  par  C. 
Barbier  de  Meynard  et  Pavet  de  Courteille  (tome  4-9  par  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard.) — 1861-77. 

R  40312 
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KALIDASA.  Kalidasa  :  a  complete  collection  of  the  various  readings  of 
the  Madras  manuscripts.  By  ...  T.  Foulkes.  .  .  .  Madras ,  1904-07. 
4  vols.  8vo.  R  41224 

1.  Meghasandesha,  Raghuvamsha,  Kumarasambhava. — 1904. 

2-3.  Shakuntala.  .  .  . — 1904. 

4.  Vikramorvashf,  acts  I.-V. — 1907. 

MaHANAMA.  The  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  Mahawanso  [with  a 
translation]  :  and  a  prefatory  essay  on  Pali  Buddhistical  literature.  .  .  . 
By  .  .  .  George  Tumour.  .  .  .  [Cotta],  Ceylon ,  1836.  8vo,  pp. 
cxxvii,  139,  xvii.  R  39237 

CALDERON  (George)  The  maharani  of  Arakan :  a  romantic  comedy  in 
one  act ;  founded  on  the  story  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  ...  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Clarissa  Miles.  Photographs  ...  by  Walter  Benington. 
Together  with  a  character  sketch  of  Sir  R.  N.  Tagore,  compiled  by 
K.  N.  Das  Gupta.  London ,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  64.  R  40309 

KROPOTKIN  (Petr  Aleksyeevich)  Prince.  Russian  literature  :  ideals  and 
realities.  [Second  edition.]  [Readers’  Library.]  London ,  [1916]. 
8vo,  pp.  xv,  376.  R  40757 

MURRY  (J.  Middleton)  Fyodor  Dostoevsky :  a  critical  study.  [With 
portrait.]  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  263.  R  40959 

900  HISTORY:  GENERAL, 

BRATHWAIT  (Richard)  A  Svrvey  Of  History :  Or,  A  Nursery  for 
Gentry.  Contrived  and  Comprized  in  an  Intermixt  Discourse  upon 
Historicall  and  Poeticall  Relations.  .  .  .  Distinguished  into  several 
Heads  for  the  Direction  of  the  Reader,  to  all  such  Historical  Mixtures, 
as  be  Comprehended  in  this  Treatise.  .  .  .  Imprinted  at  London  by 
I.  Okes.for  Iasper  Emery  at  the  Eagle  and  Child  in  Pauls  Church  yard 
next  Watlin  Street ,  1638.  4to,  pp.  [26],  415,  [1].  R  40622 

%*  Title  within  border  of  typographical  ornaments. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (Houston  Stewart).  Die  Grundlagen  des  neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  .  .  .  iv  Auflage.  Miinchen ,  1903.  2  vols.  8vo. 

R  40382 

Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies.  Oxford  historical 
and  literary  studies.  Issued  under  the  direction  of  C.  H.  Firth  and 
Walter  Raleigh.  .  .  .  [With  maps  and  illustrations.]  Oxford ,  1916. 

8vo.  In  progress.  R  34690 

7.  Martin  (C.  B.)  Lord  Selkirk  s  work  in  Canada. — 1916. 

YOUNG  (George  Frederick)  East  and  west  through  fifteen  centuries: 
being  a  general  history  from  B.C.  44  to  A.D.  1453.  .  .  .  With  illustra¬ 
tions  and  maps.  .  .  .  London ,  1916.  2  vols.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  41088 
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HAKLUYT  Society.  Publications.  Second  Series.  [With  maps  and 
plates.]  London,  1913-15.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  1828 

33,  37,  38.  China.  Cathay  and  the  way  thither  :  being  a  collection  of  medieval  notices 
of  China.  Translated  and  edited  by  .  .  .  Sir  H.  Yule.  .  .  .  With  a  preliminary  essay  on  the 
intercourse  between  China  and  the  western  nations  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route. 
New  edition  revised  throughout  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries.  By  H.  Cordier.  3  vols.— 

3913-15. 

36.  Spain.  The  quest  and  occupation  of  Tahiti  by  emissaries  of  Spain  during  the  years 
1772-1776.  Told  in  despatches  and  other  contemporary  documents:  translated  into  English 
and  compiled,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  B.  G.  Corney  .  .  .  Volume  II. — 1915. 

39.  Fryer  (J.)  A  new  account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  being  nine  years’  travels, 
1672-1681.  .  .  .  Edited  with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  W.  Crooke.  .  .  .  Vol.  III. — 

1915. 

Handbooks  to  Ancient  Civilizations  Series.  [With  plates  and 
illustrations.]  London ,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress. 

Joyce  (T.  A.)  Central  American  and  West  Indian  archaeology  :  being  an  introduction  to 
the  archaeology  of  the  states  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  the  West  Indies.  .  .  . 

R  40618 

929  HISTORY  :  GENEALOGY. 

ADAMS  (Percy  Walter  Lewis)  A  history  of  the  Adams  family  of  North 
Staffordshire  &  of  their  connection  with  the  development  of  the  Potteries. 
With  .  .  .  pedigree  charts  &  notes  on  allied  families.  London ,  1914 

[1916].  4to,  pp.  xix,  417,  xliii.  .  R  40744 

CAMPBELL,  Clan.  The  clan  Campbell.  .  .  .  From  the  Campbell  col¬ 
lections  formed  by  .  .  .  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Barcaldine  and 
Glenure,  Baronet.  .  .  .  Edinburgh,  1916.  4to.  In  progress. 

R  33882 

4.  Abstracts  of  entries  relating  to  Campbells  from  various  sources.  Second  series. — 

1916. 

INGPEN,  Family  of.  An  ancient  family :  a  genealogical  study  showing 
the  Saxon  origin  of  the  family  of  Ingpen.  By  Arthur  Robert  Ingpen. 
[With  folding  tables.]  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  x,  208.  R ’41038 

O’BRIENS,  Family  of.  Historical  memoir  of  the  O’Briens.  With  notes, 

appendix,  and  a  genealogical  table  of  their  several  branches.  Compiled 
from  the  Irish  annalists ;  by  John  O’Donoghue.  Dublin ,  1860.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxii,  531.  R  40478 

PiLKINGTON,  Fanny  of.  Genealogy  of  the  Pilkingtons  of  Lancashire 
(Pilkington,  Rivington,  Durham,  Sharpies,  Preston,  St.  Helens,  and 
Sutton).  .  .  .  By  John  Harlands.  Edited  by  William  E.  A.  Axon  .  .  . 
[With  frontispiece.]  [Manchester] :  printed for  private  circulation ,  1 875. 
4to,  pp.  Ixv,  63.  R  18427 

SAINT  Leger  (Edward  Frederick)  Stemmata  St.  Leodegaria.  [Com' 
piled  by  E.  F.  St.  Leger.]  [S  cotton,  1862.]  Folding  sheet.  4to. 

R  39989 
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CRISP  (Frederick  Arthur)  Visitation  of  England  and  Wales.  Edited  by 
F.  A.  Crisp.  Notes.  Vol.  4  (-1  1)  [With  plates.]  [London,  S.ii.]  : 

privately  printed,  1902-13.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  5086*2 

*  g  150  copies  printed. 

HARLEIAN  SOCIETY.  The  publications  of  the  Harleian  Society.  .  .  . 
Registers.  .  .  .  London,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  1870 

46.  The  registers  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  London,  1563-1700.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Bannerman.  .  .  . 

Lancashire  Parish  Register  Society.  Lancashire  Parish  Register 
Society.  [Publications.]  [With  plates.]  Wigan,  1914.  8vo.  In 

progress.  R  6703 

51.  Stalmine,  Lancashire.  The  registers  of  the  parish  church  of  Stalmine,  1583-1724. 
Transcribed  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Robinson.  .  .  . — 1914. 

* 

Phillimore’s  Parish  Register  Series.  Phillimore’s  parish  register 
series.  (General  editor:  T.  M.  Blagg.)  London,  1916.  8vo.  In 

progress.  R  5093 

223.  Suffolk.  Suffolk  parish  registers.  Marriages.  .  .  .  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  A.  J. 
Raven. — 1916. 

225.  Norfolk.  Norfolk  parish  registers.  Marriages.  .  .  .  Vol.  X.  Edited  by  A.  R.  V 
Daubeney.  .  .  . — 1916. 

226.  Cambridgeshire.  Cambridgeshire  parish  registers.  Marriages.  General  editor  :  T. 
M.  Blagg.  .  .  .  Vol.  VII.  Edited  by  E.  Young.  .  .  . — 1916. 

Phillimore’s  Parish  Register  Series.  Index  series.  (General 
editor,  T.  M.  Blagg.  .  .  .)  London,  1915.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  5093 

***  100  copies  printed. 

1.  Cornwall.  Cornwall  parish  registers.  Marriages.  Index  to  Vols.  I.-IV.  Compiled 
by  A.  T.  Satterford. — 1915. 

Staffordshire  Parish  Register  Society.  [Publications.]  Lon- 
don,  etc.,  [1916].  8vo.  In  progress.  R  7329 

Deanery  of  Hanley. 

Burslem  parish  register.  Part  III.,  with  index. — [1916.] 

Deanery  of  Newcastle. 

Betley  parish  register  (1 538-1812).  [Transcribed  and  edited  by  R.  Thicknesse.] — 1916. 

ZACHRISSON  (R.  E.)  A  contribution  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Norman  in¬ 
fluence  on  English  place-names.  [Lunds  Universitets  Arsskrift.  N.F. 
Afd.  1.  Bd.  4,  Nr.  3.]  Lund,  1909.  8vo,  pp.  xy,  171.  R  40625 

930  HISTORY:  ANCIENT:  GENERAL. 

BRY  (M.  J.)  Essai  sur  la  vente  dans  les  papyrus  greco-egyptiens.  Paris, 
1909.  8vo,  PP.  iv,  353.  R  40843 

DOTTIN  (Georges)  Manuel  pour  servir  a  l’etude  de  l’antiquite  celtique. 
[La  Bretagne  et  les  Pays  Celtiques,  4.]  Paris,  1906.  8vo,  pp.  vi, 
407.  R  40452 
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930  HISTORY  :  ANCIENT  :  GENERAL. 

RAWLINSON  (Hugh  George)  Intercourse  between  India  and  the  western 
world  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Rome.  [With  map  and 
plates.]  Cambridge ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  196.  R  40567 

REVILLOUT  (Eugene  Charles)  Les  obligations  en  droit  egyptien  compare 
aux  autres  droits  de  l’antiquite.  Lemons  professees  a  l’Ecole  du  Louvre. 

.  .  .  Suivies  d  un  appendice  sur  le  droit  de  la  Chaldee  au  XXlIIe  siecle 
et  au  VIe  siecle  avant  J.  C.  par  .  .  .  Victor  et  Eugene  Revillout. 
Paris ,  1886.  8vo,  pp.  lxxxiii,  530.  R  40817 

SlNUHE.  Notes  on  the  story  of  Sinuhe.  [With  text  and  translation.] 
By  Alan  H.  Gardiner.  .  .  .  [With  plate.]  Pans,  1916.  4to,  pp. 
193.  R  40750 


932  HISTORY:  ANCIENT:  EGYPT. 

CAIRO.  Catalogue  general  des  antiquites  egyptiennes  du  Musee  du  Caire. 
[With  plates.]  [Service  des  Antiquites  de  1’Egypte.]  Le  Cazre,  1916. 
4to.  In  progress.  R  9699 

Nos.  9201-9304.  Manuscrits  coptes.  Par  .  .  .  H.Munier. — 1916. 

KNIGHT  (Alfred  Ernest)  Amentet :  an  account  of  the  gods,  amulets  and 
scarabs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  ...  With  ..  .  plates,  &  .  .  . 
illustrations.  .  .  .  London ,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  ix,  274.  R  41 109 

935  HISTORY:  ANCIENT:  MEDO=PERSIA. 

SARGON,  King  of  Assyria.  De  inscriptione  Sargonis,  regis  Assyriae, 
quae  vocatur  Annalium.  Dissertatio  inauguralis,  quam  ad  summos  in 
philosophia  honores  ab  amplissimo  philosophorum  ordine  in  alma  litterarum 
Universitate  Berolinensi,  rite  impetrandos,  scripsit  Hugo  Winckler.  .  .  . 
Berolini ,  1886.  8vo,  pp.  62.  R  40 179 

TELLO.  Tablettes  sumeriennes  archaiques  [fromTello].  Materiaux  pour 
servir  a  l’histoire  de  la  societe  sumerienne.  Publies  avec  introduction, 
transcription,  traduction  et  tables  par  H.  de  Genouillac.  [With  plates.J 
Paris ,  1909.  4to,  pp.  lxxi,  122.  R  33699 

.  937  HISTORY:  ANCIENT:  ITALY. 

Bouch£-LecLERCQ  (Louis  Auguste  Thomas)  Manuel  des  institutions 
romaines.  Paris ,  1886.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  654.  R  40839 

BURCKHARDT  (Jakob)  Die  Zeit  Constantin’s  des  Grossen  .  .  .  Zweite 
.  .  .  vermehrte  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1880.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  456.  R  40450 

GreGOROVIUS  (Ferdinand)  Der  Kaiser  Hadrian.  Gemalde  der  romisch- 
hellenischen  Welt  zu  seiner  Zeit  .  .  .  Dritte  Auflage.  Stuttgart, 
1884.  8vo,  pp.  x,  505.  R  40436 
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937  HISTORY:  ANCIENT:  ITALY. 

HENDERSON  (Bernard  William)  The  life  and  principate  of  the  Emperor 
Nero.  .  .  .  With  .  .  .  maps  and  .  .  .  illustrations.  New  .  .  . 
issue.  London ,  [1905].  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  529.  R  40596 

MlSPOULET  (Jean  Baptiste)  Les  institutions  politiques  des  Romains  ;  ou 
expose  historique  des  regies  de  la  constitution  et  de  l’administration 
romaines  depuis  la  fondation  de  Rome  jusqu’au  regne  de  Justinien. 
Paris,  1882-83.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  40759 

1 .  La  constitution.  2.  L’administration. 

TAYLOR  (Thomas  Marriss)  A  constitutional  and  political  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  .  .  .  Third  edition, 
I^ondon,  [1911].  8 vo,  pp.  ix,  507.  R  22933 

WlLLEMS  (Pierre  Gaspard  Hubert)  Le  droit  public  romain ;  ou  les  in¬ 
stitutions  politiques  de  Rome  depuis  l’origine  de  la  ville  jusqu’a  Justinien. 
.  .  .  Sixieme  edition.  Louvain ,  Paris ,  1 888.  8vo,  pp.  670.  R  40852 

938  HISTORY:  ANCIENT:  GREECE. 

* 

ClCCOTTI  (Ettore)  Le  declin  de  l’esclavage  antique.  Edition  fran<;aise 
revue  et  augmentee.  Avec  preface  de  l’auteur.  Traduit  par  G. 

Platon.  [Systemes  et  Faits  Sociaux.]  Paris ,  1910.  8vo,  pp.  xix,  451. 

R  40796 

GLOTZ  (Gustave)  La  solidarite  de  la  famille  dans  le  droit  criminel  en 
Grece.  .  .  .  Paris ,  1904.  8vo,  pp.  xx,  621.  R  40779 

.  HERMANN  (Carl  Friedrich)  K.  F.  Hermann’s  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen 
Antiquitaten.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  .  .  .  H.  Droysen  ...  A. 
Muller  .  .  .  Th.  Thalheim  .  .  .  und  ...  V.  Thumser  .  .  .  (A.  Hug) 

neu  herausgegeben  von  .  .  .  H.  Bliimner  .  .  .  und  .  .  .  W.  Ditten- 

berger.  .  .  .  Freiburg  i.  B.  und  Tubingen ,  1884-92.  2  vols.  8vo. 

R  40780 

1 .  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Staatsaltertiimer  .  .  .  Sechste  .  .  .  Auflage.  Nach  der 
fdnften,  von  J.  C.  F.  Bahr  und  K.  B.  Stark  besorgten  Auflage  umgearbeitet  und  herausgegeben 
von  V.  Thumser.  .  .  . — 1889-92. 

2  i.  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Rechtsalterthiimer  .  .  .  Dritte  .  .  .  Auflage.  Nach  der 
zweiten,  von  .  .  .  K.  B.  Stark  besorgten  Auflage  umgearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  T. 
Thalheim.  .  .  . — 1884. 

RlDER  (Bertha  Carr)  The  Greek  house :  its  history  and  development  from 
the  Neolithic  period  to  the  Hellenistic  age.  .  .  .  Thesis  approved  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of  London.  [With 
illustrations.]  Cambridge ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  272.  R  40986 

WHIBLEY  (Leonard)  A  companion  to  Greek  studies.  Edited  ...  by 
L.  Whibley.  .  .  .  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  [With  maps 
and  illustrations.]  Cambridge ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi,  787.  R  40295 
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GENEVOIX  (Maurice)  Sous  Verdun,  aout-octobre  1914.  Preface  d’Ernest 
Lavisse.  [Memoires  et  Recits  de  Guerre.]  [Parts],  1916.  8vo,  pp. 
xxi,  269.  R  40991 

GOULETTE  (Leon)  L’ absinthe  et  l’alcool  dans  la  defense  nationale  :  Russie, 
France,  Grande- Bretagne.  Preface  de  .  .  .  Henri  Schmidt.  .  .  . 

[Bibliotheque  de  la  Guerre.]  Paris ,  Nancy ,  1913.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  207. 

R  40060 

GUYOT  (Yves)  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Translated 
by  F.  Appleby  Holt.  .  .  .  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi,  339. 

R  40943 

HAMILTON  ( Lord  Ernest  William)  The  first  seven  divisions :  being  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  fighting  from  Mons  to  Ypres.  .  .  .  Sixteenth  edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  .  .  .  maps.  .  .  .  London ,  1916. 
8vo,  pp.  vi,  336.  R  41410 

MANCHESTER  Guardian.  The  “Manchester  Guardian”  history  of 
the  war.  Manchester,  1916.  Fol.  In  progress.  R  38863 

4.  1915-16. 

MASEFIELD  (John)  Gallipoli.  [With  maps  and  plates.]  London,  1916. 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  183.  R  41000 

NAUMANN  (Friedrich)  Central  Europe.  .  .  .  With  an  introduction  by 
W.  J.1  Ashley.  .  .  .  Translated  by  Christabel  M.  Meredith.  London, 
1916.n8vo,  pp.  xix,  334.  R  41080 

ROSE  (John  Holland)  Nationality  as  a  factor  in  modern  history.  London , 
1916.  8 vo,  pp.  xvi,  208.  R  40394 

SCHMITT  (Bernadotte  Everly)  England  and  Germany,  1740-1914.  [With 
maps.]!  ! Princeton,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  ix,  324.  R  41110 

SERVIA.  The  kingdom  of  Serbia.  Report  upon  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  during  the  first  invasion  of  Serbia.  Sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Serbian  Government  by  R.  A.  Reiss.  .  .  .  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  F.  S.  Copeland.  [With  plates.]  London,  [1916].  8vo,  pp. 

xii,  192.  R  40923 

TIMES.  The  Times  history  of  the  war.  Vol.  III.  (-VII.).  [With  maps 
and  illustrations.]  London,  1913-16.  4to.  In  progress.  R  38864 

WATSON  (Robert  William  Seton-)  German,  Slav,  and  Magyar  :  a  study 
in  the  origins  of  the  great  war.  [With  maps.]  London,  1916.  8vo, 
PP.  198.  R  40756 

941  HISTORY  :  MODERN  :  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

GREGORY  (Donald)  The  history  of  the  western  Highlands  and  isles  of 
Scotland  from  A.D.  1493  to  A.D.  1625,  with  a  brief,  introductory  sketch 
from  A.D.  80  to  A.D.  1493.  .  .  .  Second  edition.  London,  1881. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxix,  viii,  453.  R  40413 
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Old  Edinburgh  Club.  The  book  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Club. 
[With  plates  and  illustrations.]  Edinburgh ,  1914.  4to.  In  progress. 

R  1 7788 

7.  Liturgies. — Latin  Rite.  The  Holyrood  ordinale  :  a  Scottish  version  of  a  directory  of 
English  Augustinian  Canons,  with  manual  and  other  liturgical  forms.  Transcribed  and  edited 
by  F.  C.  Eeles.  ... 

SCOTLAND.  The  acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  A.D. 
M.C.XXIV.-A.D.  M.CCCC. XXIII.  (-A.D.M.DCCV1I.).  [Edited by 
T.  Thomson  and  C.  Innes.]  [Record  Commission.]  [n.p.],  1814-44. 
1 1  vols.  Fob  R  40909 

- The  Scottish  tourist,  being  a  guide  to  the  picturesque  scenery  and 

antiquities  of  Scotland.  Ninth  edition.  Edited  by  William  Rhine! .  .  .  . 
In  which  the  geology  and  botany  are  largely  introduced.  Illustrated 
with  .  .  .  views  .  .  .  maps.  .  .  .  Edinburgh ,  [1845  ?].  8vo,  pp. 
xiii,  414.  '  R  40972 

***  There  is  also  an  engraved  title-page. 

A.  E.  The  national  being :  some  thoughts  on  an  Irish  polity.  By  A.  E. 
[i.e.  G.  W.  Russell].  Dublin  and  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  176. 

R  41 167 

BAGWELL  (Richard)  Ireland  under  the  Stuarts  and  during  the  interregnum. 
.  .  .  [With  maps.]  London ,  1909-16.  3  vols.  8vo.  R  41327 

DERRICK  (John)  The  image  of  Irelande  with  A  discouerie  of  Woodkarne 
...  1581.  With  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction,  by  John  Small.  .  .  .  [With  plates.]  Edinburgh ,  1883.  4to, 
pp.  xxiv,  144.  R  40432 

***  286  copies  printed, 

FROST  (James)  The  history  and  topography  of  the  county  of  Clare,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  map 
and  illustrations.  Dublin ,  1893.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  654.  R  40451 

MACKENZIE  (William  Cook)  The  races  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Paisley , 
[1916].  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  396.  R  40740 

NORWAY  (Mary  Louisa)  The  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  as  I  saw  it.  .  .  .  With 

illustrations.  .  .  .  London,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  111.  R  41079 

OLDEN  (Thomas)  The  oratory  of  Gallerus.  ...  A  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  April  22,  1895  ;  and  reprinted  from  the  “Pro¬ 
ceedings,”  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  III.,  No.  4.  Dublin ,  1895.  8vo,  pp.  564- 

569.  R  40442 

***  50  copies  printed. 

GORMANSTON,  Manor  of.  Calendar  of  the  Gormanston  register,  from 
the  original  in  the  possession  of  .  .  .  the  Viscount  of  Gormanston. 
Prepared  and  edited  by  James  Mills  .  .  .  and  M.  J.  McEnery.  .  .  . 
[Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.]  Dublin ,  1916.  8vo,  pp. 
xix,  252.  R  41 149 
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CAMDEN  Society.  [Publications]  continued  from  1897  as  the  Camden 
series  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  London,  1913.  4to.  In  pro¬ 
gress,  R  4271 

26.  England.  The  official  papers  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of  Stiffkey,  Norfolk,  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1580-1620.  Selected  and  edited  .  .  .  from  original  papers  formerly  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Marquess  Townshend,  by  H.  W.  Saunders.  .  .  . — 1915. 

Catholic  Record  Society.  [Publications.]  [With  facsimiles  and 
plates.]  London,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  10892 

18.  Recusant  roll  No.  i.,  1592-3.  Exchequer  :  Lord  Treasurer’s  Remembrancer  :  Pipe 
Office  series.  Contributed  by  M.  M.  C.  Calthrop. — 1916. 

COHEN,  afterwards  PALGRAVE  ( Sir  Francis)  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  .  .  .  A  new  edition  illustrated.  London,  1876.  8vo,  pp.  xliii, 
332.  R  40641 

ENGLAND.  The  army  lists  of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  containing 
the  names  of  the  officers  in  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  armies  of  1642. 
(A  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earles  and  Lords, 
that  have  absented  themselves  from  the  Parliament,  and  are  now  with  His 
Majesty.  .  .  .  As  also,  a  list  of  the  army  of  his  excellency,  Robert, 
Earle  of  Essex.  ...  A  list  of  the  Navie  Royall,  and  merchant  ships. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  the  names  of  orthodox  divines,  presented  by  the  knights 
and  burgesses  as  fit  persons  to  be  consulted  by  the  Parliament.  .  .  . 
Lastly  the  field  officers  chosen  for  the  Irish  expedition.  .  .  .)  Edited  by 
Edward  Peacock.  .  .  .  London,  1863.  4to,  pp.  xii,  67.  R  39984 

- Calendar  of  the  charter  rolls  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

.  .  .  Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  deputy  keeper  of  the 
records.  .  .  .  [Sir  H.  C.  M.  Lyte].  .  .  .  London,  1916.  8vo.  In 

progress.  R  9856 

5.  15  Edward  III.-5  Henry  V.,  A.D.  1341-1417.  [Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump  and  C 
H.  Jenkinson.] 

- Calendar  of  state  papers.  Colonial  series.  America  and  West 

Indies.  .  .  .  Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  .  .  .  London, 
1916.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  2826 

1 706-1 708  June  .  .  .  Edited  by  C.  Headlam.  .  .  . — 1916. 

- Calendar  of  Treasury  books,  1681-1685.  Preserved  in  the  Public 

Record  Office.  Vol.  VII.  part  I.(-IIL).  Prepared  by  William  A  Shaw. 

.  .  .  London,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  2822 

- A  collection  of  all  the  publicke  orders,  ordinances  and  declarations 

of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  the  ninth  of  March  1 642  untill  De¬ 
cember  1646.  Together  with  severall  of  his  Majesties  proclamations 
and  other  papers  printed  at  Oxford.  .  .  .  (An  appendix  of  severall 
ordinances  which  were  omitted  in  this  book  and  the  former  book  of  col¬ 
lections.)  [Compiled  by  E.  Husband.]  [With  frontispiece.]  London, 
1646.  Fob,  pp.  943,  24.  R  39985 
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ENGLAND.  Close  roils  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  deputy  keeper 
of  the  records.  [Sir  H.  C.  M.  Lytej.  .  . 

progress. 

A.D.  1242-1247.  [Edited  by  E.  G.  Atkinson.] 


London ,  1916.  8vo.  In 

R  3544 


The  statutes  of  the  realm. 


From  original  records  and  authentic 


manuscripts.  [A.D.  1101-1713.]  [Edited  by  A.  Luders,  Sir  T.  E. 
Tomlins,  J.  France,  Sir  W.  E.  Taunton,  and  j.  Raithby.]  (The  alpha¬ 
betical  index.  .  .  .  [By  J,  Raithby.] — The  chronological  index.  .  .  . 
[By  J.  Raithby.  Edited  by  J.  Caley  and  W.  Elliott.])  [Record  Com¬ 
mission.]  [London] ,  1810-28.  11  vols.  in  12.  Fol.  R  40908 


FlENNES  (Celia)  Through  England  on  a  side  saddle  in  the  time  of  William 
and  Mary  :  being  the  diary  of  C.  Fiennes.  With  an  introduction  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Griffiths.  London,  1888.  8vo,  pp.  xi,  336.  R  40354 

FORDHAM  (Montague  Edward)  A  short  history  of  English  rural  life  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  to  the  present  time.  .  .  .  With  a  preface  by 
Charles  Bathurst  .  .  .  and  a  plan.  London,  [1916].  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  183. 

R  40741 

GLADISH  (Dorothy  M.)  The  Tudor  privy  council.  Retford,  1915.  4to, 
PP.  148.  R  40587 

HARLEIAN  SOCIETY.  [Publications.]  London,  1913-15.  4to.  In  pro¬ 
gress.  R  1 869 

64.  Benalt  (T.)  Pedigrees  from  the  visitation  of  Hampshire  made  by  T.  Benoit,  Clarenceulx, 
a°  1  530  ;  enlarged  with  the  vissitation  of  the  same  county,  made  by  R.  Cooke,  Clarenceulx, 
anno  1575  :  both  w°h  are  continued  wth  the  vissitation  made  by  J.  Phillipott,  Somersett,  for 
W.  Camden,  Clarenceux,  in  a°  1622,  most  part  then  don  &  finished  in  a0  1634.  As  collected 
by  R.  Mundy  in  Harleian  ms.  No.  1544.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Rylands.  .  .  . — 1913. 

65.  Mundy  (R.)  Middlesex  pedigrees  :  as  collected  by  R.  Mundy  in  Harleian  ms.  No. 
1551.  Edited  by  Sir  G.  J.  Armytage,  Bart.  .  .  . — 1914. 

66.  England.  Grantees  of  arms  named  in  docquets  and  patents  to  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere, 
alphabetically  arranged  by  .  .  .  J.  Foster  .  .  .  and  contained  in  the  additional  MS.  No.  37,147, 
in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Rylands.  .  .  . — 1915. 

HAYNES  (Edmund  Sidney  Pollock)  The  decline  of  liberty  in  England. 
London,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  238.  R  40924 

HEATH  (James)  A  new  book  of  loyal  English  martyrs  and  confessors,  who 
have  endured  the  pains  and  terrou[rs]  of  death,  arraignment,  banishment, 
and  imprisonment,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  just  and  legal  government 
of  these  kingdoms,  both  in  church  and  state.  London,  [1665?].  12mo, 

PP.  465.  R  39961 

LlEBERMANN  (Felix)  The  national  assembly  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
Halle  a.  S.,  1913.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  90.  R  33478 
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Navy  Records  Society.  [Publications.]  [London  printed ],  1915. 
8vo.  In  progress .  R  12595 

49,  Documents  relating  to  law  and  custom  of  the  sea.  Edited  by  R.  G.  Marsden.  Vol. 

I.  A.D.  1205-1648. 

OXFORD  Studies.  Oxford  studies  in  social  and  legal  history.  Edited 
by  Paul  Vinogradoff.  .  .  .  Oxford ,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  20290 

5.  The  Black  Death.  By  A.  E.  Levett  and  A.  Ballard.  Rural  Northamptonshire  under 
the  Commonwealth.  By  R.  Lennard. — 1916. 

PHILLIPS  (Georg)  Englische  Reichs-  und  Rechtsgeschichte  seit  der  Ankunft 
der  Normannen  im  Jahre  1066  nach  Christi  Geburt.  [With  folding 
tables.]  Berlin ,  1827-28.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  40758 

1.  Einleitung  :  Geschichte  der  Normannen  bis  zum  Jahre  1066.  I.  Allgemeine  Geschichte 
von  England  von  Wilhelm  I.,  bis  auf  Heinrich  II.,  1066-1 189.  II.  Rechtsquellen. — 1827. 

2.  iii.  Geschichte  des  englischen  Rechts,  von  Wilhelm  I.,  bis  auf  Heinrich  II.,  1066-1 189. 
Tractatus  de  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  regni  Angliae. — 1828. 

POLITICAL  Aphorisms.  Political  aphorisms :  or,  the  true  maxims  of 
government  displayed.  Wherein  is  likewise  proved,  that  paternal 
authority  is  no  absolute  authority.  .  .  .  That  there  neither  is  or  can  be 
any  absolute  government  de  jure.  .  .  .  That  the  children  of  Israel  did 
often  resist  their  evil  princes.  .  .  .  That  the  primitive  Christians  did 
often  resist  their  tyrannical  emperors.  .  .  .  That  the  Protestants  in  all 
ages  did  resist  their  evil  and  destructive  princes.  Together  with  a 
historical  account  of  the  depriving  of  kings  for  their  evil  government  .  .  . 
By  way  of  challenge  to  .  .  .  William  Sherlock,  and  ten  other  new  dis¬ 
senters,  and  recommended  as  proper  to  be  read  by  all  Protestant  Jaco¬ 
bites.  .  .  .  [The  preface  is  subscribed  “  T.  H.  ”].  London ,  1690. 
4to,  pp.  31.  R  40272 

SOMERVILLE  (Mary)  Personal  recollections,  from  early  life  to  old  age,  of 
M.  Somerville.  With  selections  from  her  correspondence.  By  .  .  . 
Martha  Somerville.  Fourth  thousand.  [With  portrait.]  London , 

1874.  8vo,  PP.  vi,  377.  R  40561 

WESTERF1ELD  (Ray  Bert)  Middlemen  in  English  business,  particularly 
between  1660  and  1760.  [Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  19.]  [With  maps.] 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  111-445.  R  39892 
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CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND.  —  CUMBERLAND  AND 

Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society. 
[Publications.]  Kendal,  1915.  8vo.  In  progress. 

Chartulary  series. 

3.  Saint  Bees. — Priory  of  Saint  Bega.  The  register  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bees.  Edited 

with  introduction  and  notes  by  J.  Wilson.  ...  34699 
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Tract  series. 

10.  Penrith. — Queen  Elizabeth  Grammar  School.  Records  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Grammar 
School,  Penrith.  By  P.  H.  Reaney.  .  .  .  With  a  facsimile  of  the  foundation  charter. — 1915. 

R  31767 

DURHAM. — ANDREWS  (William)  Bygone  Durham.  Edited  by  W. 
Andrews.  [With  plates.]  London ,  1898.  8vo,  pp.  297.  R  40537 

- Surtees  SOCIETY.  [Publications].  Durham,  1916.  8vo.  In 

progress.  R  3337 

127.  Surtees  Society.  Miscellanea.  Vol.  II.  Comprising  i.  Two  thirteenth  century  assize 
rolls  for  the  county  of  Durham.  [Edited  by  K.  E.  Bayley.] — ii.  North  country  deeds.  [Edited 
by  W.  Brown.] — iii.  Documents  relating  to  visitations  of  the  diocese  and  province  of  York, 
1407,  1423.  [Edited  by  A.  H.  Thompson.] — 1916. 

GLOUCESTER. — CLIFFORD  (Harry)  History  of  Bourton-on-the- Water, 
Gloucestershire.  [With  plates.]  Stow-on-the-Wold ,  1916.  4to,  pp. 

145.  R  40602 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE.— HISTORIC  SOCIETY  OF  LANCA¬ 
SHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE.  Hints  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  society,  with  a  list  of  queries  for  the  systematic  collection 
of  information  on  the  history,  antiquities,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  district.  Ry  H. 

C.  Pidgeon,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  society.  Circulated  by 
the  Council  of  the  Historic  Society.  Liverpool ,  1849.  8vo,  pp.  23. 

R  40615 

- RECORD  Society.  The  Record  Society  for  the  publication  of  • 

original  documents  relating  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  [Manchester] , 
1916.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  1838 

71.  England.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  cases  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  Part  1. 
Edited  by  R.  S.  Brown.  .  .  . 

- DEE  (John)  Diary,  for  the  years  1595-1601,  of  ...  J.  Dee, 

Warden  of  Manchester  from  1 595  to  1 608.  Edited,  from  the  original 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  John  Eglington  Bailey.  .  .  .  [With 
portrait  and  facsimile.]  [London  ?]  Not  published ,  1 880.  4to,  pp.  97. 

R  39846 

- WILKINSON  (Henry  Broadhurst)  Old  Hanging  Ditch:  its  trades, 

its  traders,  and  its  renaissance.  [With  plates.]  London ,  1910.  8vo, 
pp.  ix,  269.  R  40562 

LINCOLN. — De  La  PRYME  (Abraham)  The  history  of  Winterton,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  .  .  .  Communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Edward  Peacock.  .  .  .  [Reprinted  from  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xl.]  London ,  1866.  4to,  pp.  17.  R  40335 

- Lincoln  Record  Society.  The  publications  of  the  Lincoln 

Record  Society.  Horncastle ,  1915.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  25223 

12.  Lincoln. — Cathedral.  Chapter  acts  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Lincoln, 
A.D.  1520-1536.  Edited  by  R.  E.  G.  Cole.  .  .  . 
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Middlesex.— Committee  for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials 
OF  GREATER  London.  The  survey  of  London.  .  .  .  Edited  .  .  . 
from  the  material  collected  by  members  of  the  Survey  Committee  and 
printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  County  Council.  (Issued  by 
the  joint  publishing  committee  representing  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  Committee  for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater  London 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Sir  Laurence  Gomme  .  .  .  Philip 
Norman  .  .  .  [James  Bird]).  [With  plates  and  illustrations.]  London , 
1900-15.  4to.  In  progress.  R  37358 

2,  4.  The  parish  of  Chelsea.  By  W.  H.  Godfrey.  2  vols. —  [I909-J13. 

3,  5.  The  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  .  .  .  with  drawings,  illustrations  and  architec¬ 
tural  descriptions  by  W.  E.  Riley.  .  .  .  Edited,  with  introduction  and  historical  notes,  by  Sir 
L.  Gomme.  ...  2  vols. — 1912-14. 

6.  The  parish  of  Hammersmith.  By  the  members  of  the  London  Survey  Committee. — 

1915. 

- LONDON.  Records  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters. 

.  .  .  Transcribed  and  edited  by  Bower  Marsh.  .  .  .  Oxford ,  1915. 
8vo.  In  progress.  R  35878 

3.  Court  book,  1533-1573. 

- LONDON.  London  past  and  present.  Text  by  Malcolm  C.  Sala- 

man.  Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  [With  plates.]  [The  Studio.] 
London ,  1916.  4to.  R  40209 

NORFOLK. — BRYANT  (Thomas  Hugh)  The  churches  of  Norfolk.  [With 
plates.]  [Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.]  Norwich , 

1915.  8vo.  R  40320 

Hundred  of  Diss. — 1915. 

- RYE  (Walter)  (Rye’s  Norfolk  hand  lists.)  Norwich ,  1916.  8vo, 

In  progress.  R  40301 

***  The  title  is  taken  from  the  wrapper. 

1 50  copies  printed. 

1.  Scandinavian  names  in  Norfolk.  Hundred  courts  and  more  hills  in  Norfolk. — 1916. 

2.  Roman  camps  &  remains  in  Norfolk  :  with  addenda  to  No.  1  as  to  Scandinavian  names, 
hundred  courts  and  mote  hills. — 1916. 

OXFORD.— Oxford  Historical  Society.  [Publications.]  Oxford, 
1915.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  1048 

67.  Hearne  (T.)  Remarks  and  collections  of  T.  Hearne.  .  .  .  Vol.  X.  .  .  .  Edited  by 
.  .  .  H.  E.  Salter.  .  .  . — 1915. 

68.  Oxford. — Hospital  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  A  cartulary  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Edited  by  .  .  .  H.  E.  Salter.  .  .  .  Vol.  II. 

somerset. — Somerset  Record  Society.  [Publications]  [Lon- 
don:  printed],  1878-1914.  4to.  In  progress.  R  19965 

1.  Bath  and  Welh,  Diocese  of.  Calendar  of  the  Register  of  John  de  Drokensford, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  A.D.  1 309"  1329.  Edited  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  Bishop  Hobhouse.  .  .  . — 
1887. 

2.  England.  The  survey  and  rental  of  the  chantries,  colleges  and  free  chapels,  guilds, 
fraternities,  lamps,  lights  and  obits  in  the  county  of  Somerset  as  returned  in  the  2nd  year  of 
King  Edward  Vi.  A.D.  1548.  With  an  introduction.  By  E.  Green.  .  .  . — 1888. 
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• 

4.  Croscombe.  Church-warden’s  accounts  of  Croscombe,  Pilton,  Yatton,  Tintinhull,  More- 
bath,  and  St.  Michael’s,  Bath,  ranging  from  A.D.  1349  to  1560.  Edited  by  .  .  .  Bishop 
Hobhouse.  .  .  . — 1890. 

5.  Glastonbury. — Abbey  of  Saint  Mary.  Rentalia  et  custumaria.  Michaelis  de  Ambres- 
bury,  1235-1252,  ei  Rogeri  de  Ford,  1252-1261,  abbatum  monasterii  Beatae  Mariae  Glastoniae. 
With  an  excursus  on  manorial  land  tenures,  by  C.  J.  Elton  .  .  .  and  introductory  historical 
notes  by  .  .  .  Bishop  Hobhouse  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  [i.e.  T.  S.  Holmes]. — 1891  . 

6.  12,  17,  22.  Somersetshire.  Pedes  finium,  commonly  called  feet  of  fines,  for  the  county 
of  Somerset.  .  .  .  By  E.  Green.  .  .  .  4  vols. — 1892-1906. 

7.  Bath. — Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  Two  chartularies  of  the  priory  of|St. 
Peter  at  Bath.  I.  The  chartulary  in  MS.  No.  cxi,  in  theiibrary  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  II.  Calendar  of  the  MS.  register  in  the  library  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  Edited  by  W.  Hunt.  .  .  . — 1893. 

8.  Bruton,  Somersetshire. — Abbey  of  Saint  Mary.  Two  cartularies  of  the  Augustinian 
priory  of  Bruton  and  the  Cluniac  priory  of  Montacute  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Edited  by 
members  of  the  council  [i.e.  T.  S.  Holmes,  E.  Hobhouse  and  H.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte.  With  a 
contribution  by  F.  W.  Weaver]. — 1894. 

9-10.  Bath  and  Wells,  Diocese  of.  The  register  of  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  1329-1363.  From  the  original  in  the  registry  at  Wells.  Edited  by  T.  S.  Holmes. 
...  2  vols. — 1896. 

1  1  .  England.  Somersetshire  pleas,  civil  and  criminal,  from  the  rolls  of  the  itinerant  justices  : 
close  of  1 2th  century-41  Henry  III.  Edited  by  C.  E.  H.  C.  Healey.  .  .  . — 1897. 

1 3.  Bath  and  Wells,  Diocese  of.  The  registers  of  W.  Gifford,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
1265-6,  and  of  H.  Bowett,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1401-7. — Edited  by  T.  S.  Holmes.  .  .  . 
—  1899. 

14.  Muchelney. — Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  Two  cartularies  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  Abbeys  of  Muchelney  and  Athelney  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Edited  by  .  .  .  E.  H. 
Bates.  .  .  . — 1899. 

15.  Gerard  (T.)  The  particular  description  of  the  County  of  Somerset.  Drawn  up 
by  T.  Gerard  .  .  .  1633.  Edited  by  .  .  .  E.  H.  Bates.  .  .  . — 1900. 

16.  19,  21,  Somersetshire.  Somerset  medieval  wills.  .  .  .  Edited  by  ...  F.  W. 
Weaver.  ...  3  vols. — 1901-05. 

18.  Hopton  (R.)  Baron  Hopton.  Bellum  civile.  Hopton’s  narrative  of  his  campaign 
in  the  west,  1642-1644,  and  other  papers.  Edited  by  C.  E.  H.  C.  Healey.  .  .  . — 1902. 

20.  England.  Certificate  of  musters  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Temp.  Eliz.  A.D. 
1569.  Extracted,  and  with  notes  by  E.  Green.  .  .  . — 1904. 

23,  24,  28.  Somersetshire. — Commission  of  the  Peace.  Quarter  sessions  records  for  the 
county  of  Somerset.  .  .  .  Edited  by  .  .  .  E.  H.  Bates.  ...  3  vols. — 1907-12. 

25.  Buckland  Sororum. — Priory  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  A  cartulary  of  Buckland 
Priory  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Edited  by  ...  F.  W.  Weaver.  .  .  . — 1909. 

26.  Glastonbury. — Abbey  of  Saint  Mary.  A  feodary  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  Edited 
by  ...  F.  W.  Weaver.  .  .  .  With  an  introduction  by  .  .  .  C.  H.  Mayo.  .  .  . — 1910. 

27.  England.  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  (Somerset  Star  Chamber  cases,  1485-1547).  Edited  by  ...  G.  Bradford. 
—1911. 

29,  30.  Bath  and  Wells,  Diocese  of.  The  register  of  N.  Bubwith,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  1407-1424.  From  the  original  in  the  Registry  at  Wells.  .  .  .  Edited  by  T.  S.  Holmes. 
...  2  vols. — 1914. 

SUSSEX.— Sussex  Record  Society.  [Publications.]  London ,  1916. 
8vo.  In  progress.  R  29682 

22.  Cowfold,  Sussex.  The  parish  register  of  Cowfold.  .  .  .  Edited  by  P.  S.  Godman. 
[With  facsimile.] — 1916. 

YORKSHIRE. — YORKSHIRE.  Early  Yorkshire  charters  :  being  a  col¬ 
lection  of  documents  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century  made  from  the 
public  records,  monastic  chartularies,  Roger  Dodsworth’s  manuscripts 
and  other  available  sources.  Edited  by  William  Farrer.  .  .  .  Vol.  III. 

Edinburgh ,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  37643 
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DMOWSKI  (R.)  La  question  polonaise.  Traduction  du  polonais  par  V. 
Gasztowtt  revue  et  approuvee  par  Tauteur.  Preface  de  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  .  .  .  Carte  hors  texte.  .  .  .  Paris ,  1909.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv, 
336.  R  40061 

GERMANY.  Die  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.  Zweite 
Gesammtausgabe.  Leipzig ,  [1888-91].  2  vols.  8vo. 

Neuntes  Jahrhundert. 

5.  Nithardus,  S.  Bicharii  Abbas.  Nithard’s  vier  Bucher  Geschichten.  Nach  der 

Ausgabe  der  Monumenta  Germaniae  Ubersetzt  von.  .  .  .  J.  v.  Jasmund  Dritte,  neubearbeitete 
Auflage  von  W.  Wattenbach. — [1888.]  R  40384*1 

Zehntes  Jahrhundert. 

6.  Wittekindus,  Monachus  Corbeiensis.  Widukinds  sachsische  Geschichten.  Nach 

der  Ausgabe  der  Monumenta  Germaniae  ubersetzt  von  R.  Schottin.  Zweite  Auflage.  Neu 
bearbeitet  von  W.  Wattenbach.  Nebst  der  Schrift  "iiber  die  Herkunft  der  Schwaben  und 
Abraham  Jakobsens  Bericht  iiber  die  Slavenlander. — [1891.]  40384*2 

HANSE  TOWNS.  Hansisches  Urkundenbuch.  Herausgegeben  vom  Verein 
fur  Hansische  Geschichte.  Miinchenund  Leipzig,  1916.  4to.  In  pro¬ 
gress.  R  33008 

11.  I486  bis  1500.  Bearbeitet  von  W.  Stein.  .  .  . — 1916. 

HOLMES  (Edmund  Gore  Alexander)  The  nemesis  of  docility :  a  study  of 
German  character.  .  .  .  London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  264.  R  40314 

ROBERTSON  (John  Mackinnon)  The  Germans :  I.  The  Teutonic  gospel 
of  race ;  II.  The  old  Germany  and  the  new.  [With  maps.]  London , 

1916.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  291.  R  40306 

SAMV1RKENDE  S^NDERJYDSKE  FoRENINGER.  La  situation  dans  le 
Slesvig  du  Nord ;  specialement  pendant  les  annees  de  1906  a  1914. 

Publie  par  “  De  samvirkende  s^nderjydske  Foreninger”  .  .  .  du 

Danemark.  [With  maps.]  Copenhague,  1915.  8vo,  pp.  166. 

R  39697 

WARD  (Sir  Adolphus  William)  Germany,  1815-1890.  [Cambridge 
Historical  Series.]  Cambridge ,  1916.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  40608 

1.  1815-1852. 

944  HISTORY:  MODERN:  FRANCE. 

Aix  DE  La  CHAISE  (Francois  d)  Histoire  du  Pere  La  Chaize,  jesuite  et 
confesseur  du  roi  Louis  xiv.  Oh  r  on  verra  les  intrigues  secrettes 
qu’il  a  eues  a  la  cour  de  France  et  dans  toutes  les  cours  de  1*  Europe,  et 
les  particularitez  les  plus  secrettes  de  sa  vie.  .  .  .  [By  P.  le  Noble.] 
[With  portrait.]  Bruxelles ,  1884.  2  vols.  8vo.  R  40282 

BONNARD  (Louis)  La  navigation  interieure  de  la  Gaule  a  l’epoque  gallo- 
romaine.  .  .  .  [With  illustrations.]  Paris .  1913.  8vo,  pp.  267. 

R  4004? 
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944  HISTORY:  MODERN:  FRANCE. 

BaRRES  (Maurice)  L’ame  fran^aise  et  la  guerre.  Paris ,  1915-16. 

4  vols.  8vo.  R  40636 

1.  L’union  sacree.  [Vingt  et  unieme  edition.] — 1916 

2.  Les  saints  de  la  France. — 1915. 

3.  La  croix  de  la  guerre.  [Deuxieme  Edition.] — 1915. 

4.  L’amitie  des  tranche'es.  [Septieme  edition.] — 1916. 

FRANCE.  An  Epitome  Of  All  the  lives  of  the  Kings  of  France.  From 
Pharamond  the  first,  to  the  now  most  Christian  King  Lewis  the  thirteenth. 
With  a  Relation  of  the  Famous  Battailes  of  the  two  Kings  of  England, 
who  were  the  first  victorious  Princes  that  Conquered  France.  Tran¬ 
slated  out  of  the  French  Coppy  by  R.  B.  Esq.  [i.e.  R.  Brathwait  ?] 
[With  original  and  inserted  portraits.]  London :  printed  by  I.  Okes , 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  lames  Becket,  at  his  shop  within  the  Inner  Temple 
Gate  1639.  8vo,  pp.  [14],  344  [8].  R  41074 

***  There  is  also  an  engraved  title-page. 

- Guerre  de  1914.  Documents  officiels :  textes  legislates  et  regle- 

mentaires.  ler  Aout-15  Octobre  1915  (ler  Janvier  1916).  Publiee 
sous  la  direction  de  .  .  .  Gaston  Griolet  .  .  .  Charles  Verge.  .  .  . 
Avec  la  collaboration  de  .  .  .  Henry  Bourdeaux.  .  .  .  Paris ,  [1915- 
16].  8vo.  In  progress.  R  38528 

- The  national  history  of  France.  Edited  by  Fr.  Funck-Brentano. 

.  .  .  London ,  [1916].  8vo.  In  progress.  R  40135 

Stryienski  (C.)  The  eighteenth  century.  Crowned  by  the  Academic  des  sciences  morales 
et  politiques.  .  .  .  Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  N.  Dickinson. 

Madelin  (L.)  The  French  revolution.  Crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  Gobert  prize. 
.  .  .  Translated  from  the  French. 

- Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  chargee  de  l’examen  des 

papiers  trouves  chez  Robespierre  et  ses  complices,  par  E.  B.  Courtois 
.  .  .  dans  la  seance  du  16  nivose,  an  iiie  de  la  Republique  frangaise, 
une  et  indivisible.  Imprime  par  ordre  de  la  Convention  nationale. 

Paris :  Nivose  an  iiie  de  la  Republique  [1795].  8vo,  pp.  408. 

R  38572 

LECOY  DE  LA  MARCHE  (Richard  Albert)  Le  roi  Rene :  sa  vie,  son 
administration,  ses  travaux  artistiques  et  litteraires.  D’apres  les  docu¬ 
ments  inedites  des  archives  de  France  et  dltalie.  Paris ,  1875.  2  vols. 

8vo.  R  40323 

MaUGIS  (Edouard)  Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Paris  de  l’avenement  des 
rois  Valois  a  la  mort  d’Henri  IV.  .  .  .  Paris ,  1916.  8vo.  In 

progress.  R  34905 

3.  Role  de  la  cour  par  regnes,  1345-1610  :  presidents,  conseillers,igens  du  roi. 

PROYART  (Lievain  Bonaventure)  Vie  du  Dauphin,  pere  de  Louis  XVI, 
ecrite  sur  les  memoires  de  la  cour.  .  .  .  Cinquieme  edition,  augmentee 
de  plusieurs  traits  interessans,  et  de  I’eloge  du  meme  prince.  A  Lyon, 

1788.  8vo,  pp.  378.  R  40931 
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SAN  FRANCISCO.  Exposition  universelle  et  internationale  de  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  La  science  frangaise.  .  .  .  [With  portraits.]  Paris ,  1915. 
2  vols.  8vo.  R  40547 

SAROLEA  (Charles)  The  French  renascence.  [With  illustrations.]  Lon¬ 
don ,  [1916].  8vo,  pp.  302.  R  40278 

SOCIETE  DE  L’HlSTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  [Ouvrages  publies  par  la  Societe 
de  1’Histoire  de  France.]  Paris ,  1907-14.  8vo.  In  progress. 

R  2485 

Du  Plessis  (Armand  Jean)  Cardinal,  I)uc  de  Richelieu.  Rapports  et  notices  sur 
{'edition  des  Memoires  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu  preparee  .  .  .  sous  la  direction  de  .  .  .  J. 
Lair  et  le  baron  de  Courcel  .  .  .  Tome  II.  .  .  . — 1907-14. 

SOCIETE  DE  L’HlSTOIRE  DE  Paris  (et  de  lile-de-France)  :  [Publica¬ 
tions].  Paris ,  1878-1913.  20  vols.  8vo.  R  23690 

Baudot  (F.  N.)  Seigneur  du  Buisson  et  d'Amhenay.  Journal  des  guerres  civiles  .  .  . 
1648-1652.  Publie  par  G.  Saige.  2  vols. — 1883-85. 

Dionysius,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Paris.  Legende  de  Saint  Denis.  Reproduction  des 
miniatures  du  manuscrit  original.  .  .  .  Introduction  et  notices  des  planches  par  H.  Martin. 

.  .  .—1908. 

Feydeau  de  Marville  (C.  H.)  Comte  de  Gien.  Lettres  de  .  .  .  De  Marville,  lieutenant 
general  de  police,  au  .  .  .  Maurepas,  1742-1747.  Publiees  .  .  .  par  A.  de  Boislisle.  ...  3  vols. 
—1896-1905. 

Fichetus  (G.)  Epitre  adressee  a  R.  Gaguin,  le  ler  janvier,  1472,  par  G.  Fichet,  sur  l’in- 
troduction  de  l’imprimerie  a  Paris.  .  .  .  [By  L.  D.,  i.e.  L.  Delisle.]  — 1889. 

Louis  IX,  King  of  France,  Saint.  Documents  Parisiens  sur  l’iconographie  de  S.  Louis. 
Publies  par  A.  Longnon  d’apres  un  manuscrit  de  Peiresc.  .  .  . — 1882. 

Paris.  Les  comediens  du  roi  de  la  troupe  fran§aise  pendant  les  deux  derniers  siecles. 
Documents  ine'dits  recueillis  aux  Archives  nationales  par  E.  Campardon. — 1879. 

Paris.  Documents  parisiens  du  rkgne  de  Philippe  VI.  de  Valois,  1328-1350.  Extraits 
des  registres  de  la  chancellerie  de  France,  par  J.  Viard.  ...  2  vols. — 1899-1900. 

Paris.  Documents  sur  les  imprimeurs,  libraires,  cartiers,  graveurs,  fondeurs  de  lettres, 
relieurs,  doreurs  de  livres,  faiseurs  de  fermoirs,  en  lumineurs,  parcheminiers  et  papetiers  ayant 
exerce  a  Paris  de  1450  a  1600.  Recueillis  .  .  .  par  P.  Renouard. — 1901. 

Paris.  Documents  sur  les  Juifs  a  Paris  au  xviii0  siecle  :  actes  d’inhumation  et  scelles. 
Recueillis  par  P.  Hildenfinger. — 1913. 

Paris.  -Journal  d’un  bourgeois  de  Paris  [i.e.  J.  Chuffart  ?],  1405-1449.  Public  .  .  . 
par  A.  Tuetey. — 1881. 

Paris.  L’Hotel-Dieu  de  Paris  au  moyen  age.  Histoire  et  documents  par  E.  Coyecque. 
2  vols.— 1889-91. 

Paris.  Paris  pendant  la  domination  anglaise,  1420-1436.  Documents  extraits  des  registres 
de  la  chancellerie  de  France  par  A.  Longnon. — 1878. 

Paris.  Polyptyque  de  l’abbaye  de  Saint-Germain-des-Pr£s  ;  re'dige'  au  temps  de  l'abb^.. 
Irminon  et  publie  par  A.  Longnon.  2  vols. — 1886-95. 

Paris.  Recueil  des  chartes  de  l'abbaye  de  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s  des  origines  au  debut 
du  xiiie  siecle.  Publie  par  R.  Poupardin.  Tome  premier,  558-1  182. — 1909. 

VARAMUNDUS  (Ernestus),  pseud,  [i.e.  Francois  Hotman?]  De  Fvroribvs 
Gallicis,  horrenda  &  indigna  Amirallij  Castillionei,  Nobilium  atq  ;  il- 
lustrium  virorum  caede,  scelerata  ac  inaudita  piorum  strage  passim  edita 
per  complures  Galliae  ciuitates,  sine  vllo  discrimine  generis,  sexus  astatis 
&  conditionis  hominum  :  Vera  &  simplex  Narratio.  .  .  .  Edimburgi  [?]. 
Anno  salutis  humanae.  1573.  8vo,  pp.  ccxii.  R  41132 
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ViLLENEUVE-BARGEMONT  (Louis  Francois  de)  Marquis  de  Villentuve- 
Trans .  Histoire  de  Rene  d’Anjou,  roi  de  Naples,  due  de  Lorraine  et 
cte.  de  Provence.  .  .  .  Ornee  de  portraits,  de  vues,  de  fac-simile  et  de 
musique.  Paris,  1825.  3  vols.  8vo.  R  40583 

VlOLLET  (Paul  Marie)  Droit  public:  histoire  des  institutions  politiques  et 
administratives  de  la  France.  Le  roi  et  ses  ministres  pendant  les  trois 
derniers  siecles  de  la  monarchic.  Paris ,  1912.  8vo,  pp.  x,  615. 

R  40835 

945  HISTORY:  MODERN:  ITALY. 

BURCKHARDT  (Jacob)  Die  Cultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien.  Ein 
Versuch  .  .  .  Zweite  .  .  .  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1869.  8vo,  pp.  464. 

R  40433 

RavA  (Beatrix)  Venise  dans  la  litterature  fran^aise  depuis  les  origines 
jusqu’a  la  mort  de  Henri  IV.  Avec  un  recueil  de  textes  dont  plusieurs 
rares  et  inedits.  [With  frontispiece.]  Paris,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  612. 

R  40961 

946  HISTORY:  MODERN:  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

DALGADO  (D.  G.)  The  climate  of  Portugal  and  notes  on  its  health  resorts. 
.  .  .  With  .  .  .  maps  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  tables.  Lisbon,  1914.  8vo, 
pp.  xxiv,  479.  R  40745 

OLIVEIRA  SA  Chaves  (Francisco  d’)  Subsidios  para  a  historia  militar 
das  nossas  lutas  civis,  as  campanhas  de  meu  pai  [i.e.  Francisco  Jose 
d’Oliveira  Sa  Chaves].  [With  maps  and  portrait.]  [Academia  das 
Sciencias  de  Lisboa.]  Coimbra,  1914.  8vo.  In  progress.  R  40746 

I .  A  campanha  de  1623. 

947  HISTORY  :  MODERN  :  RUSSIA. 

HRUSEVSKYJ  (Michael)  Geschichte  des  ukrainischen  (ruthenischen)  Volkes 
.  .  .  Autorisierte  Ubersetzung  aus  der  zweiten  ukrainischen  Ausgabe. 
[With  map.]  Leipzig,  1906.  8vo.  hi  progress.  R  40726 

1.  Urgeschichte  des  Landes  und  des  Volkes.  Anfange  des  Kijever  Staales. 

JARINTZOV  (N.)  Madame.  The  Russians  and  their  language.  .  .  . 
With  an  introduction  discussing  the  problems  of  pronunciation  and  trans¬ 
literation  ;  and  a  preface  by  Nevill  Forbes.  .  .  .  Oxford,  1916.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxi,  222.  R  41062 

KlRYEEVA,  aftenvards  NOVIKOVA  (Olga)  Russian  memories.  .  .  . 
With  an  introduction  by  Stephen  Graham  and  .  .  .  illustrations.  Lon¬ 
don,  191 7[1 91 6].  8 vo,  PP.  310.  R  41394 

RUSSIAN  Year-Book,  1915.  Compiled  and  edited  by  N.  Peacock. 
London,  [1915].  8vo.  In  progress.  R  40649 
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LUNGWITZ  (Matthaeus)  Alexander  Magnus  Redivivus,  Dasist/  Dreyfachen 
Schwedischen  Lorbeer-Krantzes  Vnd  Triumphirender  Siegskrone  Erster 
Theil/  VonDes  Durchleuchtigsten/  Groszmachtigsten  Furstenvnd  Herrn/ 
Herm  Gustav- Adolphi  Der  Schweden/  Gothen  vnd  Wenden  Konigs : 
.  .  .  Geschlecht  .  .  .  Regierung  .  .  .  Aus  .  .  .  Historien/  Vrkunden 
vnd  Berichten  .  .  .  zusammen  bracht/  Durch  M.  M.  Lungvvitium.  .  .  . 
(Appendix  Des  Dreyfachen  Schwedischen  Lorbeer-Krantzes  ?c.  Ersten 
Theils. .  . . — Iosua  Redivivus,  Das  istt  Dreyfachen  Schwedischen  Lorbeer- 
Krantzes  vnd  Triumphirender  Siegs  Crone  Ander  Theil.  .  .  .  Zum 
andern  mal  gedruckt/).  [With  portrait.]  Leipzig /  In  Verlegung  Iohan 
Groszenj  Buchhandlers .  Anno  1632-33.  ([Colophon  to  Appendix  :] 
Zzuickawj  Gedruckt  bey  Melchior  Gopnern\  im  Iahr  Christi  1633.) 
3  vols.  in  1 .  4to.  R  40284 

***  There  is  also  an  engraved  title-page. 

Gothic  letter. 

949  HISTORY:  MODERN:  BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

BELGIUM.  German  legislation  for  the  occupied  territories  of  Belgium. 
Edited  by  Charles  Henry  Huberich  .  .  .  and  Alexander  Nicol-Speyer. 
.  .  .  Third  (fourth  and  fifth)  series.  .  .  .  The  Hague ,  1916.  8vo.  In 
progress.  R  38330 

- Royaume  de  Belgique.  Ministere  de  la  justice  et  Ministere  des 

affaires  etrangeres.  Guerre  de  1914-1916.  Reponse  au  livre  blanc 
allemand  du  10  Mai  1913,  “Die  volkerrechtswidrige  Fiihrung  des 
belgischen  Volkskriegs.”  [With  map.]  Paris ,  1916.  Fol.,  pp.  viii, 
517.  R  40724 


CRAM  (Ralph  Adams)  Heart  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Illustrated.  London,  1916. 
8vo,  pp.  xii,  325.  R  40261 

ESSEN  (Leon  van  der)  A  short  history  of  Belgium.  [With  plates.] 
Chicago ,  [1916].  8vo,  pp.  168.  R  40752 

REYNTJES  (Geerko  Marten)  Groningen  en  Ommelanden,  van  1580  tot 
1594.  Proefschrift  ter  verkrijging  van  de  graad  van  Doctor  in  de  Neder- 
landse  Letterkunde,  aan  de  Rijks-Universiteit  te  Groningen,  op  gezag 
van  de  Rector  Magnificus  .  .  .  H.  J.  Hamburger,  Hoogleraar  in  de 
Faculteit  der  Geneeskunde,  tegen  de  Bedenkingen  der  Faculteit  in  het 
openbaar  te  verdedigen  op  Zaterdag  14  Maart  1914,  des  namiddags  om 
4  uur.  Groningen ,  1914.  8vo,  pp.  xxv,  204,  iv.  R  41026 

950  HISTORY:  MODERN:  ASIA. 


general.— Ahmad  ibn  Muhammad,  called  Ibn  ‘Arabshah.  .  .  . 

Ahmedis  Arabsiadae  vitae  et  rerum  gestarum  Timuri,  qui  vulgo  Tamer- 
lanes  dicitur,  historia.  Latine  vertit,  et  adnotationes  adjecit  Samuel 
Henricus  Manger.  [With  the  Arabic  text.]  Leovardice ,  1 767 -72. 
2  vols.  4to.  R  40472 

“  Tomus  II.,  pars  posterior  ”  is  wanting. 
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950  HISTORY:  MODERN:  ASIA. 

ASIA.  An  official  guide  to  eastern  Asia.  Trans-continental  connections 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  [With  maps  and  illustrations.]  Tokyo , 
1915-1917.  8vo.  In  progress .  R  37359 

4.  China.  5.  East  Indies. 

HUBBARD  (G.  E.)  From  the  Gulf  to  Ararat :  an  expedition  through 
Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.  .  .  .  With  illustrations.  Edmburgh  and 
London ,  1916.  8vo,  pp.  xv,  273.  R  41037 

CHINA. — TcHOU  (Louis  Ngaosiang)  Le  regime  des  capitulations  et  la 
reforme  constitutionnelle  en  Chine.  These  de  doctorat  presentee  pour 
l’obtention  du  grade  de  docteur  en  sciences  politiques  et  diplomatiques. 
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